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THs delightfully witty story describes 

what happens to a well-to-do widow, who 
has spent her married life in various parts of 
Europe, and whose four children have been 
born in four different countries and are not as 
cosmopolitan in their affections and prejudices 
as their easy-going mother. It is lucky for 
Madame Colmar that her spirits as well as her 
body are sustained by the sack and sugar of 
life and that she can meet her children’s 
troubles and her own with shrewd kindliness 
and laughter; for she has a girl who lives on 
the higher plane and is always being disap- 
pointed ; another daughter married to a patron 
of the expensive Arts; and a son who finds 
fault with her because she is not as English 
as she should be. Her spiritual home is really 
with her elder son, who is as tolerant as she 

is herself. A most entertaining story. 
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CHAPTER I 


I am English and I have four children. My 
husband’s name was Colmar and my father’s name 
was Wetter, but I was born in London, and if that 
does not make me a citizen of the British Empire, 
I should like to know what would. My younger 
boy is English too although he happens to have 
been born in Rome: but that kind of thing is more 
a matter of sentiment than of fact in my opinion. 
I can’t see that the English are any better than other 
people, but they think themselves so and manage 
to persuade impressionable people like Victor. 
He says they are the greatest colonists the world 
has ever seen, but I tell him that that is just what 
makes them so unpopular. If I bake a Christmas 
cake for the children I don’t expect one of them to 
eat it all. I should call that child greedy. Victor 
says the cases are different, but on the subject of 
England the dear boy has always been besotted. 
I keep an open mind, but I like my dues, and as 
I said before I was born in London. I lived there 
till I was twenty, when I married Martin Colmar 
and began to go about the world with him. The 
dear man was never long in one place because his 
sanguine temperament was always leading him to 
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fresh enterprises in new surroundings. This was 
bad for our furniture but good for our minds. 
The removals we had in twenty years: the ups 
and downs of fortune and the changing procession 
of friends! By nature I am a hermit and can do 
without friends, but the mother of a family cannot 
indulge her inclinations ; and I have always opened 
my doors freely to the young. 

For myself I ask little of life. A good bed, a 
warm fire, a simple meal, and I am satisfied. You 
would think these things were easy to get in a 
civilised land by anyone who can pay for them. 
They ought to be. But during the war I suffered a 
martyrdom. For four years I had to live in English 
boarding-houses of the cheaper sort, associate more 
or less with the derelicts that gather in them, and 
try to keep up my strength on the garbage they 
call food. It was a dreadful time for all of us. I 
am sure that we suffered more than the young men 
at the front, who had plenty of bacon and butter 
Besides, my sympathies were divided. 

When an Austrian waiter in the worst of the 
boarding-houses handed me a dish of mince and 
whispered in my ear, ‘es stinkt,’” my heart went 
out to him and I took the curry instead. That 
Austrian and I had a good deal in common, but 
Victor foamed at the mouth if I spoke to him and 
forbade me even to understand what he said. How 
silly! Although I am English I’ve known German 
since I was born, and have lived in Germany for 
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years: for at one time Martin expected to make his 
fortune there. I could not forget what is almost 
my mother tongue because kings had gone forth 
to war. They have done that ever since the world 
began and always will do it. So will peoples. It 
is human nature and I know the feeling myself. 
When anyone annoys me I want to annoy him 
and if I can I do. 

Still the war was very troublesome, especially to 
people like me who were not violently on one side. 
The four children were all in London, and though 
any one of them would lie down and die for the 
other, they squabble like squirrels and drag me into 
it if they can. Now that we have our own homes 
again this does not matter as we all understand 
that squabbles are ephemeral while family affection 
is lasting, but the boarding-house keepers and the 
acid old hags they cherished complained that we 
were noisy and that we talked foreign languages 
to each other. So we did. We knew they listened 
at doors. One of them said that as she passed by 
my bedroom she heard somebody talking German 
loudly and continuously and that if this went on 
it would give the house a bad name. I asked her 
if she could tell me the day and hour when this 
occurred, and she said yesterday afternoon at three 
o’clock: so I was able to explain that what she 
had heard was my darling Ludwig being sick after 
the boarding-house lunch. However, we left next 
day because the housemaid who neglected our 
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rooms said that she would go if Ludwig did not: 
and Gerda said that if she was parted from Ludwig 
she would give herself up and go to a concentration 
camp. She was born in Baden-Baden, so they 
might have let her in. At least I thought so, but 
Victor said they would not because the rest of us 
were undoubtedly British. We may be, but Henri 
(christened Henry) was born in Madrid and Eva 
in Naples. At one time Martin had a great idea 
of manufacturing silk out of seaweed, and someone 
in Naples, who turned out a swindler, thought of 
financing him. Martin always believed that finan- 
ciers had money to throw away, and he never 
learned that when those he knew had;it was other 
people’s. 

Victor came into the world in Rome and I bought 
my beautiful Ludwig in Brighton. He is a Dachs- 
hund and the most adorable dog that ever lived. 
If you can call him a dog! 

You may think we must have had trouble with 
our passports and our registration cards, but we 
did not. English officials are very good-natured, 
even in war time, and they seemed to take us for 
refugees. So we were in a sense, for though my 
spiritual home is wherever I happen not to be, my 
chairs and tables are in Paris. Henri and Eva 
are both settled there now and Victor comes to and 
fro. Gerda is studying music, but as her love 
affairs continually go wrong she moves about a 
good deal. When the war was over I offered to 
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let her have Ludwig for I thought he might help 
her to forget Oscar. But she said that as long as 
there was breath in her body she would live for 
Oscar, and that she must go back to Munich to 
find out whether he still loved her as single-heartedly 
as she loved him. I doubted it. I thought that if 
he did he might have got a letter through once in a 
way. She wrote regularly to him for four years 
and never had an answer. This sounds like con- 
stancy on Gerda’s part, but I am sure she would 
have married Miles O’Grady if he had proposed 
to her. He was a charming boy without a penny 
to bless himself with, so perhaps I should be thankful 
that he didn’t. Gerda said that he was an interlude 
and that probably Oscar was having interludes too. 
I thought it likely but I hardly expected to hear 
in her first letter that he had been having three at 
a time. However, she added in a postcript that he 
had explained them satisfactorily, and that I had 
often told her not to be exacting. 

Soon after we got back to Paris my second 
daughter, Eva, married Gaston Malmstein. The 
young couple arranged it themselves in the English 
way. At least they thought they did. But Gaston 
had been a great deal with us in London, and I had 
done my best to attach him to us. Even in a 
boarding-house you can do a little, and Henri 
knew of a shop in Soho where the daughter would 
let him have a Paté and a bottle of wine any time. 
But in London I could not make real headway 
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with the affair because Gerda was so tiresome about 
it. Certainly Gaston is not much to look at. His 
figure is short and stocky, his eyes are as sharp as 
needles but small, his sandy hair curls too much, 
and his nose is of the shape Germans call “ potato,” 
because it has no shape. But Eva does not mind 
these things when Gerda is not there to mock at 
her. Eva has my placid easily satisfied disposition 
and took Gaston for better for worse when she got 
back to Paris and found that he had brought off 
a big coup on the Stock Exchange. They are now 
settled in a flat in Passy that is a veritable nest ; 
for Gaston continues to make money and to spend 
it on his wife and his home, as a man should. He 
is everything that is kind and domesticated, and I 
ask you, what matters the tale of his inches or the 
shape of his nose? Gerda has set her heart on 
marrying a genius and does not marry at all. A 
girl should not be too fanciful in a world where 
girls are at a discount and eligible men as scarce 
as birds of Paradise. I am thankful to say that 
my boys are not married yet, and I hope they will 
not beinahurry. As Henri is thirty and a French- 
man I’ve no doubt that he has little friends: but 
he is all that is most correct and would never speak 
of them to his mother. Victor says he is going to 
marry an English woman, but I hope for the best. 
There may be English women that I should welcome 
in the family but I have still to meet them. In 
fact I have not made any matches lately. My own 
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brother lives in England and I hardly know his 
children. My sister has none, and darling Ludwig 
manages his own affairs, not always with wisdom 
and an eye for the future. JI am not now on speaking 
terms with Mme. Roussel, who lives in the flat 
above mine. She had a soi disant fox-terrier that 
she coddles and adores in an absurd fashion: a 
little beast without manners or morals. She says 
Ludwig forced his way in. Down the chimney I 
suppose, or else, why was the door left open? 
She says he bit the cook. As if Ludwig ever bit 
anything except his meals, which are as carefully 
cooked as my own and as abundant. Poor Ludwig. 
I am sure that he must blush when he meets the 
result of his indiscretion. The silly woman kept 
one of the puppies and trots it out now with Mimi. 
When I meet them I look hard at the little monster 
and smile. That seems to annoy her, and she 
mutters to herself and scowls at me. But I never 
scowl back. 

During the war my flat was supposed to be locked 
up. We left in a hurry when the Boche began to 
drop bombs on Paris and I could not see to things 
as I should have done if I had had more time. Of 
course I know what happened. The landlord let 
it furnished to Americans because poor Henri was 
hard up and could not pay his rent for four years. 
This suited Henri but not me: for the contents 
of the flat are mine, bought with my seliger Martin’s 
money and Henri is in no hurry to replace what was 
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destroyed or stolen. When I complain to the con- 
cierge he shrugs his shoulders and says, “ mags 
Madame! c'est la guerre,” and when I hammer at 
Henri he says, “ Roott-ti-toot, she plays the flute.” 
This would not sound a bit funny if Victor said it, 
but somehow Henri can always make me laugh 
and forget my troubles. He is easy-going and good 
tempered, and when I demonstrate to him that 
what the landlord’s tenants destroyed was of greater 
value than the rent we saved, he argues that it 
would have been still worse for me if everything 
had been sold fora song. Still it was most annoying 
at the time of Eva’s wedding when the whole tribe 
of Malmsteins were in and out of the flat examining 
her trousseau and appraising the presents. Their 
flats had not been ransacked because they had 
chanced the bombs and stayed in Paris. The family 
has lived and traded there for three generations 
and considers itself pure French: which is absurd. 
The grandfather came from the same village in 
Alsace as my Martin’s grandfather, and the old 
man gave himself no airs. But the young ones 
make me laugh. They try to be Parisians, and 
they try to be “sporting” and English, and in 
neither case are they the real thing. The females 
are what Germans call spdéiisch. This does 
not mean spotty. It means that they have derisive 
eyes and look for the weak places in your menage, 
much as a witch finder looks for victims in an 
African kraal. They are so inquisitive that they 
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will even make a bolt for the kitchen if you let them, 
because they want to see what is going on there. 
I don’t mind this but Sophie hates it. She has 
been with me ever since I married, in good times 
and bad, and though she is often irritating, I should 
no more think of parting from her than from the 
children or Ludwig. She is my age, and she has 
large serious brown eyes and beautiful white hair. 
As she has been everywhere with us, she speaks four 
languages ; so in Paris we say she is English, and 
in England we say she is French. She was actually 
born in Mannheim, but like me she is cosmopolitan 
and likes or dislikes one country as much as another 
according to her mood. Eva had invited her 
future in-laws, male and female, to five o’clock a 
day or two before her wedding, and had her trous- 
seau on view for them in the salon, which Victor 
said was improper and not at all English. How- 
ever, Eva said they all wanted to see her things 
and none of the bedrooms were big enough or tidy 
enough to hold them. None of us pay much 
attention to Victor, because none of us have made 
it our aim in life to be English even when it is 
inconvenient. Sophie, for instance, thinks Mann- 
heim a much finer city than London because it is 
on the Rhine and has big asparagus in spring. 
She wanted to turn Eva’s Parisian five o’clock into 
a German Kaffee-Klatsch, and I did not mind because 
I knew the Malmsteins would have an appetite for 
her cakes although the recipes for them were Boche. 
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Eva said afterwards that I ought to have known 
better. All she had wanted was a tea-pot full of 
weak tea and a few petits fours. Sophie served 
coffee and chocolate, both with whipped cream ; 
and no tea. Her sandwiches were bigger than 
they should have been but very good. I saw 
Gaston eat six, and when I wanted the paté de foie 
gras myself next day it was finished. There was 
an enormous fresh baked Schneckenudel and moun- 
tains of little cakes mostly made of ground almonds. 
In the centre of the table, instead of flowers, there 
were meringues oozing with cream and flavoured 
with vanilla: the real kind that leaves tiny black 
specks in the cream. Neither Sophie nor I would 
have the essence in the house. I must say that 
every one was very cheerful and thoroughly enjoyed 
what Victor and Eva called our vulgar display. I 
think Eva’s undies had put them into a good temper. 
At least there had been a good deal of giggling in 
the salon, and Victor said that he feared Eva was 
marrying into a vulgar family. The poor boy is 
always preoccupied about that kind of thing because 
he is so anxious to be English. I did not mind the 
giggling as I was half asleep over the fire, but 
Gaston’s sister Héléne has a loud squeaky voice 
that gives me neuralgia, and when she burst into 
the room I was wide awake enough to ask her 
where she had been. Of course I knew that she 
had dashed into the kitchen, ostensibly to help 
Sophie, and really to see what the kitchen looked 
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like, and what Sophie was doing. The silly goose 
was bubbling with laughter and could hardly speak. 

“T have been in the kitchen,” she said, ‘‘ Sophie 
is whipping the cream for the meringues.” 

Then she was off again in a giggle, and when she 
had whispered to Gaston he giggled too : so I got up 
and went into the kitchen myself. There stood 
my poor old Sophie, surrounded by cakes, looking 
unusually black, and whipping cream as if she 
wished it could feel. Ludwig on his hind legs was 
doing a step dance round the table seeing what he 
could devour. Marie, the little French femme de 
chambre, was carrying dishes into the dining-room, 
as far as I could see all was in order; but why did 
Sophie look black and why did Héléne giggle ? 

“T wish to give Madame notice,” said Sophie, 
** Madame can find a new cook, and I shall return 
to Mannheim where ladies of good family know 
how to behave.” 

Sophie always gives me notice when she is annoyed 
so that did not trouble me; but I wanted to know 
what had annoyed her. I filled a meringue for 
Ludwig, who is a little greedy about whipped cream, 
and fed him with it. Then I thought he would like 
an almond Hérnchen but I found he preferred 
meringues. 

“Ts it my fault that Madame has found every- 
thing in the kitchen broken and has not replaced 
yet?” said Sophie, filling meringues as quick as 
lightning and placing them on the big silver épergne 
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that was a wedding present from Martin’s blessed 
Uncle Elias umpteen years ago. 

“Unless Madame can afford to buy what is 
necessary I go: or I lock my kitchen when Madame 
has visitors who cannot behave.” 

I gave Ludwig another meringue. 

“Certainly it is a bedroom basin. Can I whip 
all this cream in a tea-cup. One of the best basins 
from Mademoiselle Gerda’s room and as clean as 
soap and soda water can make it. Where is the 
harm ?” 

I had not even noticed it, but of course it did have 
an odd appearance. I suppose that was why some 
of them refused meringues, and Ludwig talked 
German again all over the kitchen. 


CHAPTER II 


AFTER Eva’s wedding Sophie and I settled down to 
a quiet life. At least we hoped for quiet after the 
four dreadful years of war and boarding-houses. 
Sophie had not been with us in London because 
we could not pay either her keep or her wages. 
We had been @ sec the whole time. She had taken 
a place with an English family as cook and had not 
liked their ways at all. The mistress used to starve 
herself and her family and talk to Sophie about the 
duties of patriotism. You might as well talk to 
Ludwig about the duties of patriotism. In fact 
Victor taught him quite easily to bark for the 
Kaiser and die for King George. But Sophie had 
not the least wish to die of inanition in order that 
England should live, and she is so good-hearted 
that it made her angry to see even the poor horses 
getting thin. She argued, under her breath, to 
me, that if the Kaiser came it would make no 
difference to the likes of us. She had been as 
happy in Mannheim as anywhere, and when I 
wanted to enjoy myself I went to Baden. What 
did England matter to me? I was careful not 
to tell her that I felt like this myself sometimes 
when the boarding-house diet disagreed with me, 
and I begged her to muzzle her tongue. She is 
13 B 
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used to doing this in Paris, where she calls herself 
Smith and says she was born in Whitechapel. She 
really has a cousin there who is a baker and as 
English in his sympathies as Victor. Myself, I 
cannot understand these violent territorial senti- 
ments. ‘‘ All places that the eye of heaven visits 
are to a wise man ports and happy havens.” Even 
in a London fog I can make myself comfortable 
over the fire with tea and muffins. In fact, now 
that I am back in Paris I often think of London 
and regret it. But when life is over, as it is for me, 
it does not matter much where one lives. I have 
Henri and Eva close to me here, and Victor comes 
to and fro, and Gerda does not have to cross the 
Channel every time there is a crisis in her affairs. 
As a rule I get her room ready directly she says in 
her letter that she has lost all faith in human nature, 
for when she comes she comes in a hurry and expects 
to find a hole for her head. She puts it that way 
but she means the only good bedroom besides my 
own on the flat. Naturally, when she is away for 
months together, I sometimes want to put one of 
the boys or a friend there, but I can never make 
it really comfortable for anyone, because Gerda 
crams the wardrobe and the chest of drawers with 
her things and keeps the keys. However, in Oscar’s 
case I had to go to Munich instead of her coming 
to Paris. Luckily Marie did not bring in the tele- 
gram till we had finished dinner for it was terribly 
upsetting. 
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“Many happy returns. Come instantly if you 
wish to find me alive. Gerda.” 

Henri, Eva and Gaston were all there because 
it was my birthday, and we had had an extra good 
dinner, and two bottles of Pommery with it. 

“TI told you something had happened,” I said, 
for no birthday letter had come from Gerda, and 
I had been rather worried about it. 

“With Gerda something must always happen,” 
said Henri, whom I find a little callous at times. 

““ But why does she not explain ? ” said Gaston. 
** Does she mean that she is ill?” 

“It means that she is dying,” I cried, ‘‘ I must 
start at once, as I stand.” 

“T think that it means that she is going to commit 
suicide,” said Eva. 

‘“Then tell her to come here and do it,” said 
Henri; ‘“‘ why should mother trot off to Munich in 
this weather ? ” 

“TI would walk there bare foot if one of my 
children needed me,” I said. ‘‘ How can you be 
so heartless, Henri? You would be better em- 
ployed at the telephone asking when there is a train 
and whether I can have a wagon-lit. Eva, you can 
help me put a few things in a bag. If I find Gerda 
dead I must have black, but if she gets over it we 
shall go to the opera.” 

I felt so agitated that I hardly knew what I was 
deing, and should have driven to the Gare de l’Est 
at once if I had followed my feelings. But Henri 
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said that I must wait for to-morrow night’s train 
de luxe, and that if we wired to Gerda that I was 
coming she would probably remain on earth a few 
hours longer. Henri will do anything for Gerda 
except take her Lady Macbeth moods seriously, 
and so in a crisis the brother and sister jar on each 
other. He says that Gerda makes trouble for her- 
self, and I dare say she does: but what has that to 
do with it? If you cut your finger it hurts just 
as much as if someone else cuts it. 

“ But you needn’t cut it,” says Henri. 

You can imagine in what distress I travelled and 
how everlasting the journey seemed, especially as 
the meals served on the trains were wretched. 
I had taken a basket with fresh rolls and butter, a 
Paté and a chicken, so I was able to get a snack in 
between: but I could not sleep much. I wrote 
several imaginary letters to Henri informing him 
that I had arrived too late or that his sister had 
sent him loving messages with her last breath, and 
as I do not pretend to understand the human heart 
I leave you to explain why I felt slightly annoyed 
when Gerda turned up at the station looking much 
as usual. 

“T expected to find you in bed,” I said. 

“T ought to be,” she said gloomily. 

“You don’t look ill. I believe you’ve put on 
weight.” 

Gerda looked frightfully annoyed, snatched my 
Gepdackschein from me, and marched along the 
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platform so quickly that I nearly lost her in the 
crowd. I did not wish to annoy her but for weeks 
her letters had been one long wail. She never 
slept, she never ate, Oscar seemed to avoid her, 
and her doctor said that she would probably go 
into a decline. I had been very worried about it, 
and very angry with Henri, who said that Gerda 
had been threatened with a mortal malady ever 
since he knew her, and that it was a different one 
every time. After her letters and her telegram, 
it was a great relief and surprise to find her looking 
well. I said so to Henri in my first letter home, 
and he replied that he could understand the relief, 
but not the surprise. 

If Gerda could make herself happy at home she 
could have all the simple comforts I enjoy, but as 
she says that family life suffocates her, she has to 
manage on the small allowance Henri and I can 
afford. J am not interested in finance, but I knew 
that you got an incredible amount of marks for a 
pound at that time, and I hoped that with an 
exchange so much in her favour Gerda would be 
living in luxury. Therefore I was rather dis- 
appointed when I had to pant up to a fourth floor 
where she inhabited a poorly furnished room and 
had taken another for me. 

“But where do you have your meals?” I 
said, looking round in dismay; for the room was 
littered with clothes and books, and not too 
clean. 
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“Anywhere. Nowhere,” said Gerda. ‘‘ What are 
meals ? ” 

That was a nice look-out for me, I thought, as 
I stood at the window watching the snow drive past 
so thickly that you could not see the street below 
or the sky overhead. I was tired by my long 
journey and my spirits sank at the thought of 
creeping up and down all those stairs again and 
facing that weather in order to eat. However, 
we had to do it, and as I insisted on the best res- 
taurant we came back strengthened and refreshed. 
We had nothing much but the bill was stupendous, 
and Gerda insisted on giving the waiter ten thousand 
marks for a tip. 

“But ten thousand marks is worth five hundred 
pounds,” I objected. ‘I can’t get used to it.” 

I soon did though, for after all what does it 
matter what you print on bits of paper as long as 
you have enough of them and they get you what 
you want. We gave twenty thousand to the taxi- 
man who took us back, and after an interview with 
the woman who let us our rooms, I had spent about 
half a million on little arrangements she was ready 
to make for our comfort provided she was well 
paid. So a roaring fire was lighted in the stove 
in my room, and we sat there talking for a long 
time although some tiresome person next door 
banged on the wall whenever Gerda raised her 
voice and shouted to us that she could get no sleep. 

“Let her shout,” said Gerda, ‘‘ I am on her other 
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side, and generally it is I who lie awake while she 
snores.”’ 

Gerda never means to be untruthful. She is one 
of those people who believe their own delusions, 
and she really thinks that she lives without sleep 
and more or less without food. I am afraid it is 
the same story with the various men who treat her 
badly. She persuades herself that they are madly 
in love when they are not, and it takes her some 
time and much wear and tear to realise the un- 
palatable truth. Poor Gerda! the romances I 
have seen end in smoke, and the adorations that 
have turned to actual dislike. When I read and 
hear about modern girls I can only be thankful 
that she has never gone wrong although all her 
romances do. My idea is that she does not know 
how to deal with men. First, she sets them absurdly 
on a pedestal, then she finds they have feet of clay, 
then she tells them so in no measured terms, and 
after that there is a row, a rift and a heart break. 
The next one has to hear all she has suffered, and 
even I, her mother, get bored when Gerda talks 
about her sufferings. Either that or the heat of 
the stove, or my natural fatigue, set me yawning 
when she told me for the twentieth time what she 
felt like when she found that Oscar was untrue to 
her. 

“ But had he ever proposed to you?” I asked. 
“Had you any claim on him?” 

“Of course I had,” shrieked Gerda, and the 
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person next door knocked on the wall with the heel 
of her boot, and called my child such opprobrious 
names, that I had to think of worse ones, and shout 
them back at her. We went at it hammer and tongs 
for a minute or two, and I was glad I was not in 
England where you have to consider whether what 
you wish to do is ladylike. I felt better after that. 
because when you are with Gerda in a crise you 
soon want to let off steam yourself. You see, 
she is doing it as hard as she can the whole time, 
and that is why she is brisk, and you are limp, 
when it is over. 

“ But, Gerda,” I resumed, “why was your life 
in danger two days ago? Were you ill?” 

“TI was very ill. I swooned.” 

In case you don’t know the difference between 
a swoon and a faint in Gerda’s case, I had better 
explain that a swoon is serious. The poor child 
works herself into such a state that a doctor has 
to be called. If he is sympathetic and under- 
standing he comes a great many times, tells her 
she is a nervous wreck, and prescribes a liberal diet 
with champagne. Unfortunately, the Boche doctor 
was a brute who looked at her, laughed, told her 
to take a Brausepulver, and walked away again. 
Apparently he was not the one who said she was 
going into a decline, but another who lived close by, 
and was fetched by Oscar in a hurry. Gerda said 
that after his visit she felt most peculiar; as if 
she would fly in pieces like a shattered glass; so 
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she rushed out of the house and wired for me. 
On her way back she bought a Brausepulver, took 
it, and went to sleep for some hours. Next day 
she felt better, but did not cancel her telegram, 
because she considered it was my duty to see Oscar 
and tell him what we thought of him. 

I might have known it. Gerda always brings 
about discords and expects Henri or me to resolve 
them. Oscar would not be the first young man I 
had tackled on her behalf, hitherto without success, 
but though Gerda had talked about him all the 
evening I did not know yet exactly what he had 
done. She is very prolix when she talks of her 
troubles, and I had gathered that while she had 
sighed for him and for him only in London, 
he had not sighed at all, but amused himself . 
scandalously. 

“But you were never engaged to him,” I pointed 
out. ‘‘ You were both free to amuse yourselves.” 

“We were everything to each other before the 
war.” 

That seemed to me such a silly remark that at 
first I did not answer it. In their different ways 
all my children treat me as if I were a fool, and it 
never occurs to them that I may think them fools 
too in some respects. Every generation in its turn 
considers its forbears old fogies, and as I looked 
at Gerda, showing her silk stockings above her 
knees, and smoking her fifth cigarette, I reflected 
that some day her children would have ideas and 
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ways she deplored, because they were not her 
own. 

““T suppose you know what made you swoon,” I 
said. 

“Haven’t I been telling you all the evening? 
Olga, Clarchen, Betti, Tori, and now this Luise, 
the sausage-maker’s daughter. It is too much.” 

“A great deal too much,” I agreed. ‘“‘ One rival 
is bad enough, but five! But it is a seraglio.” 

“That is what I told him when he came to see 
me. I asked him straight out which of us he meant 
to marry.” 

“T suppose he tried to hedge ? ” 

“Not a bit of it. He said he was going to marry 
the sausage-maker’s daughter and learn the business. 
So I swooned in his arms.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” I said. 

“‘ Hear what ? ” 

“That you were in the arms of a young man 
who is betrothed to a sausage-maker’s daughter. 
After the careful way Ive. brought Ph up too. 
But I suppose it is the war.’ 

““You’re gaga, mother,” said Gerda avatiently, 
and that was all the thanks I got that night for 
having flown to her assistance, 


CHAPTER III 


ALL night long gangs of men were shovelling snow 
in the streets of Munich. All day they were at it 
too. Otherwise, the tram-lines would have been 
blocked and the pavements impassable. I slept 
and waked, and slept again to the sound of the 
shovels, and when I had slept enough it was nearly 
midday and the sun was shining. Gerda came 
into my room, and said she had not closed an eye, 
and that she hoped I should soon be ready for my 
coffee. I told her not to wait any longer for me, 
but she said she had only just got up herself. She 
certainly looked as fresh as paint, and she had not 
heard the early trams that had disturbed me. But 
she said she never heard anything when she was 
thinking hard, and that she had thought all night 
about my interview with Oscar, and settled exactly 
what I was to say to him. 

“T can’t see what good you expect an interview 
to do,” I said. “As for settling beforehand what 
I am to say, it isn’t so easy. I suppose we shall 
both be talking, and one word leads to another.” 

“That is why I want you to understand exactly 
what you are to say. He will try to get away from 
the main issue. You must not allow that.” 
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Gerda’s manner is so dictatorial that it worries 
me, especially when I am only half awake and 
want my breakfast. At that moment I was not 
feeling alert enough for a scuffle with an unknown 
young man who did not wish to marry my daughter. 
If I had been at home Marie would have appeared 
with a comfortable tray, I should have heard no 
scrape-scrape in the streets, my room would have 
been warm, and Ludwig’s velvety brown head 
would have looked at me from under the eider-down. 
I felt home-sick, and wished I had not come, and 
perhaps that is why I was not as tactful as usual. 

“Tf he won’t marry you, he won’t, and there’s 
an end of it,” I said. ‘I can’t hold a pistol to his 
head.” ‘ 

The poor child banged out of the room in a tan- 
trum, and I felt full of remorse as I dressed myself 
carefully. At any rate, the young man should see 
that Gerda’s mother was not tag-rag and bobtail, 
and I decided as I put on my Patou marocain that 
I would ask Gerda a little more about his position. 
Not that it mattered to us, since he meant to marry 
the sausage-maker’s daughter, but I had to convey 
to Gerda that she had a duty to her family. We 
did not want a genius in it: at least, not her kind. 
Some make money, but her heroes always borrow it. 

“‘T don’t even know his surname,” I said, as we 
sat down to our coffee in her room. 

“ Csillag,” she said sulkily. ‘‘ He is Hungarian.” 

““ What are his people ? ” 
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“ Gipsies. He is proud of it. By his own talent 
he has risen to his present position.” 

“What is his present position ? ”’ 

“He plays in various orchestras here. Some 
day the world will hear of him.” 

“But you said he was going into the sausage 
business.” 

“Not if he marries me.” 

I said nothing in answer to that, but I thought 
the more. I thought of what my boys would say to 
a Hungarian gipsy as a brother-in-law, and I hoped 
devoutly that he would remain true to the sausages. 
As for the world hearing of him, that was a cliché 
with Gerda. Her geese were all going to be swans 
some day. 

““T will take you to his door,” she said when we 
had had a cup of coffee. ‘‘ He gets up very late, 
so you are sure to find him at home.” 

“But he may be in bed.” 

“That wouldn’t matter.” 

I thought it would. I don’t like people in bed. 
They look messy. But I had to do what Gerda 
wanted or she might have swooned again. She 
was very much on edge. 

““ Now, remember,” she said, ‘‘ I’ve waited nearly 
five years for him: five years of my youth. I 
consider him mine.” | 

“Ts that all I am to say?” 

*“Tsn’t it enough ? ” 

I thought it was more than enough. However, 
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it is impossible to argue with Gerda when she is in 
one of her states, and half an hour later I was losing 
my breath on the steep stairs leading to Oscar 
Csillag’s attic. When I knocked at the door, 
someone shouted “ come in,” and when I went in 
the young man, as I expected, was in bed. I wished 
I had brought Gerda with me. It might have cured 
her to see how tousled and unappetitlich he looked : 
he, and his room. I’m so used to my own boys 
and their clean shaven friends, that I don’t like a 
hairy man, and Oscar was very hairy. His face, too, 
looked as if it wanted washing, and so did his hands. 
He wore a funny old-fashioned ragged night-shirt, 
and that wanted washing too. As for the room, 
it was a rag-fair of clothes, music, books, and empty 
beer bottles. There was no furniture in it except 
the bedstead and a chair. There was a small basin 
and jug on a wooden trunk, and there was a violin. 
As I looked round, wondering where I could sit 
down, the young man first put his feet out of bed 
and then drew them back huddling the bed clothes 
to his chin. He was staring hard at me and mutter- 
ing to himself, but the only word I could hear was 
verdammt. 

‘*T am Gerda’s mother,” I said. 

“ But what are you doing here?” he asked, as 
well he might. 

“T came to see you.” 

“About Gerda, I suppose. It’s no use. I’m 
officially betrothed to Luise Bopp. The notices 
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are being printed, and will be sent out when they 
are ready.” 

“* Gott sei Dank,’ I said. 

I did not mean to say it. It escaped me, and I 
could have bitten my tongue out a moment later ; 
for was I not my poor Gerda’s ambassador charged 
by her to bring back this hairy, erring sheep to the 
fold of her affections. But really! I had myself 
to consider too, and the rest of the family. For 
Gerda’s sake, though, I wished I had held my peace, 
because the effect of my unconsidered words on 
the young man was electric. He actually sprang 
out of bed, shook me warmly by the hand, and said : 

“'You’re a sensible woman ! ”’ 

Figure to yourself what I felt like! I, a woman 
of mature years, in my best clothes too, being warmly 
empoignée by a gipsy fiddler in a ragged night-shirt. 
When I told Henri about it, he said he wished he 
could have had a snapshot of us, and that I had 
brought the situation on myself. As there was no 
one to see us I didn’t really mind it much, and I 
rather liked being called a sensible woman. So I 
advised him to go back to bed and listen to what 
I had to say. I sat down on a corner of the trunk 
because it looked stronger than the chair, and 
began. 

“My poor Gerda is very unhappy.” 

“ Nebbich,” said Herr Csillag. This is an Israel- 
itish word, and means alas. You use it when you 
feel sorry for anyone. 
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“She says she has waited for you for more than 
four years.” 

He threw up the palms of his hands in an expres- 
sive way, and his little brown eyes twinkled at me. 

‘““She says that you are a genius and that the 
world will hear of you.” 

“It will buy my sausages, and I shall have a fat 
life. At least, I hope so. I’m sick of poverty.” 

“ But if you are a great violinist. . . .” 

“Tm not a great violinist. I never shall be 
one. I am aman who would like roast pigeons to fly 
into his mouth. I know my own defects. But 
my Luise is an excellent business woman, and 
has a strong character. I believe she will pull me 
through.” 

I thought he was probably right, and showed 
great sense in knowing which side his bread was 
buttered ; but my part was to speak with Gerda’s 
voice, and tell him how ignoble he would be in such 
a surrender. 

“Man does not live by bread alone,’’ I reminded 
him. 

“You speak with the voice of my Luise,” he 
crowed. ‘“‘ Only yesterday she said, ‘ Sausages are 
always in demand. They are a safe livelihood, 
but a violin is not.’ ” 

I agreed with him, but I had to utter words that 
were no index to my heart. 

“‘ Gerda considers herself engaged to you,” I said. 
“At least, she considers that you belong to her, 
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and that she can nurse your genius in a way that 
Fraiilem Bopp, being busy with sausages would 
find impossible.”’ 

‘“No one can nurse what does not exist,” mur- 
mured the little man. 

I did not know how to go on. It was an awk- 
ward situation forme. As I was in my right senses, 
I felt sure that a marriage between Gerda and this 
vagabond fiddler was unthinkable, even if he had 
desired it, which he evidently did not. But what 
sort of scene would there be when I went back to 
my child and told her that I had failed? I sighed 
as I thought of it, I then got up from the trunk 
and stared out of the window, which was in the roof, 
and very small and grimy. But I continued to 
stare, because I heard a scuffle behind me, that 
meant that Herr Csillag was out of bed and 
putting on his trousers. I had no desire to assist 
at the young man’s toilet, so I stood there until I 
heard a clatter of plates, when I turned round, and 
to my amazement saw that he was laying a meal 
for two. At least he had put two plates, two 
glasses, a pat of butter, and a large Leberwurst on 
a table without a cloth. I never saw anyone so 
nimble. He had even covered up the bed a bit 
and he was now engaged in lighting his old-fashioned 
stove. When it blazed he opened his door and 
brought in a clean embroidered bread bag that I 
had noticed when I arrived: the kind Germans 
leave outside at night, and in which the baker’s boy 
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puts the daily supply of fresh rolls before any house- 
hold is awake. 

“You see!” he said to me. ‘ Already my faithful 
Luise takes care of me. Yesterday she brought me 
this sausage, and every morning she sends me rolls. 
Now, grddige Frau, we will drink a glass of wine 
together. You need not be afraid of it. It is good 
wine, Luise’s father gave it me.” 

I was watching the bag. I could see the sausage 
was good, and either my emotions or the nip in the 
air had made me hungry: but I’m squeamish, I 
could not have eaten one of those rolls if he had 
touched it, and I did not like to tell him to wash his 
hands first. For the moment I forgot Gerda and 
fixed my whole mind on the bag. He had opened 
it. 

‘* Allow me!” I said, and took hold of it. He 
looked at me in surprise. 

“T am interested in the embroidery,” I said. 

“You will see that better when it is empty,” he 
assured me, and put his hand inside. 

“No, no,” Icried. ‘‘ Let me look at it before you 
remove the bread. It is more characteristic.” 

He let go. ‘‘ Guten Appetit,” sprawled across the 
bag in a coarse common stitch. I gazed at it, took 
out four fresh, crisp rolls, and put two on each 
plate. 

“ But are two enough for you ? ” I said. 

He smiled, and from some hugger-mugger shelf 
in one corner of the room produced half a loaf of rye 
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bread, that he assured me he liked better than the 
rolls. 

“But we must talk about Gerda,” I said, for I 
have a delicate conscience. 

“Not while we eat and drink. Besides, what 
more is there to say ?” 

“T’m afraid you’ve broken her heart.” 

I had to say that kind of thing although my 
heart was in the meal but not in the embassy. 
The food and wine were good, but the young man’s 
table manners were shocking. He stuffed thick slices 
of sausage on hunks of brown bread, held them in 
both hands and tore at them avidly. I ate the four 
little white rolls myself, and between us we finished 
the wine. The fire was roaring in the stove, and 
a gleam of sunshine reached us through the grimy 
window. 

“ Now I'll make you a cup of Turkish coffee, and 
then I’ll play you a tune,” said Herr Csillag. 

I wanted the coffee and I could do with the tune, 
but the chair was a hard one, and I said so. He 
was a most obliging young man, for he instantly 
piled up his pillow and bed clothes on the narrow 
mattress into a sort of divan, where I reclined 
comfortably, while he brewed the coffee. Then, 
before the coffee was ready, he began to play, and 
I shut my eyes to listen. I certainly did not fall 
asleep, because I heard his wild gipsy music, and 
if you are asleep you cannot hear music, can you? 
Gerda says you can. Even if I had fallen asleep 
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for a moment, no one need wonder at it considering 
the night I had passed, hearing the snow shovelled 
and thinking of Gerda’s troubles. Besides, I am 
an old woman, and had just rushed across Europe 
to my child’s aid. Anyhow, the music stirred me 
and then lulled me; it sounded near me at first, 
and then a long way off; it came close again, and 
crashed into my ears so loudly that I opened my 
eyes. Csillag was dancing to his tune now, someone 
applauded, I sat up and blinked. There was Gerda 
in the open doorway, smiling. 

“You stayed so long,” she said. ‘‘ Is it all right ? ” 

Well, it wasn’t from her point of view. I had a 
terrible time telling her so, and she said she would 
let Henri hear of my scandalous behaviour. 


CHAPTER IV 


I HAD a serious talk to Gerda that afternoon, and 
put before her my views of marriage, which are 
those of every sensible person. A marriage, Henri 
says, is a family affair. Just as royalties marry 
for reasons of state and not to please themselves, so 
a Colmar, for instance, should enter into an alliance 
that will raise the family prestige. I pointed out 
that Eva had done so. But Gerda was in one of 
her trying moods. She said that she meant to live 
her own life whether the family liked it or not, and 
that a woman who married for anything but love 
was no better than a whore. Such words the poor 
child uses. Such things she says. I told her that 
when I was her age I did not know there were such 
persons, and that even now I never spoke of them 
in that brutal way. In fact, I did not speak of them 
at all, or recognise their existence, although, of 
course, I saw a good many because I liked dining 
out with Henri, and sometimes going to a night 
club with him. It makes a change from the mono- 
tony of domestic life, that sits like a nightmare on us 
respectable women. Gerda said it was still more 
monotonous for those who actually did the work, 
and that with Sophie and Marie to slave for me J] 
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had a soft time. I suppose Csillag was a Communist 
and put these ideas in her head. He certainly 
looked like one, and Gerda’s opinions are always 
regulated by the paramount young man. I asked 
her if she had ever seriously proposed to bring him 
into the family, and she said that when she married 
the only thing she meant to consider was her own 
happiness, and that the stage heroine who took a 
beast for her parents’ sake was a mutt. 

“ Heaven send that you may never be in such 
a dilemma,’ I said. ‘‘ Suppose you knew that I 
should have to go to the workhouse unless you 
married someone you disliked ? ” 

“Do you mean that it would be my duty to make 
a hell of my life in order that you should live in purple 
and fine linen? How selfish old people of your 
generation are.” 

I could not carry on the argument. The situation 
was not likely to arise, and I did not care to remind 
Gerda that a selfish mother would not have travelled 
from Paris to Munich in mid-winter because her 
child was disappointed in love: especially as it was 
a recurring misfortune, only differing in its details. 
I think she suffered less over Csillag than she had 
done over some of the others, and I hoped that every 
attack would be weaker than the last: as some 
diseases are when you have them repeatedly. We 
went to the opera that evening, and heard the 
Rosenkavaliey music that puts you in good spirits 
in spite of yourself. I thanked my stars that we 
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happened on it and not on anything tragic. I was 
trying to persuade Gerda to leave Munich and go 
on with her music in Leipzig or Vienna, as I thought 
a change of scene would be good for her, but when 
she suddenly said that she would pack up next day 
and return with me to Paris, I felt exactly as you 
do when you tug at something that suddenly gives 
way and overwhelms you. For Gerda in my flat 
in Paris is overwhelming. All of us, including 
Ludwig, feel her so. She finds fault with the ser- 
vants, she spars with Henri, she diets Ludwig for 
his good, and she treats me as if I had softening of 
the brain. I suppose my brain is rather soft. 
Martin used to say so. But it is the only one I have 
and I get along pretty well with it when I’m left 
alone. I often wonder how four children born of 
the same parents can be as different from each other 
as mine are. Henri has no opinion of my brains, 
but he never hurts my feelings. Eva does not 
think about brains at all, and Victor never finds 
fault with me except when I am not English enough 
to please him. However, as long as I have a home 
it is open to any of my children who want one, and 
Gerda travelled back with me to Paris in a fairly 
cheerful mood. Before leaving we went to a 
shop to buy some sausages, and as we came away 
Gerda whispered to me that the fat common looking 
girl who served us was Csillag’s Luise. I noticed 
that she glared at us, but I thought it was at our 
Paris clothes. I said to Gerda that socially the 
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two young people would be well matched, and she 
did not fly down my throat. I think the sight of 
his room had made an impression, and perhaps my 
arrival had reminded her that she belonged to a 
different world. 

It was pleasant to exchange the discomforts of 
Gerda’s free, large life, for the fleshpots of Paris and 
my own rooms. I happen to be so made that I can 
be larger and nobler when I’m well fed than when 
I’m half-starved: but Gerda is different. When 
she had been at home a week or two, she began to 
say that she felt suffocated, and that if she settled 
down with us she too would soon have atrophy of the 
brain. I asked her which of us showed symptoms 
of it, and she said I did. So I telephoned at once for 
Dr. Dufour, and told him that I felt anxious about 
my brain, and would like some medicine to prevent 
it wasting away. I explained that I could not spare 
any as my children were always telling me I had 
not enough ; and, that if it was possible at my time 
of life, I should like rather more. Dr. Dufour is 
a very clever man and sympathetic. Directly he 
enters the room and calls you chéve Madame, you 
feel better. He looked at my brain with some sort 
of apparatus I cannot describe, and quite reassured 
me about it. He said a good Grave would be better 
for me than Bordeaux, and as he went away he 
cracked a joke with Sophie about my nourishment 
being as strengthening as possible. I thought 
Sophie looked a little glum, and after she shut the 
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door on him she gave notice. So I took her out for 
a drive, gave her tea in the Bois, and brought her 
home in a calmer state of mind. For the truth is, 
that I cannot do without Sophie in the flat, but I 
can comfortably do without Gerda: and of course 
it was Gerda who had upset Sophie. 

“What did she do?” asked Henri, to whom I 
was narrating the events of the afternoon. 

“But I have just told you that our kitchen is 
small and there is only one table in it. Also, Marie 
was busy in the lingerie, counting the things that 
had just returned from the laundry. Such thieves 
they are. Imagine, Henri! one of my large fine 
tablecloths missing! one we used last week when 
Gerda insisted on having all her monde to dinner, 
and Ludwig upset the glass of Bordeaux. That 
dog is always hungry now, and he just gave my 
elbow a little jolt to remind me he was there. He 
has such sweet ways.” 

I was ina happy mood. I always am when Henri 
is there. We sit opposite each other near the fire, 
having enjoyed a good dinner, and feeling a little 
sleepy and lazy after it. Ludwig dozed between us 
on the rug, for Gerda was out, so he had had a good 
dinner too. 

‘““What did Gerda do to upset Sophie?” said 
Henri. 

“Tm telling you as fast as I can: but it isn’t 
easy, because you understand nothing. You see, 
when Sophie makes Nudeln she needs both the table 
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and the clothes-horse. Also, Marie was busy in the 
lingerie.” 

Henri shut his eyes and pretended to snore. 

“ Sacré nom d'un chien!” I cried, making both 
Ludwig and him open their eyes. ‘‘ But how dense 
you are! How could Sophie make her Nudeln, 
and Marie do her work, when Gerda insisted on 
having five jumpers ironed on the table, and aired 
on the clothes-horse. At any rate, Gerda did a 
Walkirenritt in the kitchen, Sophie howled, and 
bits of the Nudeln got on to the jumpers. Then 
Sophie gave notice, and Gerda said she would hence- 
forward consider herself an orphan. That is why 
she has gone out.” 

She had gone out, but a few minutes later she came 
back in one of her most excitable moods, and 
accompanied by Mrs. Kipper, her newest craze. 
At first I had been glad of the lady, for Gerda was 
obliged to have a craze, and a woman craze made a 
change. I should not have to ask her her intentions 
and find she had none. She did cast an eye on 
Henri whenever she saw him, but that was not my 
affair and did not worry me. She was not Henri’s 
type. He said she talked too much. Besides, he 
likes them French, and at least ten years younger. 
Mrs. Kipper did not look more than thirty, she 
dressed well, carried herself well, and had an air of 
self-complacency that annoyed me and impressed 
Gerda. So differently are we made. She had 
small regular features, light eyes, and a fluent tongue. 
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Gerda said that she was a super-woman, and had a 
higher nature than anyone she had ever met. 
I asked what she had done with her husband, and 
was told that he belonged to a lower grade, and 
had not been able to rise to her level. I felt like 
that too when she came to dinner and said that 
she could not enjoy good food because people were 
starving in Russia. I suppose she ate Poulet sauté 
without enjoyment, but she certainly ate it. I am 
sorry for anyone who is starving, and I know a little 
about it, since I lived in those cheap boarding- 
houses during the war: but when I am hungry I 
enjoy my dinner. Decidedly, I am not a super- 
woman. I am not a philanthropist either. 

I said so when Gerda tumbled in on us with Mrs. 
Kipper and broached their new plan, which required 
a little financial assistance but was a potential gold- 
mine. As I had been Martin’s wife for twenty years 
I knew all about gold mines, and preferred War 
Loan. Besides, Gerda is only twenty-seven, and 
Mrs. Kipper had a beckoning eye. 

“A hostel for young Kurds in London!” I said. 
* But is one wanted ? ” 

The two enthusiasts looked at each other, and 
then Mrs. Kipper began to explain in a kind patient 
way why the hostel was needed, why it should be 
a gold mine, and what her qualifications were for 
the job. She said that nothing was so important 
to the peace of Europe as a firm friendship between 
the Kurds and the English, and that the hostel 
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would act as a cement. When Mrs. Kipper con- 
sidered the vast sums spent by politicians on pro- 
paganda, the few beggarly hundreds necessary for 
the hostel seemed to her so trifling, that she expected 
to raise them in an afternoon. 

“Five people with sense enough to see what a 
magnificent opportunity it is: just five people 
who would put down a hundred pounds each, 
knowing that they would get their money doubled 
in a year. It ought to be quite easy,” said Mrs. 
Kipper, looking first at Henri and then at me. 

“ Even if they lost it they would lose it in a great 
cause,” said Gerda. ‘“‘ They would be doing good.” 

Henri and I both said that it was not our vocation 
to do good, and that it would annoy us to lose our 
money. Nor did we like the idea of doubling it 
at the expense of a few young Kurds, who would 
be paying more than they ought to make us a 
holiday. Mrs. Kipper said we did not understand 
her scheme. She proposed to board and lodge her 
Kurds on such low terms that they would flock to 
the hostel in crowds, and that as there would never 
be a room empty, it would pay hand over fist. 
What Lyons had done she could do, she hoped. 
Why not? Besides, the important thing was the 
peace of Europe: or did Henri and I want another 
war ? 

“Tf everyone is as stupid and selfish as my family 
we will furnish on the hire system,”’ said Gerda. 

As she finished speaking Gaston and Eva came 
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in to see us, and when they were told of Mrs. Kipper’s 
plan, they said at once that it was quite impossible 
for Gerda to take any part in it. Where Henri and 
I had been negative, they were positive and rather 
rude. So there was a row royal, and we all lost our 
tempers. You can imagine what the two men 
thought of the undertaking, and what they said 
when Mrs. Kipper had gone. At any rate, for the 
moment, the plan was shelved as far as Gerda was 
concerned, because Henri refused his assistance, 
and positively forbade me to give mine. It seems 
odd that I should be under the thumb of a creature 
I brought into the world and nursed through all the 
illnesses of childhood, but thirty years have turned 
Henri into a level-headed man, and left me an old 
woman. All the same, it was I who had to bear 
the brunt of Gerda’s wrath, and try to pacify my 
servants when she enraged them. She had not given 
up the idea of the hostel. Far from it. She said 
that we were all made of a coarser fibre than Imogen 
Kipper, and like her degraded husband, were in- 
capable of rising to her ideals. If money was not 
forthcoming for her mission she meant to make the 
venture without money, and Gerda would help her 
if she died in the attempt. Gerda was ashamed of 
her family. 

That was nothing new. Gerda lived ashamed of 
us, but found us useful between the acts: for her 
life, like a theatre piece, was carried on in scenes, 
and the one she now began to play in my flat drove 
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us all crazy. She said that as we were sending her 
out to starve, she must learn to do every kind of 
household work herself, and also how to deal with 
tradespeople. On the face of it this sounds reason- 
able ; except, of course, the bit about sending her 
out to starve. When Eva got engaged, Sophie 
taught her everything she could about cooking and 
cleaning, and often took her with her of a morning, 
when she bought what was wanted for the day. 
But Gerda’s idea of learning was to rage round the 
kitchen and in and out of the rooms finding fault 
with everything. You would hear her storming at 
Marie because her bedroom was not finished at 
the point of the clock, or because there was a speck 
of dust on a window ledge. As for my poor old 
Sophie, she got into such a state of nerves that I 
had to have Dr. Dufour for her. Her own usual 
remedies of a cup of Valerian tea, or giving me notice 
seemed to do her no good. He said that what she 
needed was tranquillity, and that if the cause of her 
present condition was not removed, she would have 
a breakdown. 

That placed me in an awkward position, so I sent 
for Henri, and ordered a hare for dinner. During 
the afternoon I heard such a hullaballoo in the 
kitchen that I went in and found the hare being 
pulled at both by Gerda and Sophie, and an alter- 
cation going on as to the proper way of preparing 
it and cooking it. Now, if there is anyone in this 
world who can make the most of a hare, it is Sophie. 
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She gives you its body larded and basted with 
butter and some cream: and she makes a delicious 
Hasenpfeffer of its limbs. 

“ Butter and lard and cream ! ”’ Gerda was yelling. 
“Do you suppose that when I board Kurds for a 
profit I can cook with butter and lard and cream. 
This hare is going to be jugged in a simple English 
way. You just cut it up and boil it in water... .” 

I shuddered. What memories I had of boarding- 
houses, where whatever you ate seemed to have 
been just cut up and boiled in water. ‘“‘ When you 
cook for Kurds you can do as you like,” I said. 
“This is my kitchen and my hare, and if it was 
jugged in your simple way none of us would enjoy 
our dinner. Sophie will prepare it as usual.” 

Even I have to be firm sometimes, and I had 
promised Henri a hare. I could imagine what he 
would say if bits of it came on the table swimming 
in water. But Gerda went as white as a sheet, 
flung out of the kitchen in a fury, and said she 
would dine with Imogen to-night and leave home 
for ever to-morrow. 

“Splendid! ”’ said Henri whenI told him. ‘‘ She 
will soon be back, and meanwhile Sophie gets 
tranquillity.” 

“ But she reproaches me bitterly,” I said. ‘‘ She 
accuses me of liking my cook better than my own 
child.” 

“So you do, in the kitchen,” said Henri. 

“‘ But we don’t want Gerda to go to London with 
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this Mrs. Kipper and set up a hostel for Kurds. 
It is an outrageous plan.” 

“ Gerda is an outrageous person.” 

“ They will come to grief.” 

“No doubt.” 

“ But, Henri, we don’t want the child to come to 
grief.” 

“ The child is twenty-seven and her own mistress.” 

“You’re so hard, Henri. If we lent them the 
money they wanted... .” 

But Henri said our means were limited, and that 
as we often had to pull Gerda out of scrapes, we 
could not afford to help her into them too. He did 
not wish her to ally herself with Mrs. Kipper, but 
her departure would restore Sophie’s nerves, so 
the sooner she went the better. 

“T shall feel it dreadfully if she goes,” I said: 
and I thought I should, but when Gerda returned 
late at night, and said she could not go yet, I felt 
that, and so did Sophie. I wish life did not tear 
at us in opposite ways. Our desires as well as our 
duties are often divided. 


CHAPTER V 


Lucxity for Sophie’s nerves Mrs. Kipper kept to her 
plan of starting the hostel with little or no money, 
and persuading Gerda to enter into an informal 
partnership with her. Henri and I both begged 
Gerda not to bind herself in any way, and to dissolve 
the partnership if she was not happy. But Gerda 
only said that “there is in man a higher than 
the love of Happiness,” and that Imogen and 
she meant to create an atmosphere in which the 
baser kind of human being could not breathe. 
I said that if they did I should like to try it, just 
for a short time: but she was not responsive. 
She went off fairly cheerful with a cheque from Henri, 
and some of my linen and silver as her contribution 
to the atmosphere. 

Mrs. Kipper arrived at the station with a bearded 
man whose skin and manner were both too oily for 
my taste. I was given to understand that he was 
an Armenian poet and philosopher whose wife and 
children had been murdered by Turks. He told 
me that his sufferings had improved his poetry, 
and that since everything was predetermined 
nothing could be changed. I thought. he seemed 
a bit addleheaded. However, I could not prevent 
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moved off I observed to Henri that I felt uneasy 
about him. He might stick a knife into someone 
and say it had been predetermined: and the some- 
one might be Gerda. But, Henri, who had been a 
little annoyed about the silver and linen, only gave 
a grunt, and drove me to Eva’s flat for lunch. 

I often say to myself, that if three out of four 
children do well in the world, I ought to consider 
myself a lucky woman: especially as my seliger 
Martin was not the man to transmit much sense 
to his children. He was impetuous and full of 
ideas, but in sense he was wanting. Gerda is like 
him. Eva, I consider highly sensible. She showed 
it in her marriage. She took Gaston because he 
could give her what she wanted, and was a steady 
man. None of your gipsy fiddlers and Armenian 
poets for her. He was not much to look at, but she 
said she could always shut her eyes and think of 
Apollo Belvedere. She knew, too, that he had a hot 
temper, but she told me that she could usually 
soothe it with a little Beethoven, or a good dinner. 
However, there are bound to be some surprises 
in married life, and they are not always agreeable. 
Martin sniffed when he had a cold, and I remember 
a painful scene when he went out of the room in a 
huff, because I asked him to use a handkerchief. 
He said I was unsympathetic. But to sniff costs 
nothing, while to be a patron of the Arts runs away 
with money. That is how Gaston had blossomed 
out lately, and it annoyed Eva: partly because it 
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wasted money, but also because their tastes did 
not coincide. He had actually given her a picture 
at Christmas, when what she wanted was an emerald 
ring: a picture of a nude with decaying flesh and 
leering eyes. It gave Eva and me the creeps to look 
at it, and Henri said the creature’s limbs might have 
been moulded by a child out of cheese. The truth is, 
that there are nudes and nudes. Some are beautiful, 
and some are obscene, and some are just silly. 
Gaston’s Venus was macabre, but he was very angry 
because we did not admire it, and called us the most 
abusive names, such as Bourgeoise and Victorian. 
In fact he was so disagreeable that I turned on 
him, and told him that I liked being Victorian, 
and that he was a Bourgeois himself. In the 
end the picture was hung in his dressing-room, 
where Eva need not see it. 

I am looking back now at the early spring of 1920. 
It had taken us about a year after the Armistice 
to settle our affairs in London, see Eva married in 
Paris, and agree to Gerda’s return to Munich, 
where she stayed just a month. She had wanted 
to go sooner, because, she said, if there was a Bol- 
shevik Revolution, she would wish to be in it and kill 
bourgeoisie. She said Henri and I made her feel like 
that. But, Henri said she might get shot herself 
by the military party, and that if you stopped a 
bullet it did not matter much what its politics were. 
Anyhow, he would not let her go, and of course it 
relieved her to call him names. 
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Eva was expecting a baby in May, and that fs 
why Gaston’s picture had annoyed me so much. 
I asked him how he would like to have a child that 
looked like green cheese, but he only shrugged his 
shoulders and told Eva to play the first movement 
of the Pathéthique. I did not see why I should be 
silenced in that way, so, when she had finished, I 
said I wondered that anyone who enjoyed Beethoven 
could look at anything as insane and decadent as 
his precious picture. He wanted Chopin’s Polonaise 
in A Flat after that, but Eva did not play it fast 
enough to please him, so he made a G-r-r sound with 
his teeth like the monk in the Spanish Cloister, and 
said women had no feeling for Art. Altogether 
he was so irritable that he and not Eva might have 
been having the baby: and I told himso. He said 
it was enough to make a man irritable. Here on 
the one hand was Trstje, the greatest genius the 
world had ever seen, starving in a studio, and 
letting him, Gaston Malmstein, have one of his 
stupendous works for next to nothing : and here were 
we, two pampered ignorant women, presuming to 
criticise them, and complain of their price. He had 
given a thousand francs for this Venus, and in fifty 
years it would be worth a thousand francs an inch. 
I could not feel enthusiastic. What takes place 
on earth fifty years hence will not affect me, and 
in 1920 a thousand francs would still buy some- 
thing of use in the house: not the emerald ring, 
perhaps: but, for instance, a set of the best 
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English cut glass like my own. I knew Eva 
wanted one. 

However, on the whole the Malmsteins were a 
comfortable couple, and after the tempestuous 
scenes with Gerda over her packing I looked forward 
to a quiet, well-cooked lunch in their flat. The 
last thing I expected was to find Eva alone, and with 
tears in her eyes. I did not comment on them, 
because I knew that if anything was on her mind 
it would soon be on my mind too. As a family, 
we are in the habit of sharing each other’s burdens. 
I dread telegrams, because they nearly always 
mean that the boys have lost money, or that Gerda 
is going to kill herself or coming home to die: 
and Henri says that my letters to him are invariably 
a catalogue of misfortunes. As if I could help 
that. I do not seek misfortunes. They come 
upon me, and when I saw Eva’s tear-stained face 
I knew that one had come upon her. I thought 
that her cook must have given notice, or that she 
had made one of those discoveries about her husband 
so upsetting to young wives. 

“We shall be by ourselves to lunch,” said Eva. 
“Gaston regrets that he will not be here to meet 
you, as he has to entertain a business friend.” 

It wasn’t the cook then. 

““ Men do have to entertain their business friends,” 
I said. ‘It is easier for you when they go to a 
restaurant.” 

“Much easier,” said Eva, trying to speak 
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indifferently : but as she helped me off with my 
coat fresh tears brimmed from her eyes, and she 
began to sob. We were very near each other, so 
I took her into my arms. 

“My darling child,” I said, “don’t cry. While 
I have a home you have one too. We will be happy 
together.” 

““T don’t know how to bear it,” she wept, her 
voice blurred by tears. 

I stroked her hair. As I had no idea yet what she 
had to bear, I thought it was safer to say nothing. 

“ A man ought to respect his home.” 

I agreed with her imarticulately, and continued 
to stroke her hair: but, of course, I was beginning 
to feel angry and uneasy. 

“In the salon: it would have been bad enough 
in the office ; but here, close to me, just now.” 

“Good heavens, Eva! When? Who?” 

“Yesterday. You know I was with you saying 
good-bye to Gerda. He took the opportunity.” 

“ But, my child. Howternble! And you found 
them together!” 

“Well, of course. He went in to see her before 
breakfast this morning.” 

** My darling child! Are you sure?” 

*“ And, to-morrow, when the Dufours come to 
dinner, she will be there. I shall be so ashamed.” 

“But who is she?” I cried. “ Why are you 
obliged to keep her?” 

“What can I do? I can’t move her.” 
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“Can’t you?” I said, getting up. ‘I'll do it, 
I promise you.” 

At that, Eva began to giggle, but she led me across 
the little hall, and threw open the door of the salon. 
The spring sun shone into it, and on the back view 
of a rough-hewn crouching figure, raised on a pedestal 
and unclothed. 

“Do you mean to say that you’ve been making 
all this fuss about a block of marble ? ” I exclaimed. 

““She ruins the room. Besides, she is so hideous.” 

I was standing close to Eva now, and looking at 
the other side of the creature. It had slanting eyes, 
a broken nose, thick lips, and a suggestion of a 
pendulous bosom. But, really, it was little more 
than a massive square with the features of a negress 
scratched on it. 

“ Another Venus ? ”’ I said. 

“No,” whimpered Eva. ‘ This is Psyche.” 

“Who did it ?” 

“ Trstje.” 

“T wonder what Gaston paid for it? I believe 
a block of marble costs a bit.” 

‘Either he removes it or I leave him,” said Eva. 

Talk like that is silly. One does not leave a good 
husband and a comfortable home for a trifle, 
even if it weighs several hundredweight and is an 
eyesore. Still, my sympathies were with Eva. 
The salon was a smallish square room, and you 
could only move in it now by perambulating round 
the object in its midst. Wherever you stood or 
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sat you saw it, and the more you saw it, the more 
your gorge rose at it. 

“What shall I do?” wailed Eva. ‘‘ When I 
look at it I think of the twenty-second Psalm, 
‘I am poured out like water and all my bones are 
out of jomt: my heart is like wax: it is melted 
in the midst of my bowels. My strength is dried 
ap. s” 

That roused me to action, for in Eva’s condition 
such symptoms were not good for her or for her 
baby. 

I walked into the dining-room, seized the coloured 
cloth just removed and folded for lunch, and with 
Eva’s help shrouded the figure in it. 

‘“‘T shall speak to Gaston,” I said. 

On that we went in to lunch. I was shattered 
by the events of the morning, and hungrier than 
usual. Eva’s cook is quite as good as my old 
Sophie, and while we ate I reflected on the comfort 
in which my married girl lived compared with my 
poor unmarried one now facing hardships in the 
society of an unctuous Armenian and a crack-brained 
super-woman. When we had finished lunch we sat 
over the dining-room fire together, and had a little 
glass of Cointreau with our coffee. Eva does not 
have a fire in the salon except when she receives, 
and I could not help seeing, that in future, receptions 
in that room would be unmanageable. However, 
I soon got so sleepy that the future ceased to trouble 
me, and when I waked from a refreshing nap, I 
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found a little note from Eva, saying that she 
was obliged to go to her dressmaker, and that 
we would have five o’clock together, when she 
returned at four. As I was reading it, Berthe, the 
femme de chambre, came in to say that Monsieur 
was asking for Madame on the telephone, and 
would I go instead. I said I would, although I 
hate telephones, and can never hear well on them. 
Gaston has not a clear voice at any time, but gobbles 
his words nasally. However, I thought I might 
be able to say something to him, I had plenty to 
say. 

“No, it isn’t Eva. It’s me, Eva’s mother. An 
American. Very well. I can speak American. 
Eva is out till four. At once. Very well. What? 
An important client. You wish to please him? 
I am glad there is someone you wish to please. 
You have done a deal with him this morning? 
Another deal? What do you say? I am to be 
firm. Certainly I can be firm: but what about ?”’ 

You know the way of telephones. Just as I was 
getting interested nothing happened. Either Gaston 
had gone away in a pet or we had been cut off. I 
made as much noise as I could with the bell, but 
no one came, and as I stood there, Berthe came into 
the hall to answer the door. When she opened it, 
a tall, portly man with an eager eye came into the 
hall, took off his hat and introduced himself to me, 
and me to himself, as if there was not a moment to 
lose. 
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“Enoch J. Pegram, of Sapphire City. Mme. 
Colmar, the mother of my friend Malmstein. 
Pleased to meet you, Madam. Where is it?” 

“Where is what ? ” 

“The Venus by Trstje.” 

“Ohl that 1” 

I was disappointed. I hoped he had come to 
see the Psyche. In Gaston’s dressing-room the 
Venus could not annoy anyone, and I had almost 
forgotten that she was there. However, I took 
Mr. Pegram in, and drew back a curtain to give 
him a better light. She looked cheesier than ever, 
and her figure seemed to be all knobs. 

“ This, I believe, is a vurry great work of art,” 
said Mr. Pegram. 

“Gaston says it is,’ I answered cautiously. 
I was not going to cry stinking fish, because you 
never know with Americans. They buy works of 
art. If it had been a German I should have said 
Pfui or Gott erbarm! 

“Curious colour,” said Mr. Pegram. 

“ Trstje sees things like that,’”’ I said earnestly. 

“ Anything the matter with him ? ” 

I nodded. 

“That is why every stroke of his brush or his 
chisel is priceless. Gaston says he can’t live through 
the summer, and that everything he has done will 
rise in value until a magnificent specimen like this 
Venus will be worth tens of thousands.” 

“Gosh !”’ said Mr. Pegram. 
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“You know what a gold mine a picture or a 
statue may be.” 

“Do I not, Madam? I have just done Rome. 
I gave a whole week to it, though I was pressed for 
time. But Sapphire City has put its trust in me, 
and I said to myself, before I buy I’ll see. That’s 
business.” 

I murmured my assent inarticulately, for I did 
not know what he was talking about. 

“T have bought pictures for Sapphire City in all 
the capitals of Europe. We shall have a repre- 
sentative collection. I should like to add this 
Venus if my friend Malmstein would sell at a reason- 
able price. But an hour ago he refused to sell.” 

“You must ask him again.” 

“T leave Paris at five. Are you on the ’phone ? ” 

I took him into the hall, but we had no luck. 
Gaston was out. 

“It doesn’t matter,” I said, for I’d been thinking 
hard. “I’m here. I was talking to Gaston when 
you came, and he gave me full authority.” 

“Do you mean to say he’s changed his mind ? ” 

I was not going to enter into that. I knew my 
own. 

“You haven’t seen the Psyche yet,” I said. 
“ Trstje’s first and last great sculpture. That’s a 
treasure if you like. The whole world will be making 
pilgrimages to see it after the poor young man’s 
death.” 

“T’ve got a small model of the Leaning Tower 
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at Pisa,” said Mr. Pegram. “I saw it from the 
train.” 

I threw open the door of the salon, and pulled 
the table cover from the Psyche. Mr. Pegram 
said “ gosh”’ again, and stood still on the threshold. 

“ But its hardly begun,” he said. 

“It’s finished,” I said. ‘‘ Come and look at the 
front view.” 

We strolled round together, and thoughts arose 
in me. After all, the room was Eva’s salon in 
which she had to receive her friends, and how could 
she receive anyone in comfort with this monstrosity 
in its midst. 

“ Sapphire City would get a shock,”’ he murmured. 

“A shock is often educational.” 

“Sapphire City does not in general approve of 
the nood.” 

“It’s all right in an Art Gallery: and in marble. 
There is more uplift about this than about the 
Venus, and you could put her at the end of a room 
with her back toa wall. She would be the talk of 
the States.” 

“They don’t expect statuary.” 

“All the greater surprise and the triumph for 
you. Trstje’s Psyche! What a headline! Every- 
one will be asking everyone else how to pronounce 
ine 

“Not at all, Madam,” said Mr. Pegram with 
some slight annoyance. ‘In Sapphire City heathen 
mythology is just as fully attended to as it is here. 
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Besides, all the ladies insist on being psyched now. 
Haven’t you been pysched ? ” 

“Not yet,’ I said. “Have you noticed that 
wonderful expression in the goddess’ eyes? as if 
she had just waked from a dream?” 

I did it for Eva, so I hope I shall be forgiven: 
and after all, it was open to him to see what he 
liked in the thing. He stood, first on one foot 
and then on the other. Then he ambled right 
round the statue three times, his chin in his hand, 
and I could see that my enthusiasm had infected him. 

“Tt certainly is a vurry great work of art,’ he 
said, ‘“ I should like to know what my friend Malm- 
stein gave for it.” 

“ A hundred thousand francs,” I said at a venture. 
“T knew Gaston had only given a thousand for 
the Venus, but I had an idea that a big block of 
marbleranintomoney. The American said nothing. 

“ He would naturally expect to make a profit,” I 
added. ‘“‘ When he brought it home, he said it 
was worth double what he gave for it.” 

“Tt’s damned ugly, if you'll pardon the ex- 
pression,” said Mr. Pegram. 

“Oh! it’s not pretty-pretty.” I admitted. 
“Tf you want that, you mustn’t go to Trstje.” 

“T want the best for Sapphire City.” 

I said nothing more, but gazed rapturously at 
the creature’s broken nose. 

“His first and last sculpture,” murmured the 
American. 
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“ Unique,” I breathed. 

There was another silence, and then he took a 
cheque book from his pocket and a fountain pen. 

“Tl give you the hundred thousand,” he said. 
“It’s all I’ve left, I shall have to pay for a packing 
case out of my pocket.” 

I shook my head gently. ‘I’m afraid I daren’t. 
If Gaston was here you could bargain with him. 
When do you want it ?” 

“This moment. If I buy it I must put it ona 
lorry, and get a case made in a couple of hours.” 

“Can’t you have it sent after you?” 

“No. I want my best things to travel with me. 
I want to arrive with this in Sapphire City.” 

‘“A hundred and ten thousand then. Come, it’s 
public money, and if Sapphire City is a going 
concer, 305 2" 

“A going concern! In ten years’ time, Madam, 
Chicago will be an ash heap by comparison with 
Sapphire City. She hums day and night. She’s 
great. Her very babes are boosters. I’ve a boy 
of five who’d wake up the little town of London. 
Not that that’s saying much. The British are down 
and out in my judgment.” 

“Well, then, ten thousand francs won’t break Sap- 
phire City, and I don’t want to annoy my son-in-law.” 

““ You shall have it, Madam.” 

He wrote the cheque, put it in my hands, hustled 
out of the room, and in no time was back again 
followed by four voyoux, who seized the statue in 
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their filthy hands, and bundled out of the flat with 
her. I sat in a petrified condition in front of the 
pedestal until the voyoux returned for it, and said 
that the American monsieur wanted something to 
cover the statue, so that it should not be soiled or 
injured. He followed on their heels, and said he 
had seen an empty lorry passing, and been able to 
charter it. But it was rather dirty, so he needed 
something soft and thick to wrap round Psyche. 
My brain, despised as it is by my children, can work 
very quickly at times, and I remembered that Eva 
did not like the dining-room curtains. Without 
a moment’s hesitation I took Mr. Pegram into the 
dining-room, and amongst us we got them down. 
He offered to send them back, but I said he need 
not trouble. Then I went to the house door with 
him, and helped him to wind them round the statue. 
No one could have guessed from my composed 
manner what I felt like inside. I was sure I had 
done the right thing for my child, but I did not 
know what storms of wrath I might have to face 
when Gaston returned. I decided I would not 
wait for him, but would leave an explanatory letter 
and the cheque on his writing table. I said a 
friendly good-bye to Mr. Pegram, promised him 
to visit Sapphire City if ever I went to America, 
watched the lorry with him on it turn the corner 
of the street, and was about to go back into the 
house, when a taxi stopped at the door, and Eva 
with Gaston got out of it. 
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“Tt’s very odd,” exclaimed Eva. “I could 
swear that I’ve just seen our dining-room curtains 
on a lorry. Gaston says I ought to control my 
fancies, but what you see, you see.” 

“Not at all,” said Gaston. 

“T think I’ll take that taxi home,” said I. 

But they wouldn’t hear of it. Gaston said he 
had left the office earlier than usual on purpose 
to see me, and Eva had brought my favourite 
petits fours for tea. The dear children were both 
so cordial that if the thought of the cheque had 
not sustained me, I should have felt conscience 
stricken. As it was, I did not know yet what to 
feel. I had done evil that good might come, and 
I hoped I should not rue it. I wondered neither 
of them had asked me what I was doing on the pave- 
ment without my hat, but Eva was in a hurry to 
see her curtains, and Gaston after just greeting me 
had to pay the taxi. The door of the flat stood 
open as I had left it, and we went in together. The 
doors of the salon and the dining-room were open 
too, and had an air of disorder. The men who 
carried out the statue had left muddy footmarks, 
the carpet of the salon was anyhow, the dining- 
room table-cloth lay in a heap on the floor, and 
in the dining-room the step-ladder we had used to 
remove the curtains still stood near the window. 
When Eva saw the state of things she gave a 
shriek, and called out “Thieves, thieves,” at 
the top of her voice, so that Berthe and the cook 
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both came out of the kitchen to ask what was the 
matter. 

“Send them back again,” I said in English. 

Gaston, who had dashed into the salon and seen 
his statue gone, now issued from his dressing-room 
in a fury. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he shouted at 
me, but instead of waiting for me to speak, he 
rushed into every room in the flat, and even opened 
the cupboards, as if he hoped to find the Psyche 
hidden there... 

“T told you our curtains were on that lorry,” 
cried Eva. “ You said it was my fancy.” 

“ You never liked them,” I reminded her. 

“But they cost a thousand francs, and we are 
not insured against burglary. I wonder if my 
jewels have gone ? ” 

By this time the two servants were running here 
and there too, and making more noise than their 
master and mistress. I had got rather chilly in 
the street, so I sat down near the dining-room 
fire, having first taken Mr. Pegram’s cheque 
from the writing table. Before long, Gaston, his 
small eyes hot with anger, burst in followed by 
Eva. 

“Unless you can explain what has happened I 
shall send for the police,” he stuttered. 

“But, Gaston, calm yourself,” pleaded Eva. 
“You can’t suppose my mother has the statue. 


Where would she put it ?” 
E 
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“Was it there when you went out or was it not 
there ?”’ 

“Of course it was there. We threw a table- 
cloth over it.” 

““ What for?” 

“So that we need not see it.” 

“ Tell me, Gaston,” I said persuasively. “If you 
had to choose between your wife and that horror, 
on which would your choice fall?” 

He actually danced with rage and spluttered 
something at me that I did not understand. So 
I saw that it was no use trying to soothe him. 

“Tl play a little Beethoven,” said Eva. 

“Damn Beethoven!” said my _ son-in-law. 
“Where is Trstje’s Psyche.” 

“Tf you'll sit down quietly I'll tell you all about 
it,” I said, “‘ but I must begin at the beginning.” 

“Ten thousand francs,” screamed Gaston. “I 
find an object for which I gave ten thousand francs 
gone from my flat, and you ask me to be quiet. 
The police must deal with this.” 

“Only over my body,” said Eva, placing herself 
against the door. “The police shall not be sum- 
moned until we have my mother’s explanation 
No doubt she has acted for the best.” 

“ Fools always say that.” 

Poor dears. They were both dreadfully upset, 
but I was not, because I had Mr. Pegram’s cheque 
in my hands. I was enjoying myself. 

“Ts Trstje really dying ?”’ I asked. 
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“Dying!” said Gaston. ‘‘ No. Why should he 
be dying ?”’ 

“You said he was ill, the other day.” 

“T suppose a man may be ill without dying. He 
has influenza.” 

“T told Mr. Pegram he could not live through the 
summer. I understood you to say so.” 

“ Pegram came then!” 

I nodded, and for a moment there was a silence : 
one of those silences during which two and two are 
put together, and lead to a storm. 

“You’ve let him have the statue,” yelled Gaston. 

“ Didn’t you want him to have it?” 

“Want him to have it! Do I buy things to sell 
them next day without a profit? Am Ia fool?” 

“You sent him here, didn’t you ? ” 

“To see the Venus. He is buying pictures for 
his city. Trstje is in bed and couldn’t receive him. 
I thought he might order something through me.” 

Gaston is the most good-hearted creature, always 
trying to do others a turn, so, although he had been 
rather uncivil, I beamed at him. 

“T’m afraid he won’t do that now,’ Isaid. ‘ He 
has spent his last penny on the Psyche, and will 
have to pay for the packing case himself. But you 
might give Trstje a trifle.” 

“Give Trstje! Haven’t I paid Trstje ten thou- 
sand francs! Ten thousand francs! How dare you 
sell my Psyche to a raw American ? Can he appre- 
ciate it? No more than you and Eva do. I knew 
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he’d want the Venus. I told you to be firm. I 
never dreamed. Oh, hell! My Psyche gone to 
the States : and what did you sell her for? Where 
is the money? Give me the money.” 

I thought he was going to fall into a trance, as 
Othello does when Iago stirs him up about Desde- 
mona: for he made funny sounds in his throat, 
clenched his fists and rolled his eyes. 

“T am very sorry,” I said, “I am very sorry 
that I did not take Eva home with me and leave you 
to keep house with the Psyche. If you can’t control 
your temper better than this you are not fit to have 
the care of your wife at present.” 

“Leave him alone, mamma,” 
irritate him.” 

“Did you know what I had given for it? ”’ said 
Gaston in a menacing voice.” 

“JT did not know. I had to make a price myself.” 

“What do you know of sculpture? How could 
you make a price?” 

I opened my hand and displayed the cheque. I 
unfolded it and looked at it. I gave it to Gaston. 
He examined it in a dazed way. The next moment 
he had pulled me out of my chair and was doing a 
fox-trot round the room with me. A most undigni- 
fied proceeding. I should not have minded though, 
if Berthe had not come in suddenly with the dining- 
room curtains, which Mr. Pegram had thoughtfully 
sent back. 


said Eva. ‘ You 


CHAPTER VI 


It is always annoying to accept the second best, but 
it cannot be helped sometimes. Eva’s child was 
born at the right time, and was a healthy baby, 
but unfortunately it was a girl. Gaston did not 
mind this at all. He liked the idea of a grown-up 
daughter, he said, and obviously you must begin 
with a baby daughter in order to have a grown-up 
one in the years to come. She was christened 
Jeanne Suzanne after her two grandmothers. I am 
Suzanne. We soon became devoted to the little 
creature, although she had begun life by disappoint- 
ing Evaand me. We both think a great deal more 
of boys than of girls, and would rather have had a 
Jean than a Jeanne. But we agreed that we could 
bear it so long as she did not prove to be the first 
of a series. JI am sorry for parents with a row of 
daughters all needing husbands and dowries. In 
England you sometimes hear of a household where 
there are five or six daughters and no sons: and in 
England no one takes the trouble to arrange 
marriages for the poor things, or even to provide 
for them. On the Continent this sounds incredible, 
but we English know that it is so. 

I have not told you yet that my only sister, Mary, 
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is married to an Englishman, and lives in Cornwall. 
She used to live at Wimbledon. Occasionally, 
when I feel strong enough, I pay her a little visit, 
so I know all about English country life. The only 
thing I cannot tell you is where the working people 
live, because all their little huts and even their 
barns are inhabited by spinsters of small means 
who have not married. This is agreeable for them, 
but must be inconvenient for the artisans and 
agricultural labourers, who marry young and want 
house room. I am sure that Victor will marry 
English, and I hope he will not have a large family 
of daughters who will eventually live in converted 
barns. Of course, if the daughters arrive and grow 
up while I still have my senses, I shall make matches 
for them. Henri always says that I look too far 
ahead where it is unnecessary, and not far enough 
where it might be of use: and he told me the other 
day that I should do better to marry off Gerda than 
to trouble my head about the unborn. But how 
can I marry off Gerda? Her head and her heart 
are always so full of the last freak that she will not 
look at any one normal. I was expecting her to 
come home to die before long, because her letters 
as usual were full of her sufferings and her dis- 
appointments. So I wrote to remind her that the 
flat would be shut in August, and that if she wanted 
a funeral in Paris, she must have it in July or 
September. Naturally I did not put it quite in 
that way. I told her that I meant to do a cure in 
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the Black Forest this summer, because the air 
suits me, and that I should be delighted if she would 
come too. 

Sophie and Marie would both be away on their 
holidays, and Ludwig was to be well taken care of 
by one of Henri’s friends. When Henri proposed 
this, I had not asked the name or the sex of the 
friend. One does not pry into a young man’s 
affairs if one wishes to keep his affections. But 
Gerda always treats her brother as if he was still 
in the nursery and she had grown up. Henri is 
good nature itself, and as a rule takes no notice, 
but sometimes he gets annoyed. He would not put 
my precious Ludwig where he would be ill-treated, 
which is all that matters. Ludwig has his own 
morals, and is not likely to adopt other people’s. 
I said so to Gerda in a letter, but she only wrote 
back that I was gaga, and that Victor was terribly 
upset when he heard that I was going to Germany. 

A day or two later he wrote himself, imploring 
me to try Folkestone instead, and giving me as one 
of his reasons that a family called Watkins had 
taken a house there for August. I need hardly say 
that I knew what that meant. My Benjamin was 
courting a young woman called Watkins, in the 
English way, without my supervision and approval. 
I had always known it would happen. I should 
have an English daughter-in-law, who would look 
on us as foreigners, and wear sale bargains. Henri 
would endure her, Gerda would quarrel with her, 
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and I should see my boy settle down for life to 
English cooking. However, it could not be helped. 
Victor was his own master and doing pretty well 
in business. He cod marry a girl without a penny, 
but what mother would wish her son to do that? I 
felt that I must look into the matter, and make the 
acquaintance of the family Watkins, even if my 
health suffered. 

Henri agreed with me, but said my health would 
probably benefit. The air in Folkestone was 
magnificent, and the hotel cooking would no doubt 
have the same effect on me as doctor's orders. I 
should eat to live. He could not promise to come 
over and see me while I was there, but said he 
would fetch me from Boulogne in his Daimler 
on my return journey. He and Sophie saw me 
off, and as I do not like an acrobatic progress 
to a luncheon car I took all I wanted with me. 
Unfortunately my fellow passengers were Eng- 
lish, and I could see that when I began to eat 
they were amused. The truth is that there 
is nothing so insipid as a chicken sandwich, 
and nothing better than the wings of a fat chicken, 
taken in the hand, and eaten with fresh, well- 
buttered rolls. So I took my chicken in the hand 
and enjoyed my lunch. If I do not enjoy my food 
it disagrees with me, and Dr. Dufour says I must 
be most careful to avoid that. 

When we got to Boulogne, Victor was there to 
meet me, and as I had not seen him for some time, 
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I naturally put my arms round his neck and kissed 
him warmly on both cheeks. He extricated himself 
rather hastily, and glanced at the English people 
who had travelled in my compartment and seen 
me eat chicken for lunch. At the same moment 
a porter took possession of my hand-luggage, and 
when he had them strapped on his shoulder upset 
the contents of the food basket on the platform. 
The bottle of Bordeaux was broken, and everything 
else scattered and displayed, chicken, rolls, peaches, 
cheese, petits fours, chocolates. There was nothing 
to be ashamed of, and yet I could see that Victor 
felt ashamed. The porter was one of those beady 
eyed little frogs who boil over like a pan of milk, 
and he was actually dancing with rage, and blaming 
me and my basket for his own want of care. So I 
got in a rage myself, and used French expressions 
that Henri uses when he is annoyed. Between us 
we made quite a little scene, and Victor had to 
pacify the porter with an enormous tip, because 
he wanted to call a gendarme and accuse me of 
insulting him. When we got on to the boat, the 
English people had trouble with their porter, and 
as they could not speak a word of French they 
turned to me for help. 

“ We heard you talking so fluently just now,” they 
said. But I was not of much use to them, as they 
wished to pay the exact tariff, and I did not know it. 
We never trouble about tariffs when we travel, but 
just give as we feel inclined. I suppose we go 
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through life giving everyone a little too much, but 
I sometimes wonder what it amounts to in a year 
over what skinflints spend. I don’t mind flaring up 
at a porter who is impertinent, but I should hate to 
look at every sixpence before I spent it. Henri 
says he wishes I would, but he does not mean it. 
He is lavish with his money himself. 

Victor is not much like his brother, either mentally 
or physically. He is shorter and slimmer than Henri, 
dapper in his appearance, and to my thinking, 
artificial in his manner. He always reminds me of 
a foreigner playing an English réle on a continental 
stage. I have often seen it done, and they all do 
it in the same way. Their movements become stiff, 
their faces solemn, and their voices level and low. 
My sister, Mary, who lives entirely amongst English 
people, agrees with me about this, but says she cannot 
see the peculiarities that give rise to such ideas of 
the English on the Continent. I suppose life-long 
habit blinds people. I see that the English are 
unable to use their hands and shoulders expressively, 
and I know they pride themselves on speaking in 
low tones, even when they are moved. But Victor 
overdoes it a little, and as I am very slightly deaf 
I cannot always hear what he says. 

When we got to Folkestone he took me to the 
hotel on the Leas, where he had engaged rooms for 
us both, and while we were waiting in my room for 
the servants to bring up my trunk, he fidgeted in a 
manner that told me he had something on his mind, 
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and was about to cough it up. I know this is 2 
vulgar phrase, and that I ought to have written 
“ divulge” instead, but there is something in the 
English atmosphere that makes me wish to be a 
vulgar woman. I thought of all sorts of vivid 
French injunctions the moment I saw the chamber- 
maid, who said she was off duty in five minutes, 
and could not fill my hot water bottle at night: 
but, instead of uttering them I pressed a treasury 
note into her hands, and asked her to recommend me 
to a friend who was going to be on duty in her 
place. She said she would if she happened to see her, 
and that if I liked she could oblige me with early 
tea at eight. She called it “ite,” but I understood 
her. 

“TI thought she would never go,” said Victor. 
“I want to talk to you, mother.” 

“T see you do,” I said, for he had now got hold 
of the soap dish lid and was fidgeting with it, so 
that it made a clatter on the marble top of the wash- 
stand. 

“ Sit in that chair,” I said, pointing to the only 
easy chair in the room. It was placed between the 
end of the bed and the chest of drawers, and I 
thought that if he sat there he would have nothing 
to fidget with; but I was mistaken. Directly he 
took the chair he began to jingle the coins in his 
pockets, a most irritating sound. However, I had 
two bunches of keys with me, so I sat down and 
jingled them as loudly as I could. 
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“For heaven’s sake put down those keys,” the 
boy said irritably, and took his hands from his 
pockets. I put down my keys and began to arrange 
the brushes and bottles from my dressing-case on 
the toilet table. Victor groaned and looked at his 
watch. 

‘“T had no idea it was so late,” he said, “‘ I must 
dress and so must you.” 

“ Mess !” 

“ Dress.” 

“What for’??? 

“ For dinner, of course. Do remember that you’re 
in England, mother.” 

So the family Watkins came down every night, 
the men in white shirts, and the women with bare 
backs, to eat their evening meal. I hoped, at any 
rate, that they were accustomed to a good one. 

“Have you any friends in the hotel? ” I asked. 

“No! but I have some in a house close by. 
Charming people! Their name is Watkins.” 

“Have they sons of your own age?” 

“No. But they have seven daughters.” 

Perhaps I was tired by the journey, but I suppose 
I felt like Gerda when she says she swoons. You 
may think that there was nothing to swoon at in 
the fact that an unknown English family called 
Watkins had seven daughters, but if you do you 
will only show that you cannot enter into the feelings 
of a mother with an eligible and beloved son. 

“What’s the matter, mother,” said Victor. 
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“T’m so sorry for them,’ I said. 

“ Sorry for whom ? ” 

“For the family Watkins. Seven sons are a 
blessing, but seven daughters are a calamity. I 
suppose none of them are married ? ” 

“The eldest is going to be,” said Victor in an 
annoyed way, and then he told me I had forgotten 
my English, and that I could talk of a family Bible 
but not of a family Watkins. I said that I still 
talked well enough to get along, and that if his 
friends did not like my English I should be pleased 
to converse with them in French, German, or 
Italian. 

“T would rather they didn’t know that you 
understood German,” said Victor anxiously. Then 
he looked at his watch again and fled. It could not 
be helped, I knew. In an English hotel you either 
dine when other people do, or not at all: and I was 
hungry. 

As I unpacked some of my clothes and dressed 
I felt heavy hearted, partly on account of the family 
Watkins, and partly because I felt sure we should 
have a bad dinner. I am a good judge of hotels, 
and I knew this one was the kind where the menu 
is written in French, and the soup tastes of dish- 
cloths and water. When I tell my English brother- 
in-law that the cooking is bad in England, he says 
it is because the English are not a greedy nation. 
It may be so, but it is not a reason that consoles 
me. I enjoy a well-made soup, and I do not enjoy 
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dishcloths and water, and what I do not enjoy dis- 
agrees with me inside. Man is so compounded of 
body and spirit that his very point of view, and 
his good and bad humour, depend on his digestion. 
There is a well-known anecdote about Voltaire, 
showing that he understood this, but 1 cannot quote 
it here, because Victor would say it was vulgar. 

The dinner was just what I expected, but I have 
always been ready to sacrifice myself for my children, 
even to the extent of sago pudding and stewed 
rhubarb for dessert. I did not eat much, because 
the sago was lumpy and the rhubarb half raw, but 
I reflected on my boy’s future, with his constitution 
permanently undermined by such fare. 

“T might send you a French cook,” I said from 
the depths of my thoughts, and forgetting that I 
had not led up to the idea. Victor, who had wisely 
refused what the waitress called “‘ sweets,” and was 
smoking a cigarette, looked up from a brown study. 
We had not spoken to each other since we had eaten 
a leaf or two of flabby salad with a morsel of stewed 
pigeon, on which there was nothing to eat at 
all. 

“Mrs. Watkins has asked us to go in and see them 
to-night,” he said. “If you are not too tired after 
your journey I should like to take you there.” 

“How many of the seven daughters will be in 
bed ?”’? I asked. ‘‘ What are their ages? ” 

“They begin at nineteen and end at thirteen,” 
he said. ‘“‘ The first three died.” 
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I gasped, and my thoughts went travelling to- 
wards my boy’s future again. Suppose I lived to 
see him fed on sago and rhubarb and the father of 
innumerable daughters; all requiring husbands. 

“I am ready,” I said. “I am all curiosity to 
behold Mrs. Watkins: what there is left of her.” 

“ There is plenty left of her,” said Victor. “ But 
Kitty is not going to be as massive as her mother. 
She is her father’s build.” 

“Ts Kitty the eldest ? ” 

“Yes. I hope you will like her, because I have 
asked her to marry me. She has not given me 
her answer yet, but she has promised to make up 
her mind soon.” 

If I had followed my feelings, I should have said, 
confound Kitty’s impudence, for my anger rose 
within me at the idea of any girl hesitating as to 
whether she should or should not take my son in 


marriage. But I restrained my tongue. 


CHAPTER VII 


On our way from the dining-room I saw an un- 
occupied writing-room, and I beckoned Victor to 
follow me in there before I followed him to the house 
of his friends. 

“T should like to ask you a few questions,” I 
said. “You have spoken of the massive Mrs. 
Watkins, but you have not said a word of her 
husband. What is his position ? ” 

“Stock Exchange,” said Victor. “Come along, 
mother, I want to get there before they begin their 
bridge.” 

“What bridge ? ” 

“The game. Mr. Watkins doesn’t like inter- 
ruptions, but there is a back room where we can sit 
and talk.” 

“ But this is a family occasion, a ceremony!” I 
cried. ‘ You present your mother to the parents 
of your future wife, and you imagine that she will 
sit in a back room while these barbarians play 
cards in the front one. Let them put down their 
cards when I arrive, and devote themselves to my 
entertainment. That is my idea of good manners. 
As for Miss Kitty, I hope that she will pass muster 


and succeed in pleasing me.” 
76 
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“Perhaps I had better go round by myself,” said 
Victor. 

But I did not want him to do that. My curiosity 
was roused, and I was impatient to see the girl my 
son. desired to honour. 

“Have you at least found out whether the Papa 
Watkins will give each of his seven daughters a 
dot?” I asked. 

“The English word is dowry,” observed Victor, 
who is always annoyed when I mix up several 
languages in one sentence. I can’t think why. He 
understands them as well as I do. 

“Never mind about the word,” I said. ‘‘ Would 
you like me to inquire for you ? ” 

The poor boy turned as white as a sheet and lost 
his temper completely. He said that in England 
that was never done until the marriage was practic- 
ally settled, and that any premature inquiries about 
money were considered indelicate, and would not 
be well received. He hoped I would remember this 
and be careful. 

I always try to placate my children, and especially 
my sons, so I said I would be on my guard. But 
I only half liked the sound of it. I knew what 
these large families of females are in England when 
they get hold of a prosperous young man. They 
swallow him, and he is lost to everyone but his 
wife and his in-laws. However, the moment I 
entered the room where Mr. and Mrs. Watkins with 


five daughters had assembled, I felt swallowed 
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myself, and, strange to say, rather liked it. They 
came round me in a friendly cheerful way, addressed 
me as Madam, hoped I had had a smooth crossing, 
and asked me if I spoke English. That made me 
laugh, and then we seemed to go on laughing, 
while Kitty took my coat, and Nancy picked up 
my gloves, and Hester brought me a footstool. 
I forget what Betty and Rosamond did, but they 
were there staring at me, with round blue eyes, 
and looking as if all their lives they had gone to 
bed at sundown, and been fed on bread and butter. 
The mother was larger than any of them, and still 
handsome. Mr. Watkins was large too, and bony, 
but luckily his girls did not take after him in this 
respect. He was very cordial but a little fidgety, 
and I wondered whether he was suffering from 
harvest bugs, which I had always found very bad 
in England in summer. In fact they cause me 
more annoyance than mosquitoes do in Venice. 
But soon I saw that all he wanted was his evening 
game of bridge, which was being delayed a little by 
my arrival and reception. The table stood ready, 
and before long he and Victor sat down to it with 
Kitty and Nancy. I should have liked to watch 
them, because when you are suddenly presented to 
seven members of a strange family, it takes you a 
little time to sort your impressions, and decide 
whether or not you like them, and which of them 
you like best. But Mrs. Watkins soon took me into 
the back room of which Victor had spoken, saying 
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that we could talk there without disturbing the 
card-players. The folding doors between stood 
open, and we could hear but not see them. The 
younger girls were sitting on a balcony that faced 
the sea. 

I was rather glad to be alone with Mrs. Watkins 
for a while, and form some opinion of her without 
any side currents from her daughters. She seemed 
to be an amiable woman, but entirely wrapped up 
in her husband and children. Henri says that is 
what a woman should be, and that if ever he marries 
he will expect his wife to have no interests except 
his welfare, and no occupations except those that 
minister to his comfort. I cannot imagine Henri 
settling down to the companionship of a Mrs. 
Watkins, even if she talked French, and let Beer 
or Patou dress her. She had a monotonous voice 
that made me sleepy, but not soothed, and by the 
time that the party in the next room had played 
two rubbers I knew nearly as much about the 
zymotic and other diseases from which her children 
had suffered as I knew in that way about my own. 
At first I did my best to play up to her and renew 
the interest I had once felt in measles and mumps. 
But, of course, I wanted to talk about Gerda’s 
measles and Henri’s mumps; and she was not a 
good listener. I could hardly get in a word edge- 
ways, especially when she had finished for the 
moment with diseases and began on schools. The 
seven daughters had been to the same school, she 
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said, because their father believed in continuity 
in education. 

“ My four children were all brought up ditferently,” 
I told her.” 

“What a pity,” said Mrs. Watkins. 

“Why ?” I asked. 

Mrs. Watkins did not tell me. She seemed quite 
unable to fix her attention on my children, and went 
on with a long list of the prizes brought back at 
the end of each school year by her girls. I told her 
that Henri had been at the head of his school, but 
she only said, “‘ How nice,” and that Pamela was 
going to act in As You Ltke I? at Christmas. 
From her tone I thought the child was to play 
Rosalind or Celia, but when I observed that such 
a part required some histrionic talent, she said that 
the speaking parts were easier than the silent ones. 
Pamela was going to be a forester, and carry a bow 
and arrows. Kitty was going to make her a doublet. 
Kitty and Nancy had both taken lessons in dress- 
making when they left school, but Hester and Betty 
were not inclined to be needlewomen. Rosamond 
was athletic and excelled at games. She could 
drive a car too, but that made Mrs. Watkins nervous 
in London where the traffic was so dangerous. 

“The traffic is still more dangerous in Paris,” I 
said. ‘‘ When I am in my son’s car my heart is in 
my mouth every minute, although Henri’s driving 
is marvellous. But no one could expect a girl to 
have the nerve of a man.” 
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“Rosamond’s nerves are like steel,” said Mrs. 
Watkins. ‘We consider her the beauty of the 
family. Artists admire her profile, and the colour 
of her hair. Some people think that the girls are 
very much alike.” 

“They are all very good-looking,’ I said, 
wishing to be amiable, and also to take some 
part in the conversation in order to keep myself 
awake. 

“They are,” said Mrs. Watkins, so complacently 
that I longed to shake her, or else to tell her that 
other people had pretty daughters. Besides, pretti- 
ness is not everything. I had still to find out 
whether Miss Kitty would make my Victor a good 
wife (if she took him), and what her father would do 
for her. 

“ Seven daughters must be a great responsibility,” 
I said, “ I have had many a sleepless night worrying 
over my two.” 

“T never worry, and I am a good sleeper,” said 
Mrs. Watkins. ‘‘ My girls have such sound con- 
stitutions.” 

“T am giad to hear that,” I put in. 

Mrs. Watkins looked as if she wondered why, but 
went on talking. 

“We have never changed our doctor. I sent for 
Dr. Pippin when I was first married and got a 
little nettle-rash through drinking iced water on 
a hot day, and he has attended us all ever 
since.” 
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“When my married daughter departed on her 
honeymoon, I felt as tired as a general does after a 
strenuous campaign,” I began. It was not what 
I wanted to say. I wanted to ask Mrs. Watkins 
if she ever reflected that she would require seven 
sons-in-law, that in these days they would take 
some finding, and that they would probably slip 
through her fingers if she did not offer them any- 
thing with her daughters except a sound con- 
stitution and a pretty face. You can get those with 
a dairymaid. Seven sons-in-law. But it is an 
army. 

“It might be terrible,’ I said. “ Suppose they 
all disagreed with each other.” 

Mrs. Watkins, who had not followed my thoughts, 
naturally looked puzzled.” 

“The seven sons-in-law. You cannot expect 
to find seven young men who see eye to 
eye.” 

“T shall not have to find them. In England we 
disapprove of the Continental made marriage. If 
my girls choose to marry, I shall be very glad, and 
if they remain single, there is a home for them as 
long as we live.” 

** One does not live for ever,” I murmured. 

“My mother died when she was ninety-seven. 
That gives me another forty-seven years. By that 
time our baby Pamela will be sixty. Besides, 
large families of daughters marry easily. You 
always see it. Provided of course they have looks. 
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We have a saying in England, that one wedding 
makes another.” 

“I was born and brought up in England,” I said 
dryly. “I know all your sayings and all your 
ideas.” 

By that time I felt that I knew nearly all there 
was to know about Mrs. Watkins, so I was glad 
when Kitty came in and invited her mother to take 
her turn at the bridge table. It surprised me a 
little to find that Mrs. Watkins could detach her 
mind from her family, and concentrate on a game; 
but the longer I live the more often I find my cut- 
and-dried judgments of people at fault. Even 
my own children do not always act according to 
plan. Miss Kitty sat down beside me, and began 
to knit a jumper. I liked her present appearance, 
and as she was the image of her mother, I could 
look forward without dismay to what she would 
be in middle age ; for Mrs. Watkins, though massive, 
was still a personable woman. I liked the girl’s 
candid expression and guileless blue eyes. She 
had bleached fair wavy hair, a pale skin, a pretty 
mouth, and such colourless eyebrows that you hardly 
saw them at all The whole family except one girl 
had these colourless eyebrows. I mean seven of the 
eight females had them. I had not got into the 
habit yet of considering Mr. Watkins one of the 
family, but later in the evening I saw that he too 
was wanting eyebrows. On this account Mrs. 
Watkins should not have married him. 
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“You could easily use a little colour,” I said. 
“It would be an improvement.” 

Of course I ought not to have said it. I did not 
know Miss Kitty well enough yet to give her advice 
on her personal appearance, in fact, I did not mean 
to say it aloud. But through living alone a good 
deal I often find myself giving voice to a thought 
that would have been better left unspoken. At 
least I think it comes of living alone. Henri says 
it is because I have such peculiar brains. When I 
ought to use them they fail me, and when they would 
be better dormant they are too wide-awake. I 
certainly know sometimes what he means by a 
business engagement. 

However, no harm was done by my advice to 
Miss Kitty, for she held up her white jumper, and 
said she thought of finishing it off with a band of 
pink. From what I saw of her knitting, and the 
shape of the garment, I did not think it would matter 
what she finished with : but I could hear the chorus 
of family praise when she appeared in it, and her 
mother’s aside to me, for instance, about her 
daughter’s cleverness. Kitty was telling me at the 
moment that her father and Rosamond were strong 
swimmers, and that her mother could not bathe 
this summer, because it was bad for her heart. 
She said that except for her mother, the whole 
family went into the sea twice a day, and felt the 
better for it. I said I was delighted to hear it, and 
yawned. I wondered how my son, with his alert 
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brain, could wish to pass his life with a girl who had 
none: for that, I decided, was what ailed the family 
Watkins. 

“Have you ever been out of England ?” I asked 
her. 

“No,” she said. “ Dad says that with so many of 
us he can only afford one holiday a year, and we 
always come to Folkestone. Rosamond proposed 
a change this time, but none of us wanted it. What 
could be nicer than Folkestone. 

“Have you no wish to go abroad ?” 

“Do you mean Switzerland? Rosamond would 
like to go there in winter.” 

I could imagine it. Toa place where none but 
the English count, and where nothing but English 
is spoken. 

“T was thinking more of foreign cities,’ I 
said. 

“T shouldn’t like the foreigners,’ she exclaimed 
hastily, and then coloured with distress, as if she 
feared she had said the wrong thing. I began 
to think she was rather a dear, though limited 
mentally. After all, contentment and a sound 
constitution would both be new departures in our 
family. We are none of us strong, and none of us 
happy. I wondered what Kitty would make of 
Gerda. 

“Have you met my daughter, Gerda ? ” I asked ; 
but she had not. She observed, however, that it 
was an odd name. 
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“Tt comes in Hans Andersen.” 

She looked blank. 

“Don’t you read Hans Andersen ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“What do you read ? ” 

“T don’t read at all,” she said, ‘‘I never have 
time.” 

“Do you do much in the house then ? ” 

“In the house ? ” 

“Not here, of course, but at home.” 

“Do you mean housework ? ” 

“Well, yes.” 

“T arrange the flowers, and write mother’s notes 
for her sometimes.” 

“You can’t cook ?” 

She looked a little surprised but forgiving. Her 
manner seemed to say, “‘ How odd these foreigners 
are, but what can you expect?” There was a per- 
ceptible pause before she answered, and then she 
said: “I’ve never tried.” So I changed the subject 
hurriedly, for I had no wish to offend the girl, 
and her domestic education was not my affair at 
present. 

Before long the bridge came to an end, and when 
I had refused whisky and soda and eaten a biscuit, 
Victor and I walked home. Mrs. Watkins said that 
if I felt inclined she would call for me next day 
and take me down to the sands, so that I could see 
Prue and Pamela bathe. The five elder girls were 
going for a day’s expedition to Rye with their father 
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and some friends, Victor, it seemed, was to accom- 
pany them. I made myself as agreeable as possible, 
and promised to be ready at half-past ten, although 
the prospect of sitting on sand amidst a crowd of 
nursemaids and children filled me with dismay. I 
had no suitable clothes for such an ordeal, nor were 
my age and weight of a kind to face it comfortably. 
But I had my reward on the way home, when Victor 
assured me that I had made a good impression on 
the family Watkins, and that Kitty had whispered 
in his ear that I was a dear old thing. I could only 
hope that they would be of the same opinion to- 
morrow, and that I should survive a morning on the 
sands without an upset. 

I saw that if I was to drag out a fortnight in 
Folkestone I should have to extricate myself from 
the friendly attentions of the family Watkins, other- 
wise I should spend the whole morning in watching 
it bathe, the whole afternoon at its picnics, and the 
whole evening yawning in its back room. It had 
no idea that anyone could possibly desire anything 
else, and was charmingly ready to welcome me in a 
circle as amiable as it was dull. 

Perhaps the spectacle of youth ought to be 
sufficient in itself for the old: but it never has been, 
and never will be for me. I like young people, but 
I ask something more of them than conceit and in- 
experience. I liked Kitty because she had spirit 
as well as good looks. She was ignorant, but she 
was alive. The others I did not know yet, but I 
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could not accept their mother’s account of them. 
She reminded me of a hen, a well-feathered hand- 
some one, that broods its young and feels happy. 
I rather like looking at a hen with all its chickens 
peeping out at the world from its wings: but hens 
cannot talk and tell you by the hour what wonderful 
chickens theirs are, and what illnesses they have 
survived. If they could, what tedious companions 
they would be. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Ir was many years since I had been to an English 
seaside place on the South coast, and when I got 
down to the sands with Mrs. Watkins and her two 
flappers, I thought the scene amusing for at least 
five minutes. There was such a crowd that one 
had to walk delicately in order not to step on children 
or stumble over tent ropes, or disturb sand castles. 
All along the edge of the water the little ones were 
paddling and playing, while behind them their 
elders dozed and gossiped in deck chairs, or flopped 
in and out of bathing tents. A barrel organ was 
braying, a company of pierrots was surrounded by 
a crowd a little way off, and near the Watkins’ 
tent three niggers in striped trousers were finishing 
a cake-walk. Prue, the youngest and prettiest of 
the sisters, tucking her hand in my arm, assured me 
the niggers were really white men under their paint, 
and asked me if I would like them to sing a song 
called, “Take me to my Coal Black Mammy,” 
because if I would, she was on speaking terms with 
them, and might communicate my wishes. Perhaps 
out of politeness she ought to offer them sixpence for 
obliging us. I produced the sixpence, but said I 
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believe it, and fluttered away from us, an agreeable 
little creature, light of foot, and friendly in her ways. 
I incautiously praised her to her mother, and flung 
wide the matriarchal flood gates. All the seven 
sisters were miracles of virtue, beauty and in- 
telligence, and Prue’s school mistress said that tears 
rose in her throat when she reflected that Prue was 
the last member of a family that had given tone 
to her establishment for years. 

“Perhaps there will be grandchildren to follow 
on,’ I said, “if, as you seem to expect, your 
daughters marry. = 

“ But, of course, omen will marry. I suppose you 
know that your son has proposed to Kitty. If she 
makes up her mind, and he can satisfy Mr. Watkins 
as to his prospects we shall give our consent.” 

“But I have not given mine yet. In France 
we consider that there should be prospects on both 
sides; and with such an expensive family Mr. 
Watkins may not feel able. . . .” 

It was ridiculous. Here we were, two elderly 
matrons, plunging into a discussion my son had 
charged me to avoid, and under circumstances that 
made consecutive talk impossible. I was inter- 
rupted by a man wishing us to hire beach chairs, 
and I took one, although they were the kind that 
pinch your fingers. With some difficulty I let my- 
self down in mine, and stayed there because without 
help I could not have got to my feet again. Mrs. 
Watkins had what she called a beach seat, and sat 
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flat on the sand, sticking out her brogned shoes in 
front of her. They were a large size, and so were 
her ankles, but I am sure that did not trouble 
her. 
“In England a man marries to please himself, 
and he does not ask his mother. He informs her,” 
said Mrs. Watkins. 

“ England is not a model in all things for all the 
world,” I said. 

“ Tt should be,” said Mrs. Watkins. 

That took us away for the moment from the 
thorny subject of Victor’s marriage, for I am behind 
no one in my love of England, but I do not like 
silly conceit. I asked her, therefore, if she set 
English cooks and dressmmakers above French ones, 
and she said she did. What are you to do with a 
woman like that? She shuts you up by the sheer 
force of her ignorance and stupidity. However, 
the argument was brought to an abrupt conclusion 
by a dog. 

I never think of Ludwig asadog. Heis my friend 
and companion, and his manners in their way are 
perfect. Other people’s dogs are different and 
usually offensive. Gaston’s mother has one that 
she calls Bleck, but the name on its collar is Black. 
She looks annoyed when I say Black, and thinks 
I am correcting her English. The creature has long 
hair, and she brings it with her when it has had a 
run on muddy roads. I could bear this if it stayed 
on the carpet, because a carpet can be brushed or 
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scrubbed, but it always jumps up on the sofa, and 
my sofas are covered with brocade. 

“‘T hope you don’t mind,” she says, and there is a 
coolness between us now, for last time it happened 
I said I did mind, and proposed that we should sit 
in the kitchen where the chairs are of wood. Henri 
says I ought not to have done it, and that it would 
have been better to take Ludwig to call on Gaston’s 
mother after a mud bath. But there are things 
one cannot do, because they are too grossly incon- 
siderate. I was thinking of Bleck, and longing for 
Ludwig as I watched some people playing with an 
old English sheep dog, a huge handsome one, with 
a shaggy mane and friendly eyes. His owners were 
throwing sticks into the sea for him, and he was 
bounding and barking with delight, dashing into 
the water and out again, shaking himself in showers, 
and wanting to go on with the game for a year and 
a day. Two other dogs had joined in and followed 
him when he came on the sands with a stick in his 
mouth. One was a quick silvery smooth-haired 
fox terrier: what Gaston calls a “ fox’; and the 
other was just a dog, black and big. 

“T wish people wouldn’t exercise their dogs in 
front of our tent,” said Mrs. Watkins. 

“Why not?” I asked: but the next moment I 
knew why. The three dogs dripping with sea 
water chased each other in a bee-line for us, and 
before I realised what was going to happen were all 
over me: for I could not extricate myself from my 
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deck chair like a flash of lightning. In fact I made 
matters worse by trying to get away, for something 
happened to the chair. It collapsed with me more 
or less in it, and there I floundered in the sand, the 
dogs as startled as I was but giving themselves a 
good shake close to me, my hat was pushed off my 
head, and my clothes in what some poet calls 
“sovereign disarray.” I lay as helpless as a big 
beetle on its back, until several pairs of curiously 
black hands came to my assistance, and heaving 
all together pulled me into a sitting position, when 
I saw myself surrounded by the three nigger minstrels 
in striped trousers. The dogs had been called or 
kicked away, but Prue and Pamela stood there 
giggling in their bathing dresses, and Mrs. Watkins, 
as cool as a cucumber, asked me if I were hurt. 

“Tam very much shaken,” I said, ‘“‘ I should like 
to go back to my hotel at once.” 

“But then you won’t see Prue and Pamela 
bathe,” said Mrs. Watkins. 

“One can never have everything one wants,” I 
said, and holding out my hands to my black knights 
I allowed two of them to pull me to my feet, while 
the third steadied me behind. I think I have not 
said yet that I weigh thirteen stone. 

“Can you get back safely by yourself,” said Mrs. 
Watkins doubtfully : but she did not offer to come 
with me. She was there to see Prue and Pamela 
bathe, and the idea of disappointing herself did not 
occur to her. 
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“‘ We'll see you ’ome, lidy,” said one of the niggers. 

One of them gave me his arm, another stood close 
by in case I needed his help, and the third told me 
he had an old mother just my size. Of course 
people stared at us, but I did not mind that. I 
was too glad of their support and companionship 
to think about what I looked like progressing slowly 
along the Leas with three coloured gentlemen in 
striped trousers. When I got opposite my hotel 
I bade them good-bye and gave them a Bradbury. 
So they insisted on seeing me safely across the 
road, and said they’d serenade me that night 
during dinner. I thanked them, but said I should 
probably be dining out. I’m always anxious to 
avoid anything that might annoy my children, 
and Victor is so particular. 

When he came back he asked me what sort of day 
I had had, and I told him about the dogs upsetting 
me and my chair. In the afternoon I had taken a 
little drive by myself in an open car, and he seemed 
to think I might have had Mrs. Watkins and perhaps 
Prue and Pamela with me. But I said he must have 
a little patience, and not expect me to swallow a 
family of nine as one swallows an oyster. 

“The only one that interests me is Kitty,” I 
added. 

“We will go round there again after dinner,” he 
suggested. ‘‘ I will ask Kitty to show you a patience 
game she plays. She is very good-natured.” 

As I detest cards I thought I should be the good- 
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natured one if I learned it, but when we got to the 
house we found that three neighbours had come in, 
and that two bridge tables were set ready. We 
were a few minutes late, it seemed, for Mr. Watkins 
liked to sit down punctually at nine. He was quite 
fussy about losing no more time, insisted on his wife 
playing as well as Kitty and Nancy, and said that 
the younger ones were to take turns to sit with me 
in the back room. 

“Won’t that be rather trying for the younger 
ones,” I said ironically, for I was beginning to think 
that the family Watkins was a little wanting in 
manners. 

“Not at all, not at all,” he assured me in a fidget. 
“Hester, you go first. The other two can sit on 
the balcony.” 

“Ti sit on the balcony myself,” I said moving 
towards it. “It’s a heavenly night.” 

Mr. Watkins looked rather put out, but raised no 
objection. I had taken his measure. He was one 
of those men who think a female must be ruled for 
her good, even when she is fifty and weighs thirteen 
stone. He lived surrounded by eight females all 
moulded in this faith, and I hoped that if Kitty 
married Victor she would not diverge from it. But 
as I sat amongst the three younger ones on the 
balcony I thought some of them would probably 
give trouble before long. They were what I suppose 
healthy, high-spirited young women have been 
since the world began, ready to seize new ways 
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and act on them. Victor said they were very 
modern, but I have no doubt myself that they had 
their counterpart in the Middle Ages, or even when 
their ancestors wore woad. There were lights on 
the balcony, and they were all three knitting 
jumpers. When they were not knitting they were 
powdering their noses. Hester and Betty whispered 
to each other, but Rosamond sat next to me and 
asked schoolgirl questions. IJ remembered that 
she was the fifteen-year old one who played tennis, 
and she wanted to know whether my daughters 
were good at games. 

“They don’t play any,” I said. 

“ Then what do they do?” 

I explained that Eva was married, and had a 
husband and a child to look after, and that Gerda 
was working at music and helping a friend with a 
hostel for Kurds. 

“What a funny thing to do!” 

It was no doubt, but, when anyone out of the 
family said so, I felt annoyed. So I enlarged on 
the usefulness of Gerda’s life, and on her noble 
ambitions. But I spoke to deaf ears. The child 
began to fidget as I have done myself when button- 
holed by someone tedious, and in the midst of a 
sentence she sprang to her feet, craned her neck over 
the balcony, and shouted to someone below. The 
two other girls threw down their jumpers and 
crowded close to us. 

“Who is it?” I asked. 
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“Our niggers,’ they cried. “They are going 
to serenade us.” 

“ They are not niggers really,” whispered Betty. 
“Their names are Montmorency, Chandos, and 
Buckingham. One of them only has twelve lives 
between him and a title. They do this for fun.” 

I got out of my chair and stood looking down 
on my saviours of the morning. They recognised 
me, and began dancing a sort of hornpipe together, 
with expression of delight and friendliness. Then 
they started a song with a chorus, in which the girls | 
and some lookers-on below joined. When it was 
finished we threw pennies down that Montmorency 
picked up. Chandos, addressing meas “ lidy,”’ asked 
if I was going strong, and Buckingham said he 
would be pleased to give me his arm to the sands 
and back again whenever I needed an escort. The 
girls wanted to know if I had met them in Paris. 
The crowd became noisy and a little ribald, and Mr. 
Watkins appearing suddenly on the balcony wished 
to know what was going on. Victor came with him. 

“ Come an’ ’ave a little walk by moonlight, lidy,” 
shouted Montmorency. At least he didn’t shout. 
He had a rather husky, dulcet voice that carried 
well. 

“ Bring the young lydies.” 

“They're drunk,” said Mr. Watkins severely. 
“ Can’t you see that they’re drunk.” 

Now that he pointed it out I did see it. But with 
liquor the price it is in England I should not have 
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thought one Bradbury could have made three men 
so happy. 

“They behaved very well this morning,” I said 
regretfully. I took it for granted that Mrs. Watkins 
had told her husband and children of my adventures, 
because in my family whatever happens to one is 
known immediately to the others, especially if it is 
unpleasant. 

“When the dog had knocked me over they saw 
me home,” I said to Victor, whose manner asked 
for information. “I was feeling very shaken, so 
Buckingham gave me his arm. There are only 
twelve lives between him and a title.” 

They were dancing again, and shouting to me to 
come down and dance with them. The crowd had 
grown and was as merry as they were. They began 
to dance too. The three girls vanished from the 
balcony, and before long, to our horror, we saw them 
amongst the dancers below. They had found 
partners at once, but Montmorency, Buckingham, 
and Chandos still capered by themselves. I was 
glad of that. The other bridge players had joined 
us now, and I could see that Mrs. Watkins was 
annoyed. 

“ How could you let the girls go down there? ” 
she said to her husband; and he explained that 
they had not asked his permission. 

“They are dancing with the Bruton boys and 
Jack Orme,” said Kitty, and that seemed to throw 
oil on troubled waters for the moment. If only 
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Buckingham had kept sober, or if he had not been 
a trained acrobat! I saw that he had detached 
himself from his friends, and was approaching the 
house in cart wheels, and when he got close to it 
we lost sight of him for a moment. Imagine 
then what I felt like, when, without a word of warn- 
ing, his face appeared above the balcony with an 
ingratiating grin on it. Before I could utter a cry 
his legs were over, he had seized my hand and kissed 
it, and seeing a large lighted untenanted room 
behind us had bounded in there on his hands. Mr. 
Watkins and Victor both rushed after him, and told 
him to get out of the house at once or they would 
call the police. The rest of us did not rush, but we 
followed to see what was happening; and as Mr. 
Watkins was spluttering with rage we tried not to 
laugh. Buckingham was standing on his shoulders, 
and telling Victor not to be a coward, but to allow 
himself to be lifted up there too. Then he seemed 
to fall backwards on to the card-table, turn a somer- 
sault, and seat himself on the top of a high chiffonier, 
where he lighted a cigarette and asked for a drink. 
Mr. Watkins rang an old fashioned bell-pull with 
such fury that it came off in his hand, and was hurled 
by him on the floor. Victor quite forgot that he 
was English, called the man a crapule, and told 
him to come down from there at once, and even 
pulled at his legs in order to hurry him. Then there 
was a general scrimmage in which everyone joined, 
because everyone found themselves threatened. 
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Buckingham suddenly threw himself upon Victor, 
bore him to the ground, sprang to his feet again, 
darted here and there as if he were crazy, jumping 
on to tables, turning somersaults, alighting just 
where you knew he could not be, and blowing me 
kisses whenever he brought off some turn that took 
our breath away. The angry men lumbering after 
him might as well have tried to catch a bird or a 
butterfly, and when there was a crash of broken 
china, it was they who had knocked down the 
chimney ornaments, and Mr. Watkins who sub- 
sequently had to pay for them. In the midst of the 
hubbub came the proprietor of the house in answer 
to the bell, an ex-butler, who, until he married, 
had been butler to a bishop. He did not come into 
the room. He stood at the open door, and his 
manner excommunicated us. 

“ Call the police,” shouted Mr. Watkins. ‘‘ This 
man must be locked up. Get hold of him.” 

The ex-butler seemed to be petrified. He stood 
there staring at his room with chairs and tables 
overturned, his precious vases smashed upon the 
floor. They had been wedding presents. The card 
table was broken. There was the print of two 
muddy boots on a cretonne chair. A nigger in a 
red coat and striped trousers had stood on the card 
table, and when it collapsed with his weight had 
given a shrill whoop, and made a dash for the balcony, 
the whole company after him. The ex-butler came 
a little farther into the room, picked up the bell rope, 
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set the chairs straight, and put the card table on end 
against a wall. 

“T want a policeman,” cried Mr. Watkins 
excitedly, coming back from the balcony. ‘“ He 
has escaped like a monkey, down a drain pipe. 
Can’t you get a policeman ? ” 

‘“T’m not sure that the police station would send 
constables or answer inquiries at this time of night,” 
said the ex-butler with phelgm. “ Besides, I’ve no 
one to run errands. The maid is out.” 

“But the fellow broke in here and did all this 
damage. Surely I can charge him.” 

“T know very little about criminal law, sir, I am 
accustomed to families that have no occasion to 
invoke it. I suppose if the person in question came 
here he expected to see someone he knew.” 

Everyone stared at me. 


CHAPTER IX 


Victor hardly spoke as he saw me home. That 
was his English way of showing annoyance, and I 
dislike it intensely. It is difficult to meet. I told 
him exactly what had happened on the sands that 
morning, and that it was not agreeable for a woman 
of my age and weight to be knocked senseless by 
three dogs. I said Mrs. Watkins ought either to 
have seen me home herself, or sent her girls with me. 
He did not say a word. I, of course, ought to have 
relapsed into silence too, or observed that it was a 
fine night, but that a halo round the moon always 
means—whatever it does mean. I forget. My 
mind is not usually fixed on the weather, but on my 
own joys and sorrows, and they depend on the people 
about me, rather than on the atmosphere. If it 
rains I stay at home, and if it is fine I go out. But 
Victor vexed me, for when we got back to the hotel 
he came into my room and said :— 

“You really must be more careful, mother! 
Remember that you are in England.” 

“Am I likely to forget it after that dinner?” I 
asked him. “It is disagreeing with me. I must 
have a nip of cognac. Give me my bag.” 

He gave me the bag absentmindedly. 
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“ Kitty is inclined to like you,” he said. 

“ That takes a load off my mind,” I assured him. 

“But judging by your conversation and your 
figure, she thinks you must be over fond of your 
creature comforts.” 

I didn’t say, tell Kitty to go to blazes. Where my 
children are concerned I can exercise an extra- 
ordinary degree of self-control, and if Victor was 
determined to marry a Watkins, I was equally 
determined to make the best of her for his sake. 
So I only gave an almost inaudible dissentient grunt, 
and continued to sip my thimbleful of brandy. 

“In London Mr. and Mrs. Watkins have an 
excellent social position,” said Victor earnestly. 

Victor is the only one of my children who troubles 
about that kind of thing. It is a weakness like 
another, and I never laugh at him. On thecontrary, 
I tried to look delighted, and said, “ Really,” in a 
sympathetic way. 

“ Tf Kitty marries me, two or three hundred people 
will probably call on us. At least there are a 
hundred names on her mother’s visiting list, and 
nearly every name means a family.” 

“ What a bore,” I said, and wished I hadn’t, for 
Victor frowned. 

“We look at these eee differently,” he said, 
and bid me good-night. Next day it rained, and I 
sat indoors with a French novel; but Victor went 
out and came back to lunch full of beans. That was 
his expression, not mine: and as the lunch was as 
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bad as the dinner had been, it seemed a mercy that 
he should be full of anything. He said that the 
niggers could not annoy us again, because they had 
been locked up for being drunk and disorderly, and 
would be sent to prison or out of the town. Poor 
Montmorency, Buckingham, and Chandos! I felt 
moved to the quick when I heard this, and said so. 

“They got drunk on the money I gave them,” I 
cried. ‘I must send them some more.” 

But Victor would not hear of it, and said I must 
not go to the police station to inquire after them. 
If I did it would probably get into the papers. In 
England everything you wanted kept out of the 
papers got in, and everything you wanted in was 
kept out. I really must be careful now, for the 
beans of which he was full had nothing to do with 
niggers, but happened because Kitty had accepted 
him. He was to have an interview with Mr. Watkins 
that afternoon, and he hoped to be married in 
October. If all went well we might have an al fresco 
lunch, with champagne, to-morrow, to celebrate 
the engagement. 

I had an uncomfortable sense of being left out of 
a scene in which I ought to have played a part, but 
as Victor was financially independent, he seemed to 
think that I had nothing to do with his marriage 
except to give him my blessing. 1 suppose he was 
right. In England young people manage their own 
affairs, and from the English point of view he had 
shown unusual consideration for me when he asked 
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me to come to Folkestone. So with my usual bad 
habit of uttering my thoughts aloud, I said :— 

“T suppose it might have been worse.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ said Victor, flaring up, 
which was only natural. 

“ Suppose the péve Watkins .. . 

“Need you speak of Mr. Watkins in that way ?” 

‘“T need not. Suppose Mister Watkins says he | 
cannot give his daughter a penny ? ” 

“T shall say that I am able to support my wife. 
Otherwise, I should not have proposed to her.” 

“Then, whenever she wants a new dress she will 
have to ask you for the money.” 

“She will not. I shall give her a cheque book, 
and the right to draw on my bank account.” 

“Good heavens!’ I cried. ‘“‘ Suppose she drew 
the whole lot one day and vamoosed with another 
man?” 

“You’ve been seeing too many films lately,” 
said Victor coldly, and that ended the argument. 
He left me alone with my thoughts, which, like his 
marriage, might have been better and might have 
been worse. Kitty was a charming girl, and her 
family had a hundred names on its visiting list, 
a fact that impressed Victor more than it did me. 
Still, it meant that my future daughter-in-law had 
traditions and connections, which is something in 
these days. I was not afraid of Henri bringing me 
one of his little friends. He sees life whole, too 
clearly to do anything so silly, but with grown up 
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sons you live on a volcano till they are safely married. 
You never know who will get hold of them. I was 
badly in need of some relief to my feelings, so 
while Victor was away I wrote to Henri. 


“ My DEAR SON—A great deal has happened since 
I left Paris two days ago. You will hardly know 
that I have gone, but I feel as if I had been away 
from you and my darling Ludwig a hundred years. 
Don’t forget that on Sundays he expects chicken 
for dinner, but if you give him a wing on no account 
let him have the bone, he has always had delicate 
intestines. He adores meringues, but he only gets 
them when we have some ourselves. I do not 
believe in spoiling a dog, if Ludwig is a dog. JI am 
sure that he is far more intelligent than anyone 
called Watkins. There are nine of them and seven 
daughters. Figure that to yourself, seven daughters, 
all but one having flaxen hair and insufficient eye- 
brows. Otherwise, it goes well with them. They 
have straight flat figures that remind me of a certain 
vulgar song, their limbs are athletic and fly up 
and down like semaphores, their clothes are of a 
kind that women describe to each other as ‘ run- 
up,’ and their conversation revolves round family 
events. But Victor is engaged to Kitty, the eldest 
of the seven, and hopes to marry her in October. 
He has just told me so without saying with your 
leave or by your leave. Such are English manners, 
and, although I am English myself, I think them 
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more remarkable for sense than for courtesy. 
Certainly such procedure saves time and perhaps 
vexation. There is no wrangling over the amount 
of the girl’s dowry, because it is not considered a 
disgrace here for the daughter of well-to-do parents 
to go to her husband as Griselda went to Wautier. 
Victor thinks he is doing very well for himself, 
because his future-in-laws have a social position 
and a hundred names on their visiting list. He 
wishes to live in Kensington, and be entertained 
by a hundred families, whom he will have to enter- 
tain in return. What a life! especially for Kitty, 
who will presumably have the feeding of the visiting 
list on her hands. However, I have been in there 
two evenings now, and have been offered nothing 
but whisky and soda. Perhaps they will wipe off 
the hundred in some such simple way, with packs of 
cards, and whiskies and sodas. The English are 
very practical. I will send you a wire this afternoon 
when Victor has interviewed Mr. Watkins. Yester- 
cay morning I went on the sands, and was knocked 
down by three fighting dogs. I was rather shaken, 
so some niggers saw me home, and at night came to 
the Watkins’ house to serenade me. One of them 
swarmed up the balcony and into the drawing-room, 
where he jumped on to cupboards and tables like 
an acrobat. It was very amusing, and made me 
laugh, but Mr. and Mrs. Watkins did not like it. 
Niggers are not on their visiting list. They looked 
down their noses, and when English people who have 
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a social position look down their noses, you feel 
chilly and wish to go home. Iam very happy to be 
here with Victor and get to know Kitty: but my 
heart will give a jump when I see you and Ludwig 
again. Do not say to yourself that I am unhappy 
and dislike the family Watkins. No one could 
dislike people so evidently upright and amiable. 
But I can feel that they consider me a foreigner. 
They call me Madam, and are interested in my 
habits and my clothes, which makes me sympathise 
with the monkeys at a zoo. You watch them 
because they are like you, and foreign to you, and 
have queer ways. It comes natural to me to use a 
French expression sometimes, and perhaps to point 
what I say with my hands. Why not? If you 
watch a good French actor, he says at least as much 
with his hands as with his lips. But the family 
Watkins wants every French expression translated, 
and that makes intercourse tedious. I am sure 
that socially the English are a subtle nation: toa 
degree other nations fail to understand. But these 
people are not subtle. The girls remind me of 
bumble bees. They are harmless and buzz about. 
The father is good but fidgety, and the mother broods 
over her visiting list. She is not sure yet whether 
the people on it will assimilate me. On Mondays 
I buy a rabbit for Ludwig, and it lasts him two days. 
Once a week at least he likes a bit of liver, 
“ Your affectionate mother, 
““ SUZANNE COLMAR.” 
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“ P.S.—Victor has just come back. Everything is 
settled, and he is to be married in October. I am 
going round at once to take Kitty into my arms.” 


*P.S. 2.—I could not take Kitty into my arms, 
because she had gone out. Mrs. Watkins looked 
surprised to see me, and did not mention her 
daughter’s engagement to my son until I did. She 
then said that young people must please themselves, 
and that she hoped it would turn out well. I said 
I hoped so too for my son’s sake. She said she was 
rather afraid of mixed marriages, so I reminded her 
that this would not be a mixed marriage. Victor 
was born in Rome, but that did not make him an 
Italian. Legally, by education, by domicile and 
by choice he was a Briton. Mrs. Watkins said, 
‘Oh! is he?’ and changed the subject. I, however, 
came back to it, and said that if the young couple 
pleased I would give them their household linen 
for a wedding present: Mrs. Watkins hardly re- 
sponded to this except by telling me that Mr. 
Watkins liked cotton sheets in winter. I said 
Quelle horreur, and she asked me to translate. I 
then came home, but we are going round again after 
dinner to hear what the plans are for the picnic 
to-morrow. Victor is out buying the champagne 
for it, and Kitty is ordering the food. ‘Victor says 
they usually have mutton sandwiches but he 
thought I should expect something better on such 
an occasion. He is really providing the food as 
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well as the wine and the cars: and he told me that 
Kitty had said they would have salmon, and two 
ducks, and several pounds of gooseberries. I have 
been thinking things over. Two ducks for eleven 
people! and gooseberries! small red over-ripe ones 
with thick skins. Ich danke dafur, I shall see what 
I can do.” 


“ P.S.—Victor says that Kitty is going to take the 
salmon as a mayonnaise, and that the ducks are to 
be carved at home. He says she is a wonderful 
organiser, and thinks of everything. The dear boy 
is so happy that I feel happy too. After all, if 
mutton sandwiches content you, eat them. The 
African Bushmen exist chiefly on roots, and pro- 
bably enjoy their lives in their simple way.” 


When my Eva got engaged to Gaston, his family 
and my family were moved to smiles and tears and 
kisses. There had been some slight preliminary 
difficulties about such things as which side should 
buy a piano for the young couple, and whether the 
drawing-room chairs should be covered with velvet 
or brocade; but when these were settled our hearts 
could speak as loudly as we pleased, and we vied 
with each other in celebrating the betrothal. How 
different was this affair in Folkestone! The family 
Watkins did not receive me with any touch of extra 
warmth. They played bridge as if nothing of 
importance was happening. Mr. Watkins had set 
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his mind on an early start next day, and as he 
wanted one, felt sure that everybody could be ready 
for it. Mrs. Watkins thought it might be managed, 
since there were no sandwiches to cut: the goose- 
berries arrived, and were found to be a little mil- 
dewed, but no one seemed to think that would 
matter: the younger children said they hoped 
Kitty had not forgotten something they called 
Kiora, since they did not drink wine: and the 
whole family laid more stress on when and where 
they would bathe, than on what and where they 
would eat. At last when the bridge was over, and 
all the girls assisted by Victor were engaged with a 
mammoth picnic hamper, Mr. Watkins sat down near 
me and said that Kitty was a wonderful organiser, 
and would make a man a splendid wife. I said I 
was glad to hear it. . 

“T have given my consent,” he said with a heavy 
sigh. ‘‘ Your son seems to be doing well in business, 
and to be quite an agreeable young man. I know 
very little of him.” 

“T know very little of Kitty,” I rejoined, “ but 
she seems to be quite an agreeable girl.” 

He looked at me sideways, and as if he was only 
half pleased. 

“She is an English rosebud,” he said. 


CHAPTER X 


THEY chose a most uncomfortable place for their 
picnic, a deserted marshy shore, across which a gray 
sea crawled with a dispirited flop of its little waves. 
It was a close misty day. The midges bit my face 
and bit my ankles. There was not even a deck 
chair to be had, so I was obliged to sit on the sand 
or walk about. When I sat on the sand I got cramp, 
and when I walked about I got tired. Victor and 
the family Watkins put on bathing dresses, but they 
said it would be poor bathing, and they did not hurry 
into the water. When they did go in they did not 
hurry out. I thought we should never have lunch. 
I became quite exhausted, and no wonder. It was 
half-past two before we got gathered round the food 
hampers, and then every one except me was damp 
and sandy. Some of them had bare feet, a form of 
undress I dislike. Mrs. Watkins had allowed her 
hair to get wet and it was hanging loose about her 
shoulders. JI watched it anxiously when she began 
to cut bread and butter. It hung perilously near 
the loaf. However, I could not be fanciful. I was 
too hungry. I took a slice when it was offered, and 
Victor brought me an enamel plate on which there 
was some flabby lettuce and a lump of salmon 


smothered with a sauce that looked like furniture 
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polish. But it was not quite covered. I could see 
one corner of it. So I began on my bread and butter 
and waited, for, as a guest, it was not my place to 
say anything. 

“ Kitty!’ said Mrs. Watkins, who sat next to me, 
“there is something wrong about this salmon.” 

“It’s raw,” said Mr. Watkins putting his plate 
down with a face of disgust, and he spat out a piece. 
I was glad I had waited, for I should not like to spit 
at a picnic, or to swallow something raw that should 
not be raw, but delicately cooked. 

“Who cooked the salmon, Kitty?” called out 
Mrs. Watkins, for her eldest daughter was a little 
way off busily putting chunks of raw fish on plates. 
Victor stood by with the bottle of furniture polish. 

“J didn’t have it cooked,” said Kitty, turning 
round and staring at us blankly. “I thought it 
came from the fishmonger’s ready to use like lobsters 
and prawns.” 

“ Silly ass,” said Nancy. 

Mr. Watkins handed his plate back with an ex- 
pression of impatience. I followed his example as 
to the plate, but observed amiably that one cannot 
expect old heads on young shoulders. 

“ Are the ducks raw too ?”’ called out one of the 
girls. 

“ Jolly housekeeper you’ll make.” 

7 .he gooseberries are mildewed.”’ 

“Do you mean to say you’ve only brought one 
loaf for eleven people ? ” 
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“ Really, Kitty !’’ said Mrs. Watkins. 

““ Give me the ducks,” said Mr. Watkins. 

“Can’t we cook the lumps of salmon in the tea 
kettle ? ”’ asked one of the younger girls; but there 
was no tea kettle ; only Kiora and water and several 
bottles of Pommery. 

By this time not a crumb of bread was left for we 
were all famished, and one small loaf amongst 
eleven people does not go far. Mr. Watkins was 
handing about bits of duck, and as they had been 
diminutive ducklings, they did not go far either. 
Kitty with a suspicious look of tears in her eyes sat 
apart close to Victor, who was trying to open cham- 
pagne, but was not finding it easy, because the 
nippers had been forgotten. While he was still 
fumbling with the first bottle I managed to scramble 
to my feet and walk across the sand to them. 

“Have you two had anything at all yet?” I 
asked. 

“We don’t want anything,” said Victor. 

“We are not hungry,” said Kitty, who looked 
green with hunger. So did Victor. 

“We shall have tea directly,” he said. 

“But this is a solemn occasion,” I went on. 
“We are going to celebrate your engagement, and 
drink to your future happiness. In Paris there 
would have been a. banquet. We should have 
begun with bisque.” 

Victor groaned. Bisque is his Leibspeise, and no 
one makes it as well as Sophie. 
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‘Salmon with Sauce Verte,’’ I continued dreamily. 

Kitty shuddered. 

“ Langue de Boeuf with sauce piquante. Bombe 
aux Péches.” 

“Oh, do go away, mother,” cried Victor. 

“We can’t bear it. We're starving,” muttered 
Kitty. 

“You're making her cry,” said Victor savagely. 
“It wasn’t her fault. At least it was, but she did 
her best.” 

“You know I wanted to bring some food,” I said, 
addressing myself to Kitty, “but Victor said it 
would not be polite.” 

“T wish you had,” said Kitty. 

“T actually bought it and packed it.” 

“ And left it at home! Oh!” 

“It’s in the car,” I said. 

I could have laughed. Those two young people 
were on their feet and scampering back across the 
marsh like two streaks of lightning. 

“What are they doing?” said Mrs. Watkins. 

“ They are fetching a hamper of food,” I explained, 
and I put a deprecatory note into my voice, because 
for Victor’s sake I wished to be polite. Mr. Watkins 
looked a little brighter at once. 

“Have they been playing a practical joke on us 
then ? ” he asked. 

On the spur of the moment I invented a fable 
about Continental picnics being contributory, but 
I need not have troubled. When the hamper 
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arrived, and was found to contain a cooked ham, 
dozens of buttered rolls, and some good pears and 
peaches, we all fell to, and I must say that the end 
of that picnic party was a deal more cheerful than 
the beginning. The only remark made by Mr. 
Watkins on the turn of affairs was made to me as 
he helped me into the car on the way home. 

“It was clever of you to remember a carving 
knife and fork,” he said. 


When I got back to Paris I had to describe the 
family Watkins, and especially Kitty, to my own 
family and friends: and as I naturally wished to 
make the best of things I found myself repeating 
Mr. Watkins’ phrase. ‘‘ She is an English rosebud,” 
I said to Henri. 

It was very tiresome, but neither Henri nor 
Gaston seemed to set much store by rosebuds, even 
when grown in England. They evidently thought 
that Victor might have done better for himself. 
I explained that Kitty’s parents had the same feeling 
about her, and I told them about the Visiting List 
and the Social Position. But some ideas will not 
bear transplantation. I tried them in French, and 
I tried them in German, but I could not give them 
any weight. Gaston said that a man who could 
not spare a girl a small dowry was probably not 
solid, and that the most important thing in life was to 
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be solid. Henri said very little, but I could see what 
he thought. Victor had just been caught by a 
pair of pretty eyes, and probably cajoled into a 
proposal from which he could not retreat without 
being sued for Breach of Promise. You can never 
make foreigners understand that English people 
of the better classes do not bring suits for Breach of 
Promise, and although Henri was born in Madrid, 
and passed the first ten years of his life in Italy, 
he is through and through a Parisian. He loves 
the French as whole-heartedly as Victor loves the 
English. Eva is like me, a cosmopolitan. Gerda 
changes with her love affairs. I am sorry two of 
my children are so hide-bound, but it does not 
prevent them ail four being fond of each other. It 
was still to be seen whether Kitty would fit com- 
fortably into our family. I thought she would, 
although she would no doubt consider us queer. 
In course of time we were all invited to the wed- 
ding, and Henri had an affectionate letter from 
Victor asking him to be best man. Gerda wrote 
saying that she did not want to be a bridesmaid 
as it was so expensive, but that Victor and Kitty 
would never forgive her if she refused. I was glad 
to think that Gerda was behaving in a peaceable 
way for once, and sent her a cheque, but it came back 
by return of post with a letter explaining that all 
was at an end between Gerda and the Watkins 
sisters, including Kitty. Gerda had taken Imogen 
to tea there, and the whole family had made a bad 
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impression. They said they had never heard of 
Kurds except with cream, and Mrs. Watkins had 
actually asked Imogen to take an interest in one of 
her charities which had something to do with English 
war widows, and was not in Imogen’s line. She had 
not approved of the war, and could not lend her 
support to its widows. They should not have given 
their men. Mrs. Watkins had said that English- 
men had not waited to be given. They had gone 
as a matter of course and without any flourish. 
Imogen had turned red and her eyes had snapped, 
phenomena that Gerda understood and dreaded. 
Unfortunately other people had come in and talked 
in a way Imogen did not like of Soviet Russia. 
There had been words, in fact, a sort of scene. 
Kitty had spoken of Lenin and Trotsky in a dis- 
respectful way. The younger ones had chattered 
and interrupted. No one seemed to be really 
interested in Soviet Russia or in Kurds. They were 
people with trivial interests and narrow ideas. 
Imogen said that the world was full of such people 
but that she had hoped better things of Victor. 
Kitty had bubbled over about the arrangements 
for her wedding and her honeymoon. She had 
talked of it as her wedding and her honeymoon. 
Gerda had set her right, and talked of the wedding 
and the honeymoon as Victor’s. Kitty had chosen 
the bridesmaids’ dresses without any reference to 
Gerda. They were chosen to suit her sisters. If 
Victor had married Imogen he would not have been 
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saddled with six sisters-in-law, all brainless. How 
could a man enjoy the intellectual vigour of an 
Imogen and marry a Kitty. Men were fools. 

I kept the cheque by me, and was not surprised 
to get a wire a few days later demanding its return. 
A letter from Gerda followed, showing that for the 
moment she was decidedly disgruntled with Imogen, 
and that the Watkins household was making a 
strong appeal to her by its sanity and friendliness. 
She was spending a week-end there, and was being 
driven about by Kitty in the two-seater Victor had 
just given her. Kitty was a darling; not brainy 
perhaps, but so restful and uncomplicated. The 
bridesmaid’s dress was going to suit Gerda after all. 
It was like Kitty, uncomplicated, just a chemise 
in fact of pale blue georgette. The fur caps and 
and stoles worn with them were to be the gifts of the 
bridegroom, and they had been Gerda’s idea, 
rapturously applauded by six uncomplicated 
Watkinses. Victor wrote about these too, but not 
rapturously. He said Gerda, as usual, was inter- 
fering and letting him in for a lot of unnecessary 
expense. Luckily, he had just made a bit that 
would tide him over his wedding, but he was very 
grateful for my offer of the household linen, as in 
England the bridegroom provided it, and the 
amounts he had to spend on this and that frightened 
him. Luckily, Kitty had simple tastes, and made 
her own clothes. 

I had quite forgotten my offer of linen, but 
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apparently Mrs. Watkins had not. I decided, how- 
ever, to buy it in London, as I felt sure that Kitty 
would not want French shapes and sizes. I went 
there a few days before the wedding, and stayed at 
Jules in Jermyn Street, for though we had all been 
very poor during the dreadful years of the war we 
were now on our feet again, and could turn up our 
noses at boarding-houses. Kitty met me by appoint- 
ment at Walpole’s in Bond Street, and as she was a 
few minutes late, she found me looking at sheets. 
She had a list written on paper in her hands. 

“T like the finest Irish and hemstitched,” I said. 
“I don’t care for embroidery, but if you do you shall 
have some. Those are the unlaundered French ones. 
They wear well, but you see they are a little coarser.” 

Kitty who was prettier than ever, looked at me as 
if I were talking Hebrew. She gave me a list made 
out in her mother’s writing. It began with twelve 
hemstitched cotton, and went on with six plain 
cotton for maids. 

“But do you want cotton sheets ?”’ I cried. 

“T don’t know,” she stammered. 

“ You must know whether you like them.” 

aor t.”” 

“Which are you used to?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you mean to say that you’ve been sleeping 
on cotton or linen all your life, and don’t know 
which ? ” 

Incredible as it sounds it was so. She took no 
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interest in sheets, or in anything to do with her 
linen cupboard. She did not know that there was 
a linen cupboard on the flat they were furnishing, 
but supposed that what was not in use could be 
kept in a trunk. 

“Mother says we ought to have twelve sheets,” 
she said with an air of apology. ‘“‘ There is a spare 
room, and we shall sometimes want some there.” 

I looked at thelist again in order to conceal my 
feelings. According to Mrs. Watkins the young 
couple were to start with six hemstitched pillow 
slips for themselves, and six plain ones for the 
maids. They were to have twelve dinner napkins, 
and six Turkish towels, twelve fine face towels, 
six huckaback for the maids, and some household 
rubbers. The whole list was to cost twenty pounds. 

“Do you want no tablecloths ? ” I asked. 

Kitty said she thought not. They were to use 
mats, and expected to get some for wedding presents. 

“ Are you going to have square pillows or long 
ones?” I asked. | 

“T don’t know,” said Kitty. 

“But you must have ordered them.” 

“T suppose Victor did. I chose the eiderdowns.” 

““ Have you any idea what shape you like best ? ”’ 

She had not. In fact she had no ideas about 
anything except embroidered tea cloths. Her eyes 
kept wandering to some on view, so I told her they 
came last and did not matter. 

“T shall start you with twenty-four Irish linen 
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sheets,” I said. ‘‘ Shall you keep them singly or in 
pairs ?”’ 

“‘T suppose that will depend on the housemaid,”’ 
she said, but she was beginning to look rather worried. 
I felt worried too, although I enjoyed choosing the 
things. 

“T never let any servant except Sophie go near 
my linen cupboard,’’ I said, “I get it out myself, 
and put it away myself.” 

“Those sheets you have chosen are five pounds 
a pair!’’ she said, her eyes wide open with a sort 
of dismay. 

Bey €3 5c 

“ How much would cotton ones be ? ” 

“We will see later when we choose some for your 
maids. I could not give my son cotton sheets.” 

It went on like that for more than an hour. I 
chose the best quality of everything but nothing 
fanciful. I gave them three dozen table nap- 
kins, with a table-cloth to match each set. Three 
table-cloths only! It was paltry. But, by the 
time I had added counterpanes, household rubbers, 
and half-a-dozen tea-cloths, I had spent, at least, 
a hundred and fifty pounds. 

“ Everything must be embroidered with your 
initials,’ I said. 

“ With Victor’s initials,” amended Kitty, ‘‘ V.C.” 

I dined with the family Watkins that night, and 
used a table napkin that was marked three times 
by the laundry, once with blue cotton, once with 
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red cotton, and once largely with ink. It depressed 
me to think of all the things I had ordered that 
morning being used in a country where such methods 
prevail: and I remembered stories my mother had 
told me of her mother being up at three in the 
morning to superintend the ‘“ great wash,” carried 
on twice a year in the attics above their flat. By 
the time everything was washed and ironed, she 
had been up at three in the morning for most of a 
week, and had neither nerves nor temper left. 

“Bad old days,’’ commented Kitty when I told 
her. “‘ Besides, how horrid, to keep things un- 
washed for six months.” 

“My grandmother had thirty sets of table nap- 
kins and two hundred sheets,” I said. 

“Did she keep a hotel then ? ” said Mrs. Watkins. 

I laughed. 


CHAPTER XI 


Or course Henri came over for the wedding, and 
I was curious to see what he made of the parent 
Watkins, and of the seven English rosebuds, with 
whom he was about to be connected by marriage. 
He and Victor are not much alike in any way, but 
they have always been good friends. Henri is the 
better looking of the two, and decidedly the more 
intelligent. They were both educated in Paris, 
but when he was small Victor had an English nurse 
who brought him up to despise foreigners. She 
was an excellent nurse, and I kept her for years, 
though Sophie and she fought like cat and dog. 
Sophie warned me that my youngest child was 
being taught to feel ashamed of his origin and 
surroundings, but I could not take it seriously. 
I thought he would lose his prejudices when he 
went to a French school. But he never did. His 
friends were all English or American, and after his 
father died he went to try his luck in London, where 
he has lived ever since. He would probably not 
have got on as weil as he has without the help of 
his father’s old friend Jacob Speyer, but Jacob’s 
five sons have changed their name to Argyle, and 
are in sympathy with Victor. They have all 
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Victor does not look like a foreigner now that he 
wears English clothes, plasters his hair close to his 
head, keeps it cut short and shaves clean. His hair 
ought to be ginger, but as it always looks as if he 
had just dipped it in water, it seems to be a darkish 
brown. His complexion is of the kind that goes 
with ginger, he is slightly freckled, and has light 
eyebrows and eyelashes. The prospects of his 
children in eyebrows are not good. He has pleasant, 
shrewd gray eyes, and he has always been a thin 
boy, but well made, so that he sets off well-cut 
clothes. In the family he is considered the ugly 
duckling, but I found that his future in-laws were 
turning him into a swan. They would do that with 
any one belonging to them. However, when Henri 
arrived amongst them speaking English fluently, 
and treating each rosebud as if he had never met 
anything so beautiful and charming before, except, 
possibly, their mother, he had a mad success with 
them. The six younger ones all fell in love with 
him, and the youngest of all asked me embarrassing 
questions about his love affairs. She wanted to 
know why he had never married, and whether he 
was likely to, and what he admired in women. 
When I said, “chic,” they all put on new silk 
stockings, used lip sticks, and powdered their noses 
so heavily that Mr. Watkins said they looked 
immoral, and he would not have it. But he got on 
very well with Henri, who told him amusing stories 
when the rosebuds were not there. 

I 
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The wedding went off very well. I wore an 
embroidered marocain, by Beer, and Mrs. Watkins 
was upholstered in purple velvet. The Visiting 
List was present in large numbers, and had sent 
quantities of presents, some of which were handsome. 
I was introduced to the Argyle brothers, but put 
my foot into it by telling the eldest he resembled 
his father, my old friend Jacob Speyer. He edged 
away at once and left me to a brother who could 
talk of nothing but his luck with the grouse that 
year. The third was in politics, and would hardly 
speak at all. Perhaps he was afraid of communi- 
cating state secrets. The fourth was Victor’s 
friend, and had an agreeable young wife, who said 
she had never been out of England, and was dying 
to see Paris, so J asked them over. The fifth I saw 
in the distance, and knew by his likeness to Jacob, 
who is good but ugly. The four who spoke to me 
all began by congratulating Victor, and this annoyed 
Gerda who stood near me. 

““T shall scream soon,” she said to me in a loud 
aside, and the agreeable young wife of the fourth 
Speyer boy looked alarmed. 

“Why should you scream?” I said. ‘‘ Have you 
a pain? Shall we go away?” 

“How can we go away before the bride and 
bridegroom? I wish we could. These people 
stifle me. Poor Victor! What a miliew for a man 
with brains.” 

I was not surprised to hear Gerda talk like this, 
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for she changed her mind from hour to hour, and 
when she is in one of her states she just wants to | 
discharge her wrath on the handiest object. Some- 
thing had upset her before she came to the wedding. 
and she had walked up the aisle behind the bride 
looking like thunder. I could not get a satisfactory 
talk to her until she came away with Henri and me 
after the wedding, and you can hardly call it satis- 
factory then, because the moment we got into our 
car she said :— 

“T’m not going to Jules’ with you. I shall take 
the car on to Waterloo Bridge.” 

“What for ?” I asked in surprise. 

“Tm going to throw myself into the Thames. 
I’m sick of everything.” 

I said, “Oh!” and looked at Henri. When a 
situation becomes at all difficult I like him to manage 
it. 

“Tl come with you,” he said to Gerda. 

“T don’t want you, and you can’t stop me.” 

“JT don’t mean to stop you. We'll jump to- 
gether.” 

“You've no troubles. You’ve no heart.” 

“Ts it heart, then, with you, or money ?” 

“ Both,” said Gerda sullenly. 

The car stopped at Jules’ as she spoke, and we all 
three got out, for Gerda had broken the ice, and we 
understood that she was on the rampage again. 
She talked to us for more than an hour about her 
sufferings at the hands of Imogen Kipper, and 
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invited me warmly to spend a day or two at the 
hostel, and see for myself what she endured. She 
said that if I did not do this she would probably 
throw herself into the Thames at Chiswick, instead 
of from Waterloo Bridge, as at some moments 
despondency overcame her, and she could not 
answer for what she would do. Henriand I both said 
there was only one thing for her to do, and that was 
to come back with us to Paris, but she hinted that 
this was impossible, both on account of her debts 
and the state of her affections. She was madly 
attached to someone called Schultz, and he was 
madly attached to her, and Imogen was madly 
jealous. Sowasthe Armenian. So was the Czecho- 
Slovakian. So was the Japanese. He was the 
worst of all, and this morning, at breakfast, had 
had a sort of fit that made him roll his eyes and foam 
at the mouth. Gerda dreaded going back. She 
would find all four men in the drawing-room with 
Imogen, but on the look-out for her, Gerda; and 
when she arrived there would be an electric change, 
flattering to her, but mortifying for Imogen. It 
was such a pity that Imogen could not see a man 
without trying to annex him. With her tempera- 
ment she ought not to keep a hostel. Men who 
paid for their board and lodging did not want either 
to be preached at or besieged by an elderly coquette. 
Imogen was forty if she was a day. She was in 
debt to all her tradespeople. She put Gerda’s 
name with her own on the bills, and told Gerda 
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she was responsible for the rent. She could not keep 
her servants. She said this was because her standard 
was high, but the results were piggish. As often 
as not there was no one to do the work at all, and 
then Imogen would go to bed with neuralgia, and 
leave Gerda and the boarders to fend for themselves. 
She said it would do them good. In fact, Gerda 
was fed up and wanted Henri and me to say what 
she was to do about it. Would Henri pay her debts, 
and find an opening in his business for Schultz. 
Only on those conditions would Gerda return to 
Paris. If Henri could not behave like a brother 
for once, she was not afraid to die. 

For more than an hour Gerda relieved her own 
feelings by doing her best to harrow ours, and partly 
succeeding. At least I felt battered and depressed, 
when Henri looked at his watch and reminded us 
that we must dine early in order to be in time at the 
theatre, and that the six rosebuds were dining with 
us at half-past seven. He had asked Mr. and Mrs. 
Watkins too, but they had said they would be glad 
of a quiet evening after losing their dear daughter. 
I could not help saying to Mrs. Watkins that I 
hoped she would lose the remaining six in an equally 
happy manner, and she smiled a wan smile, but had 
nothing to say in reply. Probably she hoped that 
the next one, Nancy, was making an impression on 
Henri; but when a girl is one of six all chattering 
round the same young man, she must have some 
extra touch of magic to succeed with him: and 
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none of the rosebuds were what the younger Geor- 
gians call vamps. The more I saw of them the 
better I liked them. They were so good-humoured 
and sensible. I could not help comparing them 
with my poor Gerda, who poisons herself by the 
violence of her likes and dislikes, and who has brains 
without sense, a combination always leading to 
disaster. Henri and I told Gerda that we would 
come to tea with her at the hostel to-morrow, in 
order to talk over the situation with Mrs. Kipper, 
as well as with her ; and we invited her to sleep and 
have breakfast in the hotel. But she would not do 
that, because she said Schultz would be waiting 
up for her. We offered to wire as the hostel was not 
on the telephone, or even to send a messenger boy, 
but she refused, saying that she knew she must 
dree her weird, and that she supposed she would 
have to walk back to Hammersmith after the theatre, 
as she had not even the few coppers needed for her 
railway fare. I cannot tell you why Gerda talked 
like this. Henri said it was because she was a 
tiresome fool, and that he had come to the end of 
his patience with her. I often felt like that myself, 
but you might as well come to the end of your 
patience with your nose as with your daughter or 
your sister. Gerda belonged to us, however tire- 
some she chose to be. Besides, she is not always 
tiresome. If it had not been for her I should have 
been knocked down by a motor bus that night. It 
was when we came out of the theatre and were 
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crossing Piccadilly Circus. Henri was swamped by 
his rosebuds, so I took Gerda’s arm, and was nearly 
at the island, when the bus swept round a corner 
and was on us. Gerda acted so quickly that I can 
hardly tell you what she did. She seemed to lift 
me on to the island with a violent tug that took her 
breath away, for she was panting and speechless 
when a policeman came up to tell us we ought to 
have been more careful. Perhaps it was just as 
well she was speechless, as if that policeman had 
heard her subsequent remarks about him, we 
should certainly have spent the night at Vine Street 
Station, and that would have annoyed Victor and 
his-in-laws 


The Japanese opened the door to us. It was a 
small, dreary looking house in a road where people 
lived who could not make two ends meet. You 
could see that by the general shabbiness and dirty 
blinds. A man collecting rags and bones came out 
of the gate as we went in, and asked us if we had 
any. When we said we had not, he blasted us for 
a lot “‘o’ blood-sucking aliens takin’ the bread out 
o British mouths.” I wanted to argue with him, 
but Henri shut the door in his face, and asked the 
Japanese if we could see Gerda. Neither of us 
could understand what he said in reply, but the 
Armenian whose poetry had: been improved by the 
murder of his wife and children looked out of a door 
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and recognised me. He beckoned us into a room 
where the remains of a slatternly meal gave me 
an insight into the habits of the Higher Life. He 
told me in French that he had just sent the Czecho- 
Slovakian for a doctor, as he feared Gerda was 
dying ; and when he had said this he actually sat 
down and cut himself some gobbets of mutton off 
a bone on a greasy dish. The Japanese sat down 
too, and helped himself to a chunk of Dutch cheese. 

“You will excuse us,’ began the Armenian, but 
I had him by the shoulder. 

‘“ Where is Gerda ? ” I cried, and I shook him as 
well as I could. ‘‘ Where is she? ” 

He pointed to the ceiling above us and continued 
to eat. 

“What is the matter with my sister?” said 
Henri. 

The poet fished in an empty pickle bottle for the 
remains of a walnut and said: 

““ She has poisoned herself.’’ 

I suppose that seeing your family and your 
country people murdered wholesale by Turks 
atrophies your feelings. The Armenian calmly 
went on with his meal, the Japanese cut bread from 
the heel of a loaf on the dirty American cloth, and 
Henri, quicker than me, was out of the room and 
with his sister already. 

“Where is Mrs. Kipper ? ” I waited to say. 

The Armenian seemed to shrug his whole body, 
and he smiled his oily smile. The Japanese hissed 
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in a complicated manner, and I remembered what 
Gerda had said about him having a fit. I was making 
my way up the uncarpeted stairs when I heard 
the front door open and two men come into the house. 
One only followed me. I suppose the Czecho- 
Slovakian wanted his share of the mutton and the 
Dutch cheese, for he went into the room below and 
remained there. The doctor and I arrived together 
at the open door of the bedroom, where we saw 
that Gerda, supported by Henri, was being violently 
sick. She looked a dreadful colour, and I remem- 
bered with horror that sickness follows arsenic 
poisoning. I had read of it in murder trials. 

“Where did you get it ?”’ I cried. 

Gerda lay back on her pillow too exhausted to 
speak. The doctor looked at her and felt her pulse. 

“ Are you in much pain ? ” he asked. 

““ Not now,” said Gerda. 

“What made you do it?” I said, putting my 
hand on her head. 

“JT wish you wouldn’t fidget,” said Gerda, who 
is always irritable when she is ill. ‘ How should 
I know the crab had been in a tin for days? That 
hypocrite put it in a shell, and pretended it was 
fresh.” 

“She meant to poison you?” 

“Don’t be a fool, mother. She was eating it 
herself when I got home. So was he, and I hope 
they are both worse than I am.” 

Henri told me afterwards that Gerda’s pronouns 
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conveyed no information to him. It is amazing 
how thick-witted even clear-headed men can be in 
this respect. I turned to the doctor to get his 
orders, and he said Gerda ought to be kept quiet, 
and more or less starve for twenty-four hours. He 
did not think she had done herself any serious harm. 
We saw him out of the room followed by Henri, 
and then Gerda said: 

“Tm coming back with you at once.” 

“Do you mean to-morrow ? ” 

““T mean this minute. You can help me dress, 
and Henri can pack my trunks. I won’t sleep here 
another night.” 

“ But, darling, isn’t that treating Mrs. Kipper 
rather badly ? ” 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know what has 
happened.” 

“They told me downstairs you were dying.” 

“That’s that fool of an Armenian. I let him 
know I was ill and wanted a doctor. So I was, 
deadly ill; but their wire came an hour ago when 
I’d been sick three times. I’ve had a heavenly 
morning. Here it is.” 

She handed me a telegram that she took from 
under her pillow. 

“We have fled together. Imogen, Otto.” 


CHAPTER XII 


BEFORE we left for home Henri put Gerda’s money 
troubles into the hands of the fourth Speyer boy, 
who was a solicitor. He managed very sensibly 
for her, so that Henri had less to pay than he ex- 
pected. Still it was enough, and we both hoped 
she would be satisfied with the lower life as led in 
my flat for a time. At first she talked of nothing 
but Schultz and Imogen, their perfidy, and got 
furiously angry with me when my attention 
wandered, as it often did. 

I asked her once how many Kurds they had had 
in their hostel, and she said it was a stupid question, 
because, of course, they had had none at all. 

I said, “ Why of course?” and that upset her 
so much that she went straight into the kitchen 
and upset Sophie. Whenever this happened she 
wanted me to send Sophie and Marie away, and let 
her do the work of the house as well as the cooking. 
She said that she was leading the life of a parasite, 
and that the idea afflicted her. I was sorry that 
she should feel afflicted, but if I had got rid of Sophie 
I should have felt afflicted myself, and so would my 
faithful old servant. Besides, I should have been 
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The thought of that table with the American 
cloth, the mutton bone and the Dutch cheese, came 
back to me whenever Gerda said she could run the 
flat by herself, without any fuss, and at last I told 
her plainly I would not pig it in order to appease 
her conscience, and that if she must be a worker, 
she had better carry her energies where they were 
wanted. I was quite willing for her to live at home 
and take on any daily job she could find, but I was 
not going to wreck my own household for a passing 
whim. I put it differently, I said: 

“ Darling, I couldn’t bear to see you spoiling your 
beautiful hands, and burning your face with pots 
and pans. Besides, old Sophie has been with us 
ever since I married.” 

“JT know. She is past work. She gets heart 
attacks. She ought to retire on a pension.” 

Poor Sophie! Her heart was sound for her 
years, but she did get palpitations whenever Gerda 
went into the kitchen and took the lids off her casse- 
roles, saying that this was not boiling, and that 
had boiled too much, and the other would never be 
done in time. It offended her pride as a cook, and 
all that winter she gave me notice oftener than she 
had ever done before! However, in the spring, 
Gerda discovered that she had a voice of extra- 
ordinary volume and compass, and that she wished 
to train in Berlin, so she went off there greatly 
against my wishes. I did not want her to be shot 
in the streets or starved. But she remained in 
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Germany pretty contentedly for her; and, mean- 
while I was a great deal with Eva, whose second 
child Raoul was born in the autumn. 

Victor and his rosebud wrote agreeable letters, 
and seemed to be very happy. My sister Mary 
and her husband sent me postcards from Siena, 
where they were living on three shillings and six- 
pence each a day. I was thankful I was not with 
them when I saw them on their way back and they 
told me how they had lived. Two meatless days a 
week, no butter, and on Sunday evenings a pigeon 
bone, on which Ludwig himself could not have found 
a morsel. Mary said the cathedral was beautiful, 
but I told her a man cannot nourish himself on 
cathedrals. Poor Thomas was so thin that you 
could see through him, and he told me that he had 
lost two stone in Italy. I wanted them to stay with 
us for a bit, but they could only spare two days, 
as they had to be back in Cornwall, I forget why. 
They are people who live more by rule and by dates 
than I do, and their meals are served to the minute. 
Most uncomfortable. 

When I look back on the four years following 
Victor’s marriage, they seem peaceful and prosperous: 
so that there is nothing much to say about them. 

The fourth Argyle boy brought his wife to see us 
soon after he had settled Gerda’s affairs for us, and 
we did our best to entertain them. We seem to 
have been successful, for after their return to 
England Victor wrote to say that Kitty was leaving 
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him no peace. She too wanted to come to Paris, 
and be taken about by Henri, to whom her six sisters 
sent their love. I had not seen the young couple 
since their marriage, so I was delighted to welcome 
them, and to put them up in my flat. Kitty had 
never been out of England before, and I cannot 
tell you what she expected. 

“A bath-room!’’ she exclaimed, naively, when 
she saw mine. ‘‘ Then I can wash!” | 

Our dinner surprised her too, for, after a perfect 
Bisque, Sophie sent in a roast and larded fillet of 
beef, surrounded by a variety of vegetables in 
separate heaps. 

“ Five saucepans !”’ said Kitty, her eyes as round 
as her face. “‘ Those veges must have taken five 
saucepans.”’ 

“ Kitty is getting very domestic,” said Victor. 

“Victor is so difficult to please,” said Kitty. 
“We have a cook who came to us with a seven 
years’ character.” 

“ But she can’t cook.” 

“She keeps the kitchen clean though. You 
should see her linoleum.” 

I suggested that they should take a French- 
woman back with them to cook, and leave the 
Englishwoman to clean the linoleum; but Kitty 
said that Tompkins was very particular about her 
associates, and would never settle down with a 
foreigner. Besides she had given complete satis- 
faction in her last place, and had hinted that Victor 
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would not have said her pastry was tough if he had 
not had alien blood in his veins. Her last mistress 
had never expected her to cook in the evenings 
at all, and she found a late dinner every day a cross. 
She was very religious, and refused to boil a potato 
for supper on a Sunday. 

“T know the kind,” I said. ‘ When you have a 
haddock for breakfast, she sends you the thin side, 
and keeps the fat side in the kitchen.” 

“That’s just what she did do,” cried Kitty, her 
eyes more than ever like full moons. “ How could 
you guess? I arrange now to give the kitchen 
herrings when we have haddock.” 

Henri, who was dining with us, listened to this talk 
about haddocks and herrings in an amused silence, 
his eyes, however, and his friendly little smile show- 
ing that Kitty pleased him. She pleased me too, 
because she evidently made Victor happy, and 
because she was young and happy herself. She 
was prettier than ever, and better dressed, but it 
did not occur to her that when she was in Paris, 
she should do as Parisians did: so after her bath 
she had put on a very décolletée evening gown, a 
glittering, flimsy one, showing her arms, her neck, 
and a great deal of her back. Marie stared at her, 
petrified, when she beheld her, and probably carried 
a description of her into the kitchen that caused 
Sophie to look glum: for though Sophie had been in 
England during the war, she had not moved amongst 
people who bared their backs every night, and she 
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did not know that the habit was a class symbol. 
She had, of course, come out of the kitchen to 
welcome Victor and his young wife when they 
arrived, but so had Ludwig, and unfortunately 
Kitty had made more of my Dachs than of my cook. 
That was partly because she did not expect Sophie 
to understand English, while Ludwig understood 
her at once, and accepted her advances more eagerly 
than I thought quite nice. But no one is perfect, 
and if Ludwig has a fault, it is a certain want of 
social judgment, and an inclination to make friends 
here, there, and everywhere. We had an embarrass- 
ing experience with him next day. 

It was a Sunday morning. Henri had fetched us 
in his car, and we were in the Avenue des Acacias. 
I forget which royalty was in Paris and expected 
there. At any rate, the crowd was greater than 
usual, and at one point we were held up with other 
cars. In one of them close to us sat a pretty lady 
beautifully made up as to her face, and wearing 
white georgette embroidered with large pink 
lozenges. Kitty might have put on the same frock 
and looked as innocent asa lamb init. It was not 
exactly the frock that advertised the lady. Perhaps 
it was her wicked little hat, or the way her skirts 
were drawn above her crossed legs, or her cigarette, 
or her half-closed, knowing eyes. She was leaning 
forward slightly, and staring into our car at Kitty. 
She then gave a slight, a very slight click with her 
tongue, and in a moment Ludwig was on his hind 
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legs in her lap, licking her face, and giving little 
whines of delight and affection. I looked at Henri, 
and Henri looked at me, and we understood each 
other: but what was he to do? He was driving 
the car, and could not leave it at that moment to 
retrieve the dog. Kitty, who is very quick on her 
feet, and was nearest to the other car, said something 
I did not hear, and before we knew what she meant 
to do had jumped out and had her foot on the pretty 
lady’s step. Suddenly the block ceased, the long 
train of traffic moved on, and we saw Kitty put one 
leg over the door and get safely pulled into the 
other car, and sit down next to its owner. Ludwig 
sat between them wagging his tail. 

Victor had jumped out and was shouting to Henri 
to stop, but we could not stop just then and there. 
Two gendarmes in a state of Gallic excitement were 
waving us on with their batons, the cars behind us 
were shouting to us, there was such a din and fuss 
that I thought only of the urge of the moment, 
especially when I saw that Victor was trying to go 
forward amidst that jam of cars. But in a minute 
or two he came back looking terribly annoyed, 
and damned Ludwig. As if poor Ludwig could help 
what had happened. With his unfailing amiability 
and high breeding he had recognised the hand that 
had fed him when I was away, and wished to wag 
his tail at it. 

“ They are out of sight,” Victor said. ‘“‘ We must 
follow.” 

K 
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But as he spoke we were stopped again, and by 
the time we were motioned on, the other car might 
have been anywhere. We went some way in search 
of it, and then turned homewards, because Gaston 
and Eva were coming to lunch, and we were late. Poor 
Victor was so upset that he sat back in his corner 
looking as if his rosebud had been ravished from him 
for ever by the Satanic wiles of Paris: which was 
absurd. Henri was half annoyed, and half amused, 
and we both felt sure that Kitty and Ludwig would 
be restored to us, probably in time for lunch. How- 
ever, when we got back they were not there, but 
Sophie had had a telephone call from someone 
she did not know, who said the young English lady 
was having lunch at Magali’s with a friend, and 
would be back at three. 

Into the midst of this thunderbolt came Gaston 
and Eva, with flowers and chocolates for the new 
sister-in-law whom they had not seen yet. Victor 
was now in such a state that he walked up and down 
the room like a polar bear, and showed no particular 
pleasure at seeing Eva, so she sat down to table with 
tears in her eyes. Henri was annoyed with Victor 
for making such a to-do about nothing ; and I did 
not enjoy the situation, but wished to make the best 
of it. The difficulty was to soothe Gaston and Eva, 
who had come on purpose to meet Kitty, and were 
not pleased to find her missing. We tried to explain 
what had happened without explaining too much, 
but I felt sure that Gaston smelt a rat, for he just 
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fluttered an eyelid at Henri, and said dogs were 
faithful friends. 

It always rubs me the wrong way to hear Ludwig — 
spoken of as a dog. So our excellent lunch pro- 
ceeded rather gloomily. We missed the rosebud, 
and got a little on each other’s nerves, as a family 
party will. However, I repeat that the lunch was 
excellent, and by the time Marie brought us our 
coffee we felt better. Eva came into my room with 
me to gossip about children’s clothes, and the three 
men sat together, talking, let us hope, of those 
grave and great subjects that exclusively occupy 
the masculine brain. 

At three o’clock we were all sitting in the salon 
expecting Kitty and Ludwig to arrive any minute: 
but she did not come. By four o’clock we were all 
on edge again. In fact, Gaston and Eva said they 
could not leave the children any longer, and got 
up to go. They intimated that English manners 
were not their manners, and they seemed to thank 
their gods for this. Of course, they infuriated 
Victor, who became more English than ever, and 
did not speak. We were all standing about un- 
comfortably in the hall while Eva put on her coat, 
when the lift stopped on our floor, our bell rang, 
Henri opened the door and Kitty appeared with 
Ludwig, and a flowered band box. But such a 
Kitty! I got a shock when I saw her! She was 
radiantly pleased with herself too, but where was 
our rosebud? That hat! so different from the 
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circumspect one that went well with tweeds. It 
had a chic that lent Kitty an air, and affected 
her manner. Someone had coloured her eyebrows 
delicately, but had been too clever to heighten the 
pale lovely colour of her skin. The three men 
gaped at her, Gaston struck of a heap with her 
beauty, Henri tickled to death, Victor only half 
liking it. At first there was a hubbub of apology 
and introduction, while I welcomed Ludwig, and 
Eva consented to take off her coat for a little while. 
We went back to the drawing-room, and then Kitty 
told us what she had for lunch at Magali’s, and 
how gay their party had been. 

“ How many were you ?” said Henri. 

“Ten,” said Kitty. “I couldn’t understand a 
word any of them said, although I took two prizes 
for French at school. I do know my irregular verbs, 
but they talked so quick, and I expect they talked 
slang. I sat next to a Vicomte de Varville, and I 
liked him. He was very polite and understood 
English. He said he knew Henri, and that after 
lunch he would bring me home. But Odette said 
something that annoyed him and made the others 
laugh. I couldn’t follow it. I like Yvonne im- 
mensely, but there was something about Maud 
and Odette I didn’t like. Their eyes roved 
so, and they had queer manners, very queer 
manners.” 

“Maud and Odette,” murmured Henri. 

“TI was not introduced to them, but everyone 
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called them Maud and Odette. ‘ Mode,’ they cail it ! 
Henri ? ” 

“ Madame!” 

“Ts it usual in Paris for a woman to address a man 
as veux cog?” 

“Enough! Enough! Kitty,” cried Victor, but 
the rosebud was not to be stopped by a word and 
a frown. She had really been in Paris and amongst 
Parisians, she told me later. It had been like 
reading a French novel, and everyone had been kind 
to her, and she had never enjoyed herself so much 
in her life. 

“T went back with Yvonne to her flat,”’ she went 
on. “She had such a gorgeous flat, and Henri, 
your portrait in a silver frame is on the grand 
piano.” 

Te FS PE i | 

“ Amongst others,” added Kitty. 

We all breathed a breath of relief. 

“So I asked her how long she had known you.” 

“And she said two years, but that she had not 
seen you for a long time.” 

Another breath of relief, especially from me. 

““ She gave me this hat, and showed me how to do 
my eyebrows. Do you like them, Victor ? ” 

PAV CS.1 Fo 60 NO «7. 0 OL course \not, nor the hat 
either.” 

“T love the hat. At lunch I felt like a frump. 
Yvonne says I ought to get some clothes here. She 
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says those I’m wearing are all wrong. I’m going 
to five o’clock with her to-morrow. She calls me 
her petit chou. I rather like it.” 

“But who is she?” said Eva. “ What is her 
surname. Is she a married woman ? ” 

“T’ve no idea,” said Kitty. ‘‘ We were talking 
so hard about clothes and scents and powder. 
She must be very well off. The Vicomte is coming 
there to-morrow.” 

“T wanted you and Victor to spend the day with 
us to-morrow,” said Eva, and Victor looked at his 
sister with brotherly love. 

“We will come,” he said. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WE were dining with Henri at the Café de Paris that 
night, and Kitty came into my room just as I was 
ready to start. She had washed her eyebrows, 
and there were traces of tears about her eyes. 

“Victor says I’m not to wear that hat, and that 
I can’t go to five o’clock with Yvonne to-morrow. 
He is in such a temper. I’ve washed my face to 
please him, and now I’m ashamed to be seen. He 
says that Yvonne is a notorious cocotte, and that 
I ought to have known it at a glance. What is a 
cocotte? Someone no better than she should be, 
I suppose. I didn’t know it even when I bid her 
good-bye. She behaved much like anyone else. 
Her friends were queer, but she was not. She was 
very nice, and he says that if I see her to-night 
I’m not to recognise her. Men are horrid. Darling 
Ludwig! He stayed with her a fortnight last 
summer, so of course he spoke to her when they 
met. How much nicer dogs are than humans! ” 

I said nothing. The situation seemed to me one 
that Victor and Kitty must manage for themselves. 

“T don’t care,” continued Kitty defiantly, “I 
shall tell all my sisters about it, and they'll be 
thrilled. They’ve never had such a chance. I 


think I shall take that hat to Nancy.” 
147 
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“T’m very glad to have Ludwig back,” I said 
non-committally. 

“She calls him Lulu,” said Kitty, fiddling with 
the angel’s long silky ears. ‘‘ Couldn’t you speak 
to Victor and tell him I’m to go to that five o’clock 
to-morrow? It would be so amusing. I can’t 
think why Victor is so strait-laced, and so different 
from Henriand from you. I’ve just told him I wished 
I’d married Henri, and he is quite annoyed.” 

“ Henri will be annoyed if we keep him waiting,” 
Isaid. ‘‘ Come along.” 

The rosebud is as easily pleased as a child, and 
she is easily managed. By the time we got to the 
Café de Paris she was in a state of happy exhilara- 
tion again, having enjoyed her drive down the 
Champs Elysées, and across the Place de la Concorde 
by night. Victor had presumably forgiven her, 
and Henri made much of her. We had a merry 
dinner with two bottles of champagne, and when 
we had finished Henri proposed that we should go to 
the Perroquet. He said he had engaged a table there. 

“What is the Perroquet ?” said Kitty. 

“A night club. There is dancing.” 

“ How heavenly,” said Kitty. 

Victor looked neutral and said nothing, but came 
with us. I think he felt that Paris was going to 
Kitty’s head like wine, and that there was no telling 
what she would be after at a place like the Perro- 
quet. She was looking her best that evening, 
wearing a pale green marocain heavily embroidered 
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with pearl beads, her short, fair hair cleverly waved, 
and her whole manner that of one who treads on 
air. When she saw the bizarre brilliant decorations 
of the Perroquet, the lights, the dangling parrots, 
and the buoyant, lively crowd, she gave a little 
gasp of pleasure, and pinched my arm. I could 
see that she was in the vein to pinch anyone’s arm, 
and I was glad that mine was handy. Henri 
ordered more champagne, we sat down at our little 
table, and for a few minutes watched the dancing. 
Then Kitty looked at Henri, and the look was an 
invitation. 

“ You'd like to dance,” he said, and they were off 
together amongst the crowd. Victor, still looking 
neutral, sipped his champagne. 

“ Why don’t you dance too ?”’ I said. 

He looked down his nose and refilled his glass. 
I never can understand the ins and outs of masculine 
etiquette, but I gathered that I had said the wrong 
thing. The long, rather narrow room was getting 
fuller every minute, for people were coming in now 
from the theatres. The club attendants arrived 
with a distribution of large coloured air balloons, 
and these, floating from the hands of the dancers, 
or escaping high above them, added their effect to 
the scene. Presently Henri returned carrying a blue 
balloon, but not bringing Kitty with him. 

“It’s all right,” he said to Victor, “ she is dancing 
with little de Varville, you had better take her on 
next. She'll easily tire out three of us.” 
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But the little Vicomte de Varville seemed to be in 
no hurry. Every now and then he and Kitty 
passed within our view, Kitty flushed and radiant, 
a blue balloon floating above her head, and a bunch 
of lilies of the valley in her hand. From where I 
sat I could not see the farthest end of the room, but 
I could see the door by which people arrived, and 
presently I watched Yvonne come in with several 
friends of both sexes. I should say they had been 
dining. They were not outrageously noisy or 
outrageously unclothed, and yet anyone but a rose- 
bud would have known the women at a glance for 
what they were. Their walk, their eyes gave them 
away. Victor must have seen Yvonne arrive too, 
but he said nothing, and Henri sat with his back 
to the door. The music went on merrily, the dancers 
buzzed about the room, the great coloured parrots 
swung among the lights, the champagne popped 
and fizzled in our glasses, people went and people 
came, Kitty seemed to be lost for the moment, and 
I got sleepy. It was two o’clock now, and I knew 
that Gaston and Eva had prepared a full programme 
for us next day. However, the sudden entry of 
the club attendants with stacks of dressed dolls in 
their arms roused me, and I hoped they would 
come my way. But they passed on at first to the 
other part of the room and began to distribute the 
dolls there. The dancing went on. Henri fetched 
me a doll because I wanted one to give little Suzanne 
next day. The balloon would amuse baby Raoul. 
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I began to think of my comfortable bed again and 
to wish I was in it, when Victor rose to his feet, no 
longer neutral but furiously angry, angrier than he 
need have been: for after all what did it matter ? 
The Visiting List was not at the Perroquet, and Kitty 
might have looked just as she did now after a romp 
at a children’s party. One of her shoulder straps 
was hanging by a bead and a thread, her eyes were 
shining with smiles and mischief, her hair was dis- 
ordered, her partner was trying to hit Yvonne with 
Kitty’s blue balloon, and Yvonne was holding up a 
doll to Kitty, who snatched at it and lost it as they 
followed each other round. They were all laughing 
and uttering little cries of triumph and defeat, 
while others danced after them laughing too. Victor 
had to wait till they went right down the long room 
and back again. Then he intercepted Kitty and 
her partner, and brought his wife away. 

“T’ve never enjoyed myself so much in my life,” 
said the rosebud to Henri, our host. ‘It’s like a 
Christmas party. Isn’t this a lovely doll? It’s 
name is Pierrette. I shall keep it in remembrance.” 

“You got it then!” I said. 

“Yvonne gave it me,” said Kitty, and her voice 
caressed the giver’s name tenderly. 

We heard no more of Yvonne while Victor and 
Kitty were in Paris, because we went to no more 
resorts where we were likely to meet her. Victor 
took care of that. Pierrette was not on view either, 
however much she was in remembrance. Kitty 
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told me that she had seated the red-haired doll on 
the chest of drawers in the bedroom, but that Victor 
had said he would pitch it out of the window if he 
saw it there again. I gave my Pierrette to little 
Suzanne next day, but Eva would not let either of 
the children touch the air balloon. She said it 
was dangerous. I thought it was not. Gaston 
agreed with Eva, and Henri with me. Gaston got 
into one of his little tempers, snatched the balloon 
from me, and of course exploded it with a bang. 
The children set up a howl. Eva screamed at 
them. Berthe came in with the soup and screamed 
at Eva that lunch was ready. In fact there was 
a hullaballoo that I should hardly have noticed if 
Victor and Kitty had not looked so uncomfortable. 
When it subsided as suddenly as it arose, they still 
seemed uncomfortable, as if they were amongst 
people at enmity with each other. Just because we 
had raised our voices, and perhaps used our hands 
a little! I should like to know why hands were 
given us if we are always to keep them still. There 
were difficult moments at lunch too, because Gaston 
and Eva are not quite in accord about the manage- 
ment of children. Gaston says they ought not to 
be managed at all, and that if they are made of good 
paste they will develop on good lines. Eva goes 
so far as to say that she likes the theory, but that 
she wishes to keep down her laundry bills. Besides, 
Suzanne is developing herself in a way that is in- 
sufferable to others. To-day when we sat down to 
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lunch, she set up a yell that split my ears. I thought 
that she was in pain, but Gaston said she was used 
to my seat next to him, and that if we wanted any 
peace I had better let her have it. So I let her have 
it, and when the soup was served she ladled a spoon- 
ful into my lap. 

“That’s her generosity complex,” said Gaston, 
“T don’t like to thwart it.” 

I saw another spoonful coming, so I drew back 
hurriedly, and the soup went on the Turkey carpet. 
Eva got up and smacked the child, Gaston put his 
hands to his ears because she screamed, Berthe 
asked me to move while she wiped up the soup, and 
there seemed to be a feeling that I was to blame 
because I had got out of the way. However, I did 
not mind the feeling much, and thick soup was not 
good for my dress. The next course was salmon 
mayonnaise, and as Suzanne was not allowed to 
have it, Gaston only gave her bits on a fork from 
his plate. Whena chicken ragout and fried potatoes 
came round, she helped herself to the potatoes with 
her fingers, and waved a wing bone to and fro as if 
it was a flag. Conversation was impossible. One 
child defeated six grown-ups with her shrill voice 
and her incessant demands. I suppose I had con- 
stantly seen Suzanne behave in this way before, 
but I felt the annoyance of it more to-day. 

“Your new uncle and aunt will think you are a 
very naughty child,’ I said. 

“ As a rule, Suzanne is a very good child,” said 
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Eva with offence in her voice. ‘Take care, 
darling.” 

But Eva was not in time. The very good child 
with a screech of satisfaction had hurled the wing 
bone full in Kitty’s face. Luckily it did not hurt 
her, but I could see that the rosebud was not enjoy- 
ing herself. Probably she was comparing yester- 
day’s lunch with this one, to the disadvantage of 
the highly respectable household in which she found 
herself. Besides, although the bone had not hurt 
her, it had left a greasy mark on the front of her 
white dress. Odette and Mode may have been 
“ queer,’ but they had not thrown bones at her. 

We tried to get the mark out after lunch, because 
we were going to Beer’s to find Kitty a gown, and 
then to Eva’s milliner in the rue de la Paix, and 
afterwards to some of the ordinary shops for odds 
and ends. Kitty had a long shopping list with her, 
because, as she said, she could not come to Paris 
without taking something really Parisian to her 
mother and her six sisters: so she wanted to have 
“a look round.” I ought to have stayed at home, 
for I might have known what an athletic young 
creature like Kitty would mean by a look round in 
Paris shops, for the first time in her life. However, 
I was wise after the event, and we began with Beer. 
Victor went with us there, and told me in an aside 
that Kitty usually made her own clothes out of 
remnants. Wasn’t she wonderful? I sighed my 
acquiescence, and gazed at the mannequins 
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swimming towards us in the latest creations. 
But I wondered whether Kitty would ever look at a 
remnant again, with a view to running up the side 
seams and cutting a hole for her head, which is about 
what her dressmaking amounted to. I found, 
however, that she did not know enough to be im- 
pressed. She said the prices were high, and that 
one gown here would buy her three in Oxford Street. 
Still she would like that embroidered coat and skirt 
copied, if she could have it slightly different. The 
vendeuse was polite but firm. The alterations 
proposed by Madame were impossible. They were 
of the year before. Madame had seen them last 
week! Where? In Oxford Street! The vendeuse 
looked at Eva and at me. We knew her well, and 
we all three smiled. 

“The Place Vend6me does not take its fashions 
from Oxford Street,’’ said Eva, and Victor under- 
stood that his rosebud was making a fool of herself. 
So he advised her to have the coat and skirt, but 
to leave it to Beer, which she agreed to do, quite 
good-humouredly. I did not wonder that Victor 
found her an agreeable companion. She never 
seemed to lose her temper or to mind being laughed 
at. I suppose the seven rosebuds laughed at each 
other and got used to it. But she would not go to 
our milliner, because Eva told her that the hat she 
was wearing had cost seven pounds, and had been 
moulded to her head. She said she never spent 
as much on a hat in her life, and that any small 
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sized one moulded itself to her head easily. Victor’s 
glance seemed to say that here was a wife whose 
price was above rubies, and as she had no money 
with her, he gave her ten pounds to spend in the big 
shops. He did not go with her, but went off to 
Henri’s office in the Boulevard des Capucines, 
while we started with the Louvre, went on to the 
Printemps, and continued the afternoon in the 
Galeries de Lafayette. The two young women 
were tireless. They rushed down to basements 
and up to top floors in crowded lifts. They scented 
bargain counters as an African witch doctor scents 
his prey. Kitty tried on and bought cheap hats, 
trimmed and untrimmed. They bought articles 
de ménage that I was sure no English cook would 
use. They went to three boot departments, and 
could not find a pair for Kitty with the low heels 
she wanted. They sniffed at all the soaps and scents 
they could find, and Kitty bought herself a bottle 
of Chypre, although I told her Victor would not 
like it. She bought gloves and undies, and boxes 
of letter paper, because the boxes were attractive. 
She bought shopping bags, and stockings, and face 
powder, and a geranium red silk underslip. She 
bought a pair of cheap, pink corsets, saying that 
she thought she ought to have the newest Parisian 
shape to wear under her coat and skirt from Beer. 
Eva told her that she ought to be fitted for really 
good ones, but she did not listen, because when she 
had paid for the corsets, she found that she had not 
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much money left, and that she had not bought 
the presents for her six sisters yet. So we began 
to look round again, and when we had done that 
a long time at Lafayette, she remembered some 
photograph frames at the Louvre that she said 
would be the very thing, both because they were 
peculiarly French, and because they would hold 
the photograph of Victor and herself taken on their 
wedding day. ‘The six sisters each had one, and 
kept it with other family photographs always on 
view. Kitty wanted to know what I had done 
with my copy, and I felt sure she was going to offer 
me a frame, so I said firmly that I kept all my 
photographs in a drawer and took them out when 
so “‘ dispoged.” But Kitty had no acquaintance 
except by hearsay with Mrs. Gamp, and she looked 
at me as if I was talking odd English that she 
supposed must be overlooked. We went back to 
the Louvre, and she found the frames that were 
cream white and stamped with little golden fleurs- 
de-lis. That, she said, was what made them so 
peculiarly French. She bought six, and next day 
when we got back to my flat, after a long afternoon 
drive to Marly le Roi, we found them amongst a 
mountain of other packages in the dining-room. 

The drive had been pleasant, but not quite as 
pleasant as it should have been, because Kitty had 
sprinkled herself with Chypre, and the effluvia had 
been too much for usin thecar. Victor had insisted 
on having the hood down, and directly it was down 
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there had been a heavy shower that obliged us to 
put it up. He said he would confiscate the bottle 
and give Kitty one of Houbigant’s Rose instead, 
but she said that would be wasteful as Nancy might 
like the Chypre.. However, directly we got home 
he went off to their bedroom, emptied the bottle 
down the bath and turned on the tap. But Kitty 
had put enough on her hair and her clothes to make 
herself smell like a musk rat for days. The dining-' 
room was full of it when Victor and I went back 
to it, and his face when he saw the size and number 
of Kitty’s parcels was a study in dismay. 

“We shall want an extra trunk,” he said. 

“Never mind if we do,” said Kitty. ‘“‘ You 
can’t expect me to come to Paris for the first time 
and take nothing back. Look at these lovely 
frames I have found for the girls. They will hold 
that photograph of you and me in our wedding 
clothes, and they are peculiarly French. You see 
they have the fleurs-de-lis in gold.” 

Henri had taken one of the six frames in his hand 
and I had taken another. His eyes met mine. Not 
for the world would we have spoken: but we had 
seen what we had seen. The fleurs-de-lis was on the 
front of the frames, but the British lion was on 
the back. They had been made in England. 


CHAPTER XIV 


I COULD go on writing for a long time about Kitty 
in Paris if I had not other things, more serious, in 
my mind. She stayed with us a fortnight, and 
Victor had to buy her one of those enormous French 
wooden hat boxes studded with brass nails. She 
packed that solidly as if it was a trunk, and then 
we had to get her a couple of paper hat boxes, 
because at the last moment she went to a wholesale 
house with Henri and came upon a display of 10-franc 
hats, about a thousand of them, being sent to South 
America ; and though the proprietor told her they 
were for the coloured ladies there, she insisted on 
taking six for her sisters. She said they would be 
able to say the hats came from Paris, and in 
England that was enough. Of course she did not 
understand that in a large wholesale house you do 
not give a small retail order without permission : 
but in this case it did not matter, as the head of the 
firm was a friend of Henri’s, spoke English, thought 
the rosebud épatante, and made her a present of the 
hats. She went back saying that she had never 
enjoyed anything as much in her life as her fortnight 
in Paris, and that Victor and she hoped I would soon 
spend a fortnight in London in their little flat. 
159 
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I promised to do so as soon as possible, little know- 
ing what was waiting for me on the laps of the 
gods. 

I have not led a tranquil life. At least any 
tranquillity to which I attain comes from within 
myself, and not from.the steadiness of my family 
affairs. I always look on with envy at those people 
who perhaps find it difficult to make two ends meet, 
but, at any rate, know to a sou how much they can 
depend on for the operation. I grew up in a home 
that was sometimes overflowing with money and 
sometimes short of it. My poor dear father died 
at a moment when he was short, and left my sister 
Mary and me nothing. But long before he died 
I had married my poor dear Martin, who was born 
an optimist and died a bankrupt. The vicissitudes 
of fortune I went through with that beloved man 
would fill volumes if I chose to relate them, and how 
we ever managed to produce two such sensible boys 
as Henri and Victor is a problem I cannot solve: 
for, though I am not as gaga as the children pretend, 
I do not consider myself sensible. If you are 
sensible you do not take other people’s troubles to 
heart as deeply as I do, especially when you cannot 
shoulder them. 

At the time of which I write, a few years after 
the war, I was living comfortably and quietly on 
an income partly derived from some English shipping 
shares that Martin had thrown to me in a rage as 
rubbish, that I had kept, and that Henri had sold 
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for me in London when they had risen to a fabulous 
price. There were a thousand of them, and Martin 
said they were not worth the paper they were 
written on. Luckily I decided that as they took no 
room I might as well keep them, and in the very 
middle of the war, when we were in the most odious 
of the many boarding-houses we tried, I happened 
to see something in the Daily Mail about Shipping 
Shares. I told Henri about mine, for I felt rather 
hopeful and excited, but he said that if his father 
had bought them they were bound to be moche. 
The dinner, I remember, had been more awful than 
usual that night, and we all sat round my bedroom 
fire in great depression. The fog filled the air, the 
coal would not burn, the carpet was a worn dirty 
rag, the counterpane had that gray look peculiar 
to the lower class counterpane in England. Gerda 
had been growling, Victor was annoyed, because 
although he was in khaki people seemed to mistake 
us for aliens, and Henri said he would rather be a 
beggar in Paris than a rich man in London. The 
brothers began to argue. I got out my shipping 
shares to create a diversion. Both boys looked at 
them and said they were no good. They were in 
some obscure west country line no one had ever heard 
of. Probably the line had petered out long since. 
However, Henri took the name of the line, and said 
he would make inquiries. Next day he came back 
to the boarding-house more excited than I had ever 
seen him. He said that a deal was on between the 
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biggest line of all and my little one, which had not 
petered out but was quite healthy and lively. If 
the deal came off I could sell my shares for a hundred 
times their face value. 

“‘ Such things never happen in our family,’ I said. 
“When we buy shares, we buy at a hundred and 
sell at one, whatever they are.” 

However, it did happen. Henri sold the shares 
at top price, and we had dinner at the Café Royal 
every night for a week. I said I would give both 
the boys some of the money to start them in business 
after the war, and Gerda insisted on having her 
share to put into a dressmaking business she was 
interested in at the moment. She was so tiresome 
about it that, unfortunately, I consulted Martin’s 
old friend Jacob Speyer, who was one of Martin’s 
executors, and who said at once that he did not 
think I could dispose of the money at all. He 
would consult his son who was a solicitor, but he 
believed that every penny would have to be handed 
over to my trustees, and invested for my benefit. 
Here was a pretty kettle of fish. I was so much 
annoyed that I tried to persuade Henri to take it 
out of the bank and abscond with it to Paris. After 
all it was our money. 

But you know what men are. Afraid of the law! 
Henri would not budge, so next day I went to the 
bank and took out two hundred pounds, and bought 
some clothes for Gerda and myself. I made the 
boys get themselves clothes too, for we had come 
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away from Paris in a hurry and were literally in rags. 
Jacob Speyer’s co-trustee, a Mr. Grogram, was a 
very disagreeable man. He said the money I had 
taken must be deducted from my first dividends, 
and that I could not advance any capital to my 
children without the consent of the trustees. I told 
him the shares had been given to me by my husband, 
but he said that as I had nothing in writing to 
prove it, the law would not give me possession of 
them. 

“ Then the law ought to be ashamed of itself,” I 
said. “ Is it likely that I should tell a lie about my 
beloved Martin who is dead? Besides, there is a 
clause in his will about the children’s advancement 
in life.” 

“<T ll look it up,” he promised, and did so. The 
money was invested in War Loan and gilt-edged 
things, bringing me a very low interest, and going 
down in value whenever the striking classes said 
they were going to govern the world and destroy 
the British Empire ; the boys, with great difficulty, 
got hold of a few thousands to start them in business 
after the war, Gerda was not allowed anything, and 
I lived on an income that might have been twice 
what it was if anyone with a little sense and courage 
had invested it. However, as long as the British 
Empire managed to keep its end up I was safe, and 
as time went on I discovered that I was glad not to 
have my capital at my disposal. There is no doubt 
that in one way and the other I should have disposed 
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of it. Gerda, for instance. She was a girl who 
absorbed money as a sponge absorbs water. Always 
possessed by new enthusiasms and new ideas. Iam 
not able to give her much myself, but Henri 
invariably pulls her out of whatever hole she is in— 
and for the sake of peace more or less helps her to 
get into the next one. At least, he helps her to 
lead the only life she will contemplate at the moment, 
and somehow Gerda’s adventures always end in a 
shortage of money. 

When Eva decided to take Gaston Malmstein, I 
thought that he was a level-headed, quiet man of 
business, who was doing well on the Bourse, and as 
time went on would probably do better. But you 
never know. His fiery temper was a complete 
surprise to me, and so was his silly craze for Trstje. 
After the affair of the Psyche we did not hear so 
much about Trstje, because Gaston began to talk 
about a man called Lemberg, who had been recom- 
mended to him by a Russian prince he had once 
met at dinner at some club. You often hear people 
saying that so-and-so is the apple of somebody 
else’s eye. Well, Gaston was a man who wanted 
more than one apple for his comfort. At home 
he had Eva and his children, and you would think 
three apples were enough. But no! he must needs 
take Lemberg to his soft heart, and raise him to a 
position in his office that the man had not earned. 
I saw him there once or twice, and we hated each 
other at sight. He was short, heavily made, and 
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round shouldered. He had reddish hair, a pallid 
skin, and horrid little piggy eyes, with heavy lids 
to them. He talked thickly, and his French was 
difficult to understand. Gaston said he worked 
very hard, and that he, Gaston, could sleep at night 
now that he had such a true, faithful soul in his 
employ. When he said this to me I told him to sleep 
at night by all means, but for Eva’s sake to keep 
wide awake by day. He made one of his usual 
remarks about women having no eye for character, 
and went off in a huff, so I was sorry I had spoken: 
for the older I grow the more sure I am that people 
must fulfil their own destinies. If they are born 
fools they will act like fools whatever good advice 
you give them. Henri agrees with me in this, and 
says I frequently illustrate the truth of it. He 
doesn’t really think me a fool, but he pretends to 
when I worry about what can’t be helped. 

I had not seen Eva for several days, when she 
rung me up and asked me to come to her at once. 
She said it was urgent, and as her voice was choked 
by sobs, I got dreadfully alarmed, and angry too, 
for she did not tell me what was the matter. I 
suggested measles, croup, and mumps: and when 
she said they were all quite well I breathed a 
sigh of relief and supposed it was servants. But 
she would not answer my questions, because she had 
an English nurse, and an Alsatian cook who under- 
stood French and German, and the telephone was in 
the hall. So I told Sophie I should probably not 
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be back to lunch, and took a taxi to the Avenue 
Henri Martin, where the Malmsteins had a new flat, 
with more room for the children than they had had in 
the old one. It was really the English nurse who 
had driven them to move, because she said she could 
not bring up babies on a ground floor where the 
windows had to be shut at night for fear of “ cam- 
brioleurs.”” She was called Simpkins and had a 
forbidding manner; but she kept the children 
spotlessly clean, and actually made Suzanne behave 
herself at meals. Eva was afraid of her, because, 
although she considered herself English, Simpkins 
considered her foreign and let her know it. She 
was expensive, and refused to clean her nurseries. 
To my surprise, when I got to the flat Gaston 
opened the door to me. He was not usually at 
home at that time of day. Sackcloth and ashes 
were what came into my mind the moment I saw 
him, for though he wore his usual clothes, he wore 
them with a difference. He looked unkempt and 
distraught. He had been crying. He had not 
slept. He had not shaved. He had not even 
brushed his hair. He shook hands with me as if 
there was a death in the house, and did not speak. 
Behind him stood Eva in her peignoir, and that was 
unusual too. Since the arrival of Simpkins, she 
had always dressed for breakfast, to show she was 
English. They drew me into Eva’s new boudoir, 
and shut the door. By the way, they called it the 
morning-room, because Simpkins did. I sat down 
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on the chair I liked best there, and waited for them 
to begin, but Gaston turned his back on me as if he 
could not bear it, and going towards the window 
burst into tears, the heavy kind, accompanied by 
sobs and heaving shoulders. 

“He has been like that since yesterday,” 
whispered Eva. “I don’t know what to do with 
him.” 

““ Have you quarrelled then ? ” 

“ Quarrelled! Am I likely to quarrel with a 
man in the pit of despair? Poor fellow! I would 
cut myself in pieces if it would do him any good.” 

In our family we talk like that and understand 
each other. I saw that something serious had 
happened, and I wished one of them would come to 
the point. I found Gaston’s explosive grief very 
upsetting. It dominated the room, for two women 
cannot have a quiet explanatory talk while a man 
is heaving his shoulders close to them. 

““ What has happened ? ’’ I said, “‘ Has Lemberg ?” 

I didn’t finish. In fact, I had nothing to say. I 
just stumbled on Lemberg’s name partly as a joke, 
but also because at the back of my mind I associated 
the man with disaster. But the effect was like 
putting a match to a bomb. Eva turned as white 
as a sheet, and Gaston gave a howl, and tore out of 
the room with his hands to his ears. Unfortunately, 
on the threshold, before he could shut the door, 
he was confronted with Simpkins. He came back 
again, and sat down looking more like a marionette 
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without its wires than like a live man. Simpkins, 
in a gray uniform and a small, close bonnet, looked 
past him with a cold eye and addressed Eva. 

“T beg your pardon, M’m. I was not aware that 
you had visitors. I wanted to speak to you about 
the laundry.” 

“What about the laundry?” said Eva in a 
worried way. 

“Tt has torn Miss Susan’s best frock, and I think 
you should speak to them, M’m. I’m prepared to 
do reasonable mending, but tears like that are un- 
reasonable. I’m just going to take Miss Susan 
and Master Raoul into the Bois, and if you could 
give me a note for the laundry. . 

I got up, advanced to the ioe swept Simpkins 
before me, and shut it firmly. 

“ Another time,” I said, when I stood outside 
with her. “Mr. Malmstein has a bad earache. 
He has been in pain all night.” 

Simpkins snorted and threw up her chin in a 
sceptical way. 

“T hope lunch won’t be late,” she said, “I can’t 
bring up babies unless their meals are punctual.” 

I went back to the morning-room. Gaston was 
now sitting on the Chesterfield, and Eva was stroking 
his hair. It would have been more to the purpose 
if she had brushed it, but perhaps not on the Chester- 
field. 

“ He takes it too much to heart,” she said. “It 
is a great misfortune, but he is young and strong, 
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and has the same brains to-day that he had yester- 
day. He will recover.” 

“ Never,’”’ moaned Gaston, in a sepulchral voice. 
“When a man has received a mortal blow he cannot 
recover.” 

“TI wish you would tell me what has happened,” 
I said. 

Eva got up, but spoke to her husband before she 
spoke to me. 

“Promise me, Gaston, that you will not move 
from here till I come back.” 

He nodded his head in a despondent way, and 
Eva led me out into her bedroom, which was still 
in disorder. 

“T’ve had such a terrible night with him,” the 
poor girl said. ‘He wanted to shoot himself. 
Luckily, he could not find his old revolver. I know 
where it is, and when you go I'll get you to take it 
with you.” 

“IT can’t do that, even for you,’ I said. “It might 
go off. Give it to the concierge.” 

“Was father in this state whenever he was 
ruined ? ” 

“Ts Gaston ruined ? ” 

“Lemberg has absconded. He has been specula- 
ting in the firm’s name, falsified the books, and gone 
off with fifty thousands pounds’ worth of bearer 
shares ; Gaston says he can’t even meet his liabil- 
ities, and that everything we have must be sold, 
even my emerald ring. He says he must take a 
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place as clerk, and that we shall have to live in 
two rooms at Belleville. I don’t mind that. I 
should get rid of Simpkins. But I don’t want 
Gaston to take a place as clerk. If only he could 
keep on his own business, he might get on his 
feet again. What did you do when father was 
ruined ? ” 
“I stood by him as well as I could,” I said. 


CHAPTER XV 


Luncu was late, nearly an hour late. It is not 
every day that a home is broken up by a financial 
crisis, and at midday Eva’s cook disturbed us as we 
were talking by coming in to say that she had not 
done her “courses” yet, because Madame had 
given her no orders. Also she could not buy what 
was wanted without money. She stood broadly 
just outside the morning-room, and stared in- 
quisitively at the distraught appearance of her 
employers. These people scent disaster. I went 
out to her, gave her money, told her what to buy, 
and then telephoned to Henri. I was able to tell 
him in English what had happened, and I asked him 
to come to lunch, for I felt that we wanted his 
presence and his counsel. 

I, myself, know nothing whatever of business in 
any form. I used to say to Martin that if we had 
twenty sons, everyone of them should go into safe 
trades or professions, but it is easier to say that kind 
of thing than to carry it out. I suppose the truth 
is that business depends more than most things on 
brains and character. A man must have judgment 
to succeed in commerce, judgment of circumstances 
and of people. Here was Gaston, robbed and ruined 
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by a creature I would not have trusted with a silver 
thimble. The same thing used to happen to Martin. 
He would get tangled up with men I disliked the 
moment I saw them: the flashy sort his were 
usually, who boasted of their smart acquaintance, 
and even used foreign titles: not bogus ones, for 
they had paid good money for them: but nothing 
to boast of. One of them did his best to persuade 
Martin to become a count. He said it was useful 
in hotels. But I told him that if he made that kind 
of fool of himself I would leave him. I could face 
bankruptcy but I refused pinchbeck. 

By degrees I certainly got Gaston into a calmer 
frame of mind that morning. At any rate I per- 
suaded him to brush his hair and discontinue his 
search for the revolver. He had one bad turn 
when the children came back with Simpkins, because 
he said they were innocent and yet involved in his 
ruin. The stolen money had really belonged to 
them, and he had let it slip through his fingers. He 
was a fool. He wasa failure. He was a fraud. 

I felt inclined to tell him he was a cuckoo when 
he raved like that. He was as exaggerated as 
Gerda, and as charged with sentiment as a best 
seller. While Eva went out of the room to ask why 
lunch was late I tried to bring him down to earth 
again. 

“You will recover as Martin and I used to re- 
cover,” I said. “‘ Your family on both sides will 
stand by you. You are not nearly as badly off as 
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we were. When we went smash we had no one to 
help us.” 

“ You talk as if it had been an annual occurrence,” 
he said gloomily. 

“It was touch and go very often. I remember 
one summer when I camped with the three children 
in a big room in a Bavarian village. It cost four 
shillings a week with attendance. I washed and 
dressed the children myself, and we lived on a pound 
a week. I never enjoyed a summer more. When 
the autumn came Martin had scraped something 
together, and was making a start in Rome. Victor 
was born there. You can stand anything and 
recover from anything when you are young.” 

But it was of no use that morning to talk to Gaston 
in a quiet, reasonable way. For one thing he hardly 
listened. He was in such a state of agitation and 
despair that he could not sit still, and I’m sure it 
worried him to see me calm. Besides, he was in 
communication with the police, and with the officials 
of the Stock Exchange. Whenever he heard the 
telephone bell he rushed outside and came back more 
upset than before. He wanted to slay Lemberg, 
or to send him to prison, and to be told with various 
circumlocutions that he had brought his troubles 
upon himself put him into a frenzy. The only 
thing that seemed to relieve him was to stamp about, 
and if anything got into his way to shove it violently 
aside. In the end I thought he would be best left 
to himself, so I went out of the morning-room in 
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search of Eva, and found her in the kitchen, still in 
her soiled peignoir, and having a scene with the 
cook. She turned on me when I appeared, and said 
lunch would not have been so late if I had not ordered 
a ragout of chicken that took a long time to make, 
and that Simpkins would not let the children eat 
a crumb between their meals, so it was useless for 
me to carry anything into the nursery. I reminded 
Eva that Henri might arrive at any moment now, 
and that her peignoir, stained as it was with coffee 
. . . She put her hands to her ears and flew from the 
kitchen as if possessed. Poor child! No wonder 
she was upset, and she had had a sleepless night too. 
I told the cook her ragout smelt delicious, and made 
my mouth water. I then went into the nursery, 
where I found Simpkins looking like green rhubarb, 
and Suzanne in a corner with her face to the wall. 
Raoul, who was a year old now, was having his hair 
brushed in a violent way that frightened and hurt 
him. 

“Ts it necessary to brush as hard as that?” I 
said, and offered the child one of the two plain small 
brioches I had brought with me. 

“My children are not allowed to eat between 
meals,” the woman said rudely. “ Besides, he’ll 
mess his clean frock.’’ 

“ Then give him a bib,” I advised, and went up 
to Suzanne. 

“ T’ve stood Miss Susan in the corner because she’s 
a wicked girl,” said a harsh voice behind me. 
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“What has she done? ”’ 

“ Bit me. I’m not used to such ways.” 

“ Bit you? What had you done then ? ” 

The woman only answered by a scowl, and I took 
Suzanne from the corner and set her on my knees, 
Her merry little face was stained with tears, and her 
breath was still heavy with sobs. 

“She whipped me with her own hair brush,” the 
child said to me in French. “I detest her. Sale 
Anglaise.” 

“ But, my pet, who taught you to say that ?” 

“‘ She shouted it at me downstairs in the hall just 
now,” said Simpkins. “That concierge woman 
encourages her.” 

Suzanne from the safety of my knees put out her 
tongue at her nurse, and then whispered Sale 
Anglaise into my ear, which was embarrassing for 
me. I did not wish to encourage her naughtiness, 
but when she nestled against me she was irresistible. 
I stroked her curls, and told her children should be 
polite to their elders. I longed to take Raoul on my 
knees too, for the poor baby was whimpering with 
the misery of having his tender head scraped. 

“T shall tell Mrs. Malmstein that unless I can have 
my nursery to myself I shall leave,” said Simpkins. 
“ It’s impossible to keep children in order in a family 
like this. Someone for ever in and out feeding them 
between meals and fussing over them. I’m not used 
to such ways. Lady Trotter, where I was last, never 
came near me. She always said, ‘ Miss Simpkins, 
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I trust you implicity,’ which those were her very 
words.” 

‘““Mees Simpkins, Sale Anglaise,” murmured 
Suzanne, one of her arms round my neck. 

Eva came into the room. Miss Simpkins did not 
get up, or take any notice of her employer’s entrance, 
but she scowled more heavily than before when 
Raoul, at the sight of his mother, set up a louder 
howl, and tried to dodge the brush. 

“T’m sorry lunch is so late,” Eva began, and she 
took her youngest born into her arms. The woman 
still said nothing, but got up and flounced about 
the room, putting things away with a good deal of 
unnecessary noise. I think people who glut their 
emotions on inanimate objects are very unpleasant 
company, and I said so to Eva in French. This 
annoyed Miss Simpkins so much that she banged 
a ewer into a basin and broke it. Naturally the 
water flooded the basin, and began to drip all over 
the wash-stand and floor. 

“ Sale Anglaise,” called out Suzanne. 

Before I could stop her the woman turned on us 
in an uncontrollable fury, and gave Suzanne a 
resounding smack on the ear. 

“Take that, you nasty little foreigner,” she 
shrieked. 

Suzanne shrieked too. Raoul howled. The water 
was making a pool on the nursery carpet, and bits 
of the broken ewer lay on the floor. Simpkins stood 
in front of us, her arms akimbo. 
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“Either I have my nursery to myself or I 
leave,’ she shouted. 

“You may leave,” said Eva firmly, and I never 
saw anyone look more taken aback than Miss Simp- 
kins did. 

“Oh! very well,” she said tossing her head. 
“Then [ll give you a month’s notice, Mrs. Malm- 
stein, and when I say it I mean it.” 

“You will leave at once,” said Eva. “I do not 
allow any nurse to strike my children. Besides, 
your manners are impossible.” 

So that was that. Simpkins said she would not 
leave till she was paid a month’s wages, and board 
wages too, and that she had never lived with 
foreigners before and never would again. She liked 
her meals punctual and her nursery to herself, and 
so on and so on. Eva and I were too much racked 
by real trouble to take her very seriously, but we 
both felt thankful when we knew she was out of the 
house ; especially as after her back was turned the 
two French maids told us how harshly she had 
treated the children. Henri and I paid her off, 
as there was not much ready money in the house. 
I have only said anything at all about Simpkins 
because the shindy with her had such a peculiar 
effect on Eva. In some inexplicable way it restored 
her spirits and her courage. When the creature had 
gone she came dancing into the room with her eyes 
alight, just as if Gaston had made a fortune and 
not lost one; and she cheered us all up by saying 
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that she had been doing sums in her head while 
she put the children to bed, that she liked cooking 
and that Berthe had offered to stay with them, as 
a bonne a tout faire. After lunch we four elders had 
had a discussion of ways and means, and had con- 
cluded that if Henri, Victor and I all helped a little 
there was no need for Gaston to put a revolver to his 
head at present. Of course if he was going through 
life picking up Trstjes and Lembergs, the crises 
in his affairs would be recurring, but he was louder 
than anyone in his denunciation of Lemberg, and 
vowed no one should ever get on his soft side again. 
We all agreed that this big, expensive flat should be 
let at once, and I proposed that it should be let 
furnished to Americans. Gaston and Eva might 
make quite a good thing of it in that way. 

“We shall be living on charity, I know,” said 
Gaston, ‘‘and as a credulous fool I’ve no right to 
speak, but I suppose we shall want a bed to sleep on, 
and a table for our meals ; or are we to herd in an 
attic and camp on the floor? I’m willing to do 
anything myself, but floors are draughty.”’ 

Eva stroked the young man’s hair, and told him 
to cheer up. Henri engaged his attention with some 
matter of business, and I straightway went round 
the rooms with Eva making lists of what must be 
left for tenants, and what could be taken with them. 
Gaston, while he had his mania for art, had bought 
so many antiques that every corner was crowded, 
and the flat looked much better a few weeks later 
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when a good deal had been removed, and some 
wealthy Brazilians took possession of what remained. 
1 was able to spare things too, what was wanted we 
bought, and the young people settled down again 
in a small, cheap vez de chaussée in the Cité. 

When you are writing history, whether it is of 
nations or of one obscure family, your narrative 
touches lightly of events that in reality brought 
pain and heartbreak with them. Lemberg swindled 
Gaston out of most of his money. He and Eva had 
to leave their house and live straitly and poorly on 
a small income. Eva had to manage with one 
servant, and work hard from morning till night 
herself. Gaston was often out of humour, and 
generally out of spirits. The new quarters were not 
as healthy as the old ones, and the children felt the 
change. Suzanne looked peaky and pale, and Raoul 
was fretful. Some people were agreeable, but some 
were not. Gaston’s mother and sisters annoyed 
Eva intensely by showing that they had never 
thought much of Gaston, and were not surprised 
to see him in the soup. They did nothing to help 
him out of it unless you can call a gift of some cast- 
off clothes to Eva a help. They did not fit her, 
because Eva is slim and rather tall, and all the 
Malmstein women are squat: but they were useful 
to Berthe. Unfortunately this brought about a 
family quarrel when Héléne Malmstein met Berthe 
and the children, and Berthe was wearing a fur- 
trimmed coat and a velour hat that had been meant 
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for Eva. Héléne went rushing back with the news, 
and found Eva calling on her in-laws in a coat and 
hat that Henri and I together had given her for her 
birthday, and in which she looked elegant and 
millionairish. None of the Malmsteins could look 
elegant, and they were all wearing last winter’s 
coats. The girls were not bad girls, but they were 
loutish and inquisitive. Also, they were offended 
when they saw Eva in a new coat, and heard about 
Berthe wearing Héléne’s old one. There was a cool- 
ness between the families and old Mme. Malmstein 
told people that no man could prosper if he had an 
extravagant wife. She said this to her son too, and 
Gaston began to believe that his troubles arose out 
of Eva’s housekeeping rather than out of his trust 
in Lemberg. In short, the consequences of Lem- 
berg’s dishonesty affected his victims gradually, and 
with increasing discomfort. That is usually the 
way with a sudden misfortune. First, you are 
stunned by the shock of it, then you try to recover, 
and then by slow steps you find out all it entails. 
Gaston and Eva were not really unhappy, because 
they were fond of each other and wrapt up in their 
children, and because, at any rate, they had a little 
home, and enough to eat and drink. But when you 
have been used to spend rather lavishly it frets you 
to have to think of every penny, especially if you 
have children. When the hot weather came round 
again Gaston was by no means on his feet yet, and 
said none of them could have a country holiday. 
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I offered to help them, but did not choose my 
moment well, for he was in one of his cantankerous 
moods. Hesaid that he could not leave his business, 
that he liked his family about him, and that Paris 
was much more healthy than insanitary country 
places with no drains, and a suspicious water 
supply. So I went off to the Black Forest, where I 
was to meet Gerda, who had been in Germany now 
for two years. She looked very well, and said that she 
was shortly to be engaged to a violinist called Heiden. 
I asked as much as I dared about him, but, beyond 
hearing that he was an incomparable genius, and 
the most sympathetic creature that ever breathed, 
I was not put wise about him. She was more 
inclined to diatribes against Mrs. Kipper, who had 
turned up in Berlin without Schultz, and borrowed 
money from Gerda that she had not repaid. She 
was still working for humanity, when humanity 
took the form of young men, and was now talking 
of a hostel in Yugo-Slavia. I asked after the 
Armenian, the Jap, and the Czecho-Slovakian, but 
Gerda did not know what had become of them. I 
had written reams to Berlin about the Malmstein 
misfortune, so I had nothing new to say about that, 
and to tell you the truth Gerda was not much in- 
terested. We sat in the forest together, and I got 
drowsy, while she discoursed of Heiden’s virtues 
and Imogen’s treacheries, both subjects boring. 
But Gerda is boring, because her mind will never fix 
itself on anything except the grievance or the 
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infatuation of the moment. However, we had a 
fairly peaceable month together, and when I got 
back to Paris, Henri met me at the station. I 
asked him if all was well, and he said that Ludwig 
was in the pink, but that Suzanne was in bed ill. 

“What is the matter with her ? ” 

“Oh ! she’s just ill. I don’t know what they call 
it 

“Ts it anything infectious ? ” 

“Thope not. I took her some peaches yesterday, 
and kissed her.” 

‘“‘ But is she seriously ill? ” 

“They didn’t say so.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


Eva was not on the telephone, and it was late at 
night, so I had to content myself with getting what 
I could out of Sophie, and that was nothing at all. 
She had only just come back from her holiday, 
and had not even heard that one of the children was 
ill. She was much more interested in Ludwig, who, 
she said, had been injudiciously fed, and had what 
she called in German a spoilt stomach. She wanted 
to starve him for a day or two, and we had a few 
words over that when I gave him what remained 
of my fote gras sandwiches. He ate them ravenously 
which, I thought, showed that the poor darling 
wanted feeding up; but next day Sophie brought 
me my early tea with a gloomy face, and asked 
me to come and look at the kitchen. Luckily 
I had brought her some presents that she accepted 
as a peace offering before I departed full of 
anxiety for the Cité. 

Eva opened the door to me, and I could see at a 
glance that she was worried. 

“Suzanne is ill,” she said at once, taking my 
parcels from me: for I had arrived like Christmas, 
with presents for them all, and an entre céie for 
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“What is the matter with her?” 

“Dr. Herbertal says she has a spoilt stomach.” 

“There must be an epidemic of it then. It is 
probably a germ.” 

“T have not heard of other cases,” said Eva. 

“T have. What are the child’s symptoms ? ” 

“She cannot keep anything down. We let her 
have a peach yesterday, and even that disagreed 
with her.” 

I nodded my head as if I knew all about it, and 
went into the little living-room, where Eva had 
laid the table for lunch already. Now that they 
were so poor the child was nothing but a maid of 
all work, and whenever I saw her coarsened hands, 
I wished I had the evil eye and could cast it on 
Lemberg. Otherwise she seemed to thrive on her 
hard life, and usually met me smiling. But to-day 
she looked heavy and dispirited. She said that she 
had been up at night with the child, and that she 
hoped Dr. Herbertal understood the case. 

Before we undid any of my parcels we went into 
the nursery to see Suzanne. She lay inertly in her 
cot, her eyes nearly closed and heavy, the bed- 
clothes pushed from her. The room was quiet, 
because Berthe and Raoul were out, but it was hot 
and dark. The shutters were tightly closed, and 
if Sophie had gone in with me she would have put 
her handkerchief to her nose and said Pfui. Eva 
knew nothing about illness, and Berthe cooked pretty 
well, but was a slut. I looked round as well as I 
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could, and saw a state of things that appalled me. 
I could describe it as nastily as anyone if I chose 
but I don’t choose. You may figure to yourself 
what a room is like after a nurse and two children 
have spent a hot summer night in it when one of the 
children was suffering from a spoilt stomach. 

“TI would not let Berthe bounce about here and do 
the room,” explained Eva. ‘The child cannot 
bear any noise.” 

I sat down beside the child and spoke to her. 
She answered me in a listless way, and said her head 
hurt her, and that she had a pain inside. 

“ T hope it is not appendicitis,” I said to Eva. 

“ Dr. Herbertal says it is not.” 

I expressed my opinion of Dr. Herbertal by my 
silence, and looked at my watch. In half an hour 
Gaston would be back ravening for lunch, and the 
doctor might arrive at any moment. As a doctor 
I despised him, but it was not seemly that he should 
come into this room. 

“Tf you will tidy up here I will cook the entre céte 
and some potatoes,” I said. 

“T was going to give Gaston bread and cheese 
for once,’ said Eva. ‘‘He cannot expect the 
ménage to run as usual when there is illness in it.” 

I did not argue. I felt at home in Eva’s flat, 
and while she put the room in order, I cooked the 
entre cote, fried some crisp, thin potatoes, and pre- 
pared a salad. I had taught myself to cook at 
times when Martin was on the rocks, and we had no 
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one but Sophie, who came as a nurse to the four 
children. While they were young she had not much 
leisure for cooking. 

Berthe came back in time to serve the lunch, 
while I kept Raoul amused with a Noah’s Ark I had 
brought him from Baden. Luckily I had taken 
an unpainted one, for he insisted on sucking the 
animals, and when he bit off an antelope’s leg I 
had the trouble of the world to get it out of his 
mouth before he swallowed it. I was engaged with 
this when Gaston returned expecting a bread and 
cheese lunch, and therefore rather gloomy. He 
cheered up a good deal when the entre céte came into 
the room and Raoul went out of it. Eva had asked 
Berthe to give the child his soup in the kitchen, 
so that we could put away the Noah’s Ark while he 
was gone. She said she would sometimes get it 
out for a treat when she had time to see that he did 
not eat it, and I agreed that splinters of chewed 
wood might be dangerous. I wondered if anything 
of that kind had upset Suzanne, but they said she 
had been taken ill after eating three ices on a hot 
afternoon. 

“Why did you let her have them ? ” I asked. 

“We were with Henri at Madrid,’ explained 
Gaston. “ You know what Henri is. The little angel 
shed a few tears when we reasoned with her... .” 

“She screamed like a cockatoo, and hammered 
on her plate with a spoon,” confessed Eva. ‘So 
Henri said, ‘For God’s sake let her have twenty 
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ices if she wants them.’ You know what Henri 
is. Impatient. Now he is sorry and brings her 
peaches and chocolates.” 

“They won’t do her any good,” I said. “I 
expect Sophie would say she ought to starve a bit.” 

Gaston asked with heavy irony whether Sophie 
had a medical training, and if not, why I quoted her 
opinion. I reminded him that she had brought up 
my four children, and had often treated their ail- 
ments without a doctor. Her great idea was to 
keep them in bed and give them very little to eat. 
Gaston became still more sarcastic, and asked if 
measles and mumps could be cured this way. I 
said they probably could but that I had been think- 
ing of upsets caused by injudicious food. He said 
that as long as he could afford to pay a doctor at all 
his family would be treated by Dr. Herbertal, and 
not by an ignorant old peasant woman from the. 
Rhine. 

I did not see what the Rhine had to do with it, 
and I was not going to have my invaluable Sophie 
called an ignorant old peasant woman, because, 
after being with me in various cities of Europe for 
more than thirty years, she is not one. 

“Sophie has seen more of the world than you 
have,” I said. ‘‘ To travel as she has done enlarges 
the mind. You have never stirred from Paris, and 
I believe you think there is nothing but the Libyan 
desert beyond it. That is what I consider ignor- 
ance.” 
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Gaston, in answer to a look from Eva, said he had 
not wished to hurt my feelings. He had the highest 
regard for Sophie in her own sphere, but when his 
children were ill he entrusted them to Dr. Herbertal. 

I knew he did, and that was what troubled me. 
I had come across Dr. Herbertal when Eva’s babies 
were born, and I thought nothing of him. He was 
stupid and pompous; garrulous, and out of date. 
You could not get a new idea into his head, and his 
eyes were without any light in them. But Gaston’s 
mother was his cousin, and the family had always 
employed him. As they were all as strong as horses 
they had survived. 

However, for the present I could do nothing but 
eat my lunch, and when I saw a chance turn the 
conversation to Dr. Dufour. I did not sing his 
praises. I just said I was glad to be back, as no 
other doctor understood my case, but Gaston said 
he did not know I was a case, and wanted to know 
what ailed me. None of the Malmsteins have any 
manners. I was glad when he went back to the 
Bourse, and left me with Eva and the children. 

While Berthe cleared the table I managed to 
amuse Raoul by pointing at the Gorgonzola Venus 
which now hung in the living-room, and saying 
Pfui toit. The child began to imitate me, and when 
Eva came in she found us both shaking our fists 
at the picture, and bubbling with laughter. But 
she was too preoccupied to notice what we were 
doing. 
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*‘ Suzanne is worse,” she said, “‘ she has been sick 
again.” 

The poor girl looked worried to death; Raoul 
kept pulling at my sleeve because I had stopped my 
game with him; and Berthe clumped in and out 
of the room with the trays. I tried to think of 
what I could do to help Suzanne. 

“T suppose Dr. Herbertal will soon be here,” I 
said. 

“He does no good when he comes,” said Eva 
glumly. 

So that was how the land lay. Eva had not 
joined in our discussion at lunch, but in her heart 
she agreed with me, and was not satisfied with Dr. 
Herbertal. He was one of those practitioners who 
grow old attending children, and yet never under- 
stand their ailments or their needs. You could see 
that they puzzled and bothered him, and that he 
hardly classed them with human beings. 

“Tm not a bit interested in medical etiquette,” 
I said. 

I was going to act deliberately. My mother had 
always told us to keep cool in the moment of danger, 
and I meant to discuss the advantages and dis- 
advantages of calling in another opinion. But 
before Eva could answer Berthe rushed in to say 
that Suzanne was taken bad again, and that she 
could not attend to everything and everyone at 
the same moment. We rushed into the nursery, 
and found Suzanne sick and in pain again. She 
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looked the greenish white of an old cauliflower, and 
I felt that there was no time to lose. I put on my 
coat, found a taxi, kept it while I talked to Dr. 
Dufour, and implored him to come back with me 
at once. I said there was no time to lose. He said 
he could not come at all, because the Malmsteins 
were Dr. Herbertal’s patients. I said Dr. Herbertal 
was an old fool, and that the child would die if he, 
Dr. Dufour, did not save its life. He shrugged 
his shoulders a little, but I knew he agreed with me 
about Dr. Herbertal. The difference between the 
two ! 

Dr. Dufour was a man about forty, dark, lean, 
magnetic. He had the profile of a Red Indian, and 
eyes that judged and weighed what you said to him. 
They had a laugh in them too, and I like people 
who laugh. In fact, we were good friends, and I 
got him into that taxi shrugging his shoulders, 
telling me he could not act for the Malmsteins 
professionally behind Dr. Herbertal’s back, and 
assuring me that I should get him into the soup. 
I said that if I did he could get himself out again, 
and that I felt sure Suzanne had either appendicitis 
or a gastric ulcer. He said that in that case my 
proper course, or rather Gaston’s proper course, 
was to tell Dr. Herbertal that he wished to call in 
Morand, the well-known specialist in cases of that 
kind. 

“Where does Morand live ?” I asked. 

“We shall pass his door in two minutes.” 
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I waited two minutes, and then put my head out 
of the window and stopped the taxi. 

“Tf he is at home we will take him with us,” I 
said. 

I thought Dr. Dufour’s shoulders would reach 
above his ears that time, and he poured out a 
torrent of expostulation, for he was a Southerner, 
and very apt with his tongue. He said Morand 
was frightfully expensive, and that I could not 
consult anyone without Gaston’s permission, and 
that he himself had only come for a moment, un- 
professionally, and as my friend. But my luck 
was in that afternoon. Morand was at home, and 
I found that I knew him by sight. I had sat next 
to him at a concert in the spring, and he had picked 
up my programme when I dropped it. He said 
he remembered me, and knew Henri quite well. 
We exchanged these remarks before Dr. Dufour 
could open his mouth, and when he started by 
mentioning Dr. Herbertal, I could see that they 
were both of one opinion. I did not let him say 
much, but worked on their feelings by describing 
Eva’s terror and Suzanne’s serious symptoms. 
In the end, he promised to follow us in a few minutes, 
and I went on with Dr. Dufour, who said he could 
not see that he was wanted now, but that he supposed 
I should not be satisfied until I had landed him in 
the soup. I stopped at my own flat for a moment, 
and ’phoned upstairs to Sophie, telling her to come 
to the Cité at once, and I tried to get Gaston too. 
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But he was out. Still calm in the moment of danger, 
and well pleased with what I had done, I took Dr. 
Dufour upstairs, and expected to give Eva a happy 
surprise by our appearance. But she met me with 
a reproachful eye and an air of confusion. We 
heard men’s voices in the dining-room, and when 
I went in, followed by Dr. Dufour, we found Gaston 
there with Dr. Herbertal and a stranger whom 
they introduced as Dr. Raynaud. It was an awk- 
ward moment for us all, and to see those doctors 
glare at each other reminded me of dogs stiffening 
before they spring. I thought the best thing to do 
was to make a clean breast of it. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, ‘‘in one moment M. Morand 
will be here.” 

I broke the ice by telling them that, and Dufour 
gave his little shrug and looked at his colleagues 
with his engaging twinkle. Herbertal was visibly 
shaken out of his usual stolidity, and Raynaud, 
a choleric, fidgety man, danced from one foot to 
another and turned on Gaston. 

“Morand,” he cried, ‘‘why Morand? I do not 
meet Morand in consultation. When one seeks me, 
one does not seek Morand.” 

“Me, I have not sought Morand,” stuttered 
Gaston. “It is my mother-in-law, who, without 
my knowledge or consent .. .” 

“It all comes of your not being on the telephone,” 
I said rather sharply to Gaston. ‘I could not com- 
municate either with you or with Dr. Herbertal when 
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I got frightened after lunch. I did the best I could. I 
persuaded Dr. Dufour, very much against his will, just 
to look at the child. Eva did not even know I had 
gone out. I alone am to blame, gentlemen. Morand 
is a well-known operator for appendicitis. . . .” 

Gaston gave a howl and dissolved in tears. I 
never saw a man cry so easily as he does. Eva 
began to cry too, and though I went on speaking 
it was with a lump in my throat. 

“One does what one can to save a child,” I said, 
looking at the three doctors. 

“But who has diagnosed appendicitis,’ said Dr. 
Dufour. 

“T have,” I told him, and the wretch actually 
looked at his colleague and smiled. At that moment 
Berthe opened the door and announced M. Morand, 
who had a suave, decisive manner, and seemed by 
his mere appearance to put the other doctors in a 
bag and keep them there. Raynaud may have 
bristled with dislike, but he only turned glum, and 
gave himself no airs in the great man’s presence. 

M. Morand greeted everyone courteously, was 
especially polite to old Herbertal, and about a minute 
after his arrival went into the nursery with him, 
and with Eva. Dr. Dufour said pleasantly that he 
had only come to have a chat with me, and Dr. 
Raynaud stayed on but sulked. Gaston was very 
trying, because he had made up his mind that 
Suzanne would die, and accused himself of murder, 
inasmuch as he had let her eat the three ices; 
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and Raoul, who had slipped in with Berthe, made 
Dr. Dufour laugh by shaking his little fist at the 
Gorgonzola Venus and saying Pfui. He said it so 
often that he attracted his father’s attention, and 
made him forget for a moment that he was a 
murderer. 

“Who has taught him that trick ? ” cried Gaston, 
looking suspiciously at me, and he got so angry when 
the child said it again that he jumped up in a 
passion and rehung the picture with its face to the 
wall. But that did no good. Raoul shook his fist 
at the canvas back and said Pfui. So Gaston took 
it from the wall and put it face downwards on the 
dining-table. Raoul shook his fist at the next 
picture and said Pfw. Gaston spluttered with 
fury, and began to cry again, poor, excitable little 
man. He said one of his children was dead, and 
the other had been incited to mutiny by me. I 
picked Raoul up and carried him into the kitchen, 
where I found Sophie sitting with Berthe in a tidy 
kitchen, and wondering what she was expected to 
do. At the sight of her I had one of those brain 
waves that have often helped me over the bunkers 
of life. 

“ Raoul is coming to us for a few days,” I said. 
“You can take him back in a taxi at once.” 

“His clothes are in the nursery, and the doctors 
are there,” objected Berthe; and Sophie, looking 
rather upset, said that there seemed to be nothing 
going on here,and that-she had been in the midst 
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of preserving apricots at home. So I said she could 
go back to her apricots, but that she must take Raoul 
with her, and that I would bring his clothes a little 
later. You see I did not want Gaston to be more 
excited than he need be, and I knew that in new 
surroundings the child would soon forget the trick 
Thad taught him. When I look back on the turmoil 
of that day, I wish I had not shaken my fist at the 
Venus. Otherwise I have no regrets, because I 
acted for the best, and no one can do more. 

When I got back to the dining-room, the two 
doctors and Eva had just come from the nursery, 
and Gaston had lifted his bowed head to hear what 
they had to say. M. Morand spoke, and I thought, 
looked at me a little acidly. 

“Tt is not a case of appendicitis,” he said. ‘It 
is not a serious case at all.” 

Raynaud bounced off his chair and interrupted. 
A detestable little man. 

“ Then I make my good-byes,” he shrieked. ‘I 
have nothing more to do here. I came to oblige 
Mme. Malmstein, the child’s grandmother. She said 
the child was seriously ill. She diagnosed typhoid. 
I suppose M. Morand has satisfied himself that it is 
not typhoid.” 

M. Morand only answered by a contemptuous 
and very slight inclination of his handsome head. 

“The child has been suffering from a spoilt 
stomach,” he said. ‘‘ Nature has done what is 
necessary.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


So that was that. I paid M. Morand, and I suppose 
Mme. Malmstein paid Raynaud. Gaston said his 
children had too many grandmothers, and Eva was 
annoyed with me for kidnapping Raoul, until I 
confessed why I had done it, when she said I had 
done right. She told me Gaston’s nerves were so 
much on edge that she often feared for his reason, 
and that his mother, perceiving this too, had invited 
them to spend a month with her in a furnished house 
she had taken at St. Brieuc. But the children had 
not been invited, because there was no room for 
them. Unfortunately they could not be trusted 
to Berthe. 

“T’ve done my best to persuade Gaston to go 
without me,” said Eva, “ but he refuses. He says 
a wife’s place is with her husband.” 

It was the kind of thing Gaston would say without 
regard to circumstances. I often wondered how 
Eva could stand the daily companionship of his 
uninteresting mind. But the dear girl is not exactly 
interesting herself, although she is not as stupid as 
Gerda makes out. A stupid woman would not make 
the best of reduced circumstances as Eva does, and 
even take pleasure in persuading sixpence to go as 
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far as a shilling. This is a pleasure I have never 
been able to understand myself. 

When I made this remark to Henri, he said he 
had done pretty well lately, and how much did I 
want. So I told him about Gaston’s nerves, and 
the invitation he and Eva could not accept, and I 
said I had had a brain wave. 

“TI suppose you want to have the children 
here‘?’ 

‘“T should not call that a brain wave. That was 
Gaston’s idea, and I told him I could not do it, 
because Sophie objects to Berthe. He said that 
of course if I could not control my servants, there 
was nothing to be done, and I felt so annoyed that 
I came away. Sophie would be civil to anyone I 
brought into the house, and Gaston ought to know 
that by this time. It is really Ludwig who makes 
it impossible for me to have the children here: 
but if I said so Gaston would have wanted him sent 
to a vet or destroyed. Where his children are con- 
cerned he is ready to sacrifice everything and every- 
body: even Ludwig. He says the darling snaps at 
them.” 

“T suppose they tease him.” 

“They make his life a burden to him. Always 
trying to pull his ears or his tail. Gaston would 
snap quick enough if anyone did it to him. But 
some people never can put themselves in the place 
of others.. So I want to take the children and 
Berthe away somewhere. I must leave Sophie here, 
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because she understands Ludwig’s meals. The 
children need a change. Suzanne looks all eyes 
since you spoilt her stomach with those ices, 
and in the end nothing is so expensive as ill- 
ness.” 

Henri asked where I wished to go, and was rather 
surprised when I said I thought of the Italian Lakes. 
He said he had thought of some little seaside place 
in Normandy or Brittany, and that the Italian 
Lakes were for honeymoon and other couples, not 
for old ladies and children. He knows that nothing 
infuriates me quite so much as being called an old 
lady. I shall not be one if I live to be a hundred. 
At least, if I keep my senses. I shall not be a stick 
of barley sugar fidgeting about in a white shawl, 
and saying ‘“‘ Bless you, my children,” to any selfish 
young ruffians who happen to be under forty. I 
still want things myself, and enjoy things myself, 
and I thought September on Lake Maggiore would 
be more amusing than on the French coast. At 
any rate, directly Henri called me an old lady I 
determined to go there, but I had to give in to him 
in one way, and take Sophie with us instead of 
Berthe. This arrangement suited Eva, because 
she wanted her flat cleaned while she was at St. 
Brieuc, and though he could not say so, I knew it 
would suit Ludwig pretty well. Sophie grumbled 
a good deal, and said that after all these years she 
had forgotten how to tend children, but I promised 
I would help her, and that if she found them too 
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much for her, we would have someone in as an 
under nurse. Henri saw us off at the Gare de Lyons, 
and said that if he could get away for a few days 
he would fetch us back himself. Then he tipped 
the train attendant, and waited on the platform till 
we were out of sight. 

I am what is called a good traveller. I enjoy 
a journey when everything goes well and I have all 
I want. I would rather stay at home, though, than 
travel on the cheap. I never do that of late years. 
But I had not had Sophie with me for a long time, 
and I had forgotten that her habit in a train was to 
sit rigidly still and assume an air of misery. She 
could not help this, because once when she was 
a child something she had eaten had made her sick 
in a train, and ever after, the moment the train 
moved she shut her eyes, turned green, and felt sick. 
Such is the effect of mind over matter even in 1924 
when everyone has heard of Coué. I begged Sophie 
to tell herself she was not sick, and help me undress 
Raoul, but she only screwed up her eyes tighter 
than ever and groaned. So I said that I would shut 
Suzanne in with her, and she must see that she came 
to no harm while I put Raoul to bed in my com- 
partment. She groaned again and leaned back in 
the only seat available. Opposite her were the two 
berths made ready for the night. I asked Suzanne 
if she would lie down a little until I could undress 
her, but she said she was a big girl now, and could 
undress herself. So I went back to my own com- 
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partment and thought I would get into my dressing- 
gown before I attended to Raoul and put him to 
sleep in the top berth. The trouble was that Raoul 
had quite other ideas. He was not sleepy, he knew 
how to open the door, and his one wish was to race 
up and down the corridor screaming with delight. 
He and Suzanne had both discovered how pleasant 
it was to do this before we started, and I was only 
just in time to push him back when I came away 
from Sophie and Suzanne. He set up a howl at 
once, and this flurried me, because I had to take off 
my outer clothes, hang them up, find him chocolates, 
coax him, find my keys, get at my suitcase, open 
my bag again for more chocolates, stop him wiping 
sticky hands on the lining of my coat, discover that 
my dressing-gown was not in the suitcase, remember 
that I had stuffed it into Sophie’s at the last moment, 
decide that I must deal with Raoul without it, 
get the suitcase I had opened shut again and put 
back into the little dressing-room between our 
compartments, resist a strong desire to smack Raoul, 
because if I did he would scream louder than ever, 
and make up my mind that I must wash the chocolate 
off his face and hands before I took off his clothes. 
I might just as well have smacked him and relieved 
my feelings. I did manage to more or less wash his 
face and his little paws, but he sobbed as if his heart 
would break while I did it, and I could only hope 
that the jog-jog of the train would drown the noise 
he made. I just peeped into the next compartment 
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when I had finished, and saw Sophie still sitting 
bolt upright with her eyes shut, and Suzanne in her 
chemise taking off her shoes and stockings. I told 
her she was a good child, and that in a moment I 
would come back and tuck her up. Then I engaged 
Raoul again, trying to hold him on my lap and get 
him undressed. By the time I arrived at his chemise 
I had made up my mind that fond as I am of children 
I would never take a long night journey with this 
child again. He was as strong as a pony, as slippery 
as an eel, and as stubborn as a mule. He was 
downright naughty too, for he tried to kick me when 
I took off his shoes and stockings. So then I did 
smack him, and the hullabaloo was worse than it 
had been yet. At the very height of it someone 
knocked violently on the door. I put Raoul down 
and tried to get my coat, but it was underneath 
my gown and would not be hurried. I shall never 
know who opened the door, the man or the child, 
but it did open, and an enormous thick-necked 
German in black and yellow pyjamas stood there 
spluttering at me in English. I was sadly flurried 
again, because I was in an embarrassing state of 
deshabille, I saw Raoul in his chemise bolt past 
the man like a pea from a pea-shooter. I was 
being told that the behaviour of my travelling 
companions was infamous; that people possess- 
ing Kultur ought not to find themselves next 
door to savages, and that a member of my 
party had actually forced her way into his 
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compartment and tried to steal his watch while 
he was asleep. 

Before I answered a word I shut the door in his 
face, and I locked it. I could not stand there 
arguing with a Hun in pyjamas until I had on more 
clothes myself. Other passengers might have come 
by. Besides, I felt uncomfortable and at a dis- 
advantage. I knew I could not get into my gown 
in a hurry, but I managed to take it off the hook 
and put on the long coat made to wear with it: 
one of black crépe de chine, narrowly pleated and 
lined with green. Of course it was designed to 
wear with the gown and not over a silk petticoat. 
However, I could only be thankful that I did not go 
about in knickers as the rosebuds do in their bed- 
rooms; and holding it to me as well as I could I 
opened the door again. I had heard a good deal 
of clamour outside, and at first the corridor seemed 
to be swarming with people. There were two Huns 
now, both wearing black and yellow pyjamas, but 
one was a female, fat enough for Rubens. To my 
horror I saw that Suzanne was struggling in her 
grasp, and lashing out at her just as Raoul had lashed 
out at mea minute ago. But the child had nothing 
on but her chemise, so she could not have hurt the 
woman as much as she pretended. The Hun himself 
was having a noisy altercation with the train atten- 
dant, accusing him in atrocious French of gross 
neglect, conspiracy and theft. We were a gang of 
thieves, he said, with juvenile reprobates for our 
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tools. Two lean American ladies who had not un- 
dressed yet came out of their compartment to see 
what was going on. Raoul trotted towards them 
crowing with glee, and attracted by a long silver 
chain one of them wore. Sophie appeared in search 
of Suzanne, looking very gloomy, and wearing a 
checked dressing-gown that had belonged to my 
mother quite fifty years ago. The train attendant 
had flown into a passion that seemed to eat up the 
Huns, big as they were; one of the Americans had 
Raoul in her arms now, and was covering him with 
kisses while he played with her chain, and I, listen- 
ing to the row, made out that Suzanne had actually 
opened the door of the Huns’ compartment, and 
had been found by the female Hun standing close 
to her berth listening to the tick-tack of her 
watch. 

“ But I tell you the little vaurienne had my wife’s 
watch inherhands. At that age to have been taught 
to steal! But what can you expect of a nation 
that steals colonies and ships ! ”’ 

The Hun was screaming at me. The attendant 
was buzzzing like an alarm clock at him, the Hun 
lady had just set up a new and shriller yell because 
Suzanne had implanted a kick where it hurt, the 
Americans asked what all the fuss was about, and 
Sophie suddenly joining in told the Huns in choice 
Rhenish that they were talking nonsense, and ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. The little girl had 
escaped for a moment, while she, her nurse, feeling 
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ill, had closed her eyes; and for this, being a well 
brought up person, she expressed her regrets. 

“The child should be punished!” screamed both 
the Huns together. 

“ Severely punished ! ” 

“Whipped at once.” 

I thought they were going to do it, and I had to 
stop that. But it was through the train giving a 
sudden lurch, and my being in a hurry, that I 
literally fell upon them, and found myself most 
unexpectedly in the Hun’s arms. Luckily he was 
big enough to sustain my weight for a moment, 
but what infuriated me was the behaviour of my new 
coat. Instead of being calm in the moment of 
danger, it seemed to fly all ways at once and exhibit 
my camisole, my silk petticoat and one of my bare 
shoulders. As I righted myself Sophie bundled 
past me and seized Suzanne. The Hun lady seemed 
unwilling to let her go, and looked at her husband 
for instructions. The attendant went off like an 
alarm again, and putting his weight on Sophie’s 
side got hold of the child too, and for the first time I 
gave a Shriek, because I thought the little creature 
would be injured. Perhaps the Hun feared I was 
going to fall into his arms again. At any rate 
he retired hurriedly into his compartment muttering 
in guttural undertones. His wife followed him. 
The Americans put Raoul into my arms, and the 
attendant said he would not wait for me to find my 
purse just now, because my son had remembered 
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him when we started, and I should see him again 
several times before we arrived at Baveno. The 
rest of the night we passed in peace. Raoul having 
had his run in the corridor, felt his urge satisfied, 
and slept in the top berth as if it had been his cot, 
and I lay down wide awake, but found the monoto- 
nous tune and movement of the train a lullaby. 
When I waked we were travelling past the Lake of 
Geneva, and it was a gray morning with a drizzle. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


I HAD written to the proprietor to tell him exactly 
what I wanted: a single room for myself and a 
large one with three beds for Sophie and the two 
children. He had written back to say that they 
should be ready for me. When we arrived he ex- 
plained that it was the height of the season, that 
every hotel on the lake was crowded, and that if I 
did not like what he had reserved for me, with the 
greatest difficulty, I must go elsewhere and fare 
worse. I confronted him with his letter and he 
shrugged his shoulders, smiling amiably. I let fly 
at him in Italian, and he put his hand on his chest 
and said I talked like a native. I told him to show 
me what rooms he had, and he took me up to 
two attics as hot as a furnace, and at the back of 
the building. I told him what I thought of him 
again, and we went downstairs in the lift, both 
furious. I said that I should leave at once unless 
he gave me what he had promised, two good rooms 
facing the lake. He nearly wept, and appealed 
to everyone in his office, which was just out of the 
lounge. A great many people, hall-marked English, 
were sitting about in groups, and some of them 
were near enough to enjoy our altercation. Sophie, 
looking thoroughly upset both in body and mind, 
206 
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tried to cope with the children, who were in the 
highest spirits. I lost my temper, and when that 
happens I too go off like an alarm at my opponent, 
and buzz at him noisily. I can talk with my hands, 
moreover, and with my whole body as well as any 
foreigner. I suppose we did make rather a noise. 
At any rate, the hall-marked English were looking 
at us as if we were animals in the zoo, while the pro- 
prietor began to understand that I was not a nobody 
he could treat as he pleased. I told him for one 
thing that I had a friend at headquarters at Milan, 
and that I would report him as soon as look at him. 
So he looked at me with an engaging smile, took me 
upstairs again, but only to the first floor, unlocked 
two large rooms facing the lake and asked me if I 
was prepared to pay their price. I said I would 
pay the price he asked in his letter, and he assured 
me that ruin stared him in the face unless I gave 
him double. It was lunch time before the haggle 
was over, the rooms arranged as I wanted them, and 
our clothes unpacked. Then I had a tussle with 
Sophie, because I had said that we would have our 
meals together in the general dining-room. She 
wanted to have them separately with the children. 
I told her this would be inconvenient and expensive; 
she said travelling was always expensive, and that 
she wished she was back in Paris. I took her on the 
balcony, showed her the lake and the mountains, 
and asked her to admire them. She said mountains 
and lakes were very well for the gentry, but the 
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working classes got along better on plains. Poor 
Sophie. The journey had upset her, and she 
wanted her lunch. I hoped the children would not 
disgrace us, and that we should be able to eat it in 
peace. 

If only we had been in a corner and a little hidden. 
But we were bang in the middle of the room with 
elderly English on every side, and when Suzanne 
ran about amongst them between the courses, they 
did not like it. I tried to make her sit still, but 
there were long waits, and you cannot expect a four- 
year old to be as patient as an antique. Besides, 
Raoul was disturbing to the nerves too. He would 
hammer on his plate with his spoon, and when a 
waiter came round with soufflé he had his hands in 
it before we could stop him, and then screamed with 
passion because it was hot. Sophie looked as black 
as thunder, the waiter put his dish down near me as 
if he had no further use for it, and Suzanne took that 
opportunity to slip from her chair again and stand 
close to two women at the next table, staring at 
them as if she had never seen anything so funny 
before. I had been looking at them myself. One 
was fat and dark, and the other was lean and sandy, 
and the lean one had the devil of a temper. You 
only had to look at her to see it. They wore scare- 
crow tweeds, and they spoke precisely, with a conceit 
of diction, that is the mark of the prig. The thin 
one had just said that children ought not to be 
allowed in the dining-room unless they were kept 
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in order, and that if Suzanne stood there any longer 
she would complain to the head waiter. The fat 
one said that he might think they complained a good 
deal, as yesterday they had objected to a noisy 
Italian family, and the day before to those York- 
shire people who drank to the Prince of Wales in 
champagne. The thin one said that was the worst 
of hotel life. You were under one roof with such 
objectionable people. They then began to discuss 
Sophie and me, and decided that we must be Belgians 
because I spoke French to the children, and Sophie 
spoke Flemish to me. They tried to guess at my 
station in life, and said that from the way I dressed 
I must belong to the capitalist classes, and was 
probably the widow of a war profiteer. They dis- 
cussed my age, my features, my coiffure, and my 
relationship to Sophie and the children. They were 
sure I did not know Italian, because I said assez 
instead of basta to a waiter when he heaped spag- 
hetti on my plate; and they agreed that they must 
get me removed to another table before the Professor 
arrived, because he did not like anything disturbing 
at meals. They pitched their voices so that Sophie 
and I could hear every word they said, and when 
they had done with me they began on the Professor. 
The dear Professor, they called him, but they did 
not give him a name or a nationality. It was plain, 
however, that they awaited him with impatience, 
and I wondered whether he would be as unpleasing 
as they were. 
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When we had finished lunch, I sent Sophie and 
the children upstairs to rest. I meant to have a 
rest too, but I thought I would see the hotel pro- 
prietor again first, and try to make some different 
arrangement for the children’s meals. I found that 
he saw the necessity of this himself, as the head 
waiter had complained to him, but he was quite 
pleasant and sensible about it. He saw my point 
when I said that people have to be children before 
they can be grown up, and he gurgled with laughter 
when my neighbours at lunch came in sight, and I 
told him he was going to be scolded. They bore 
down upon us with a resolute air, and stammering at 
him in Anglo-Italian, said they did not like children 
for lunch. This set me off, and to be honest I 
giggled. I turned away but not quite quickly 
enough, so the proprietor caught my eye and I 
caught his. 

“ But ladies,” he cried lifting his hands in protest. 
“We are not cannibals in Baveno. We are all good 
Fascisti here, and we do not eat children.” 

He spoke rapidly in Italian, and I heard one 
woman say to the other that the only word she had 
understood was Fascisti, and she would ask him what 
his degraded politics had to do with the management 
of his hotel. She was determined not to have the 
dear Professor incommoded by that woman’s 
children. No one likes to be called “ that woman.” 
Besides, the altercation concerned me, so I thought 
I had better join in it. By nature I am peaceable, 
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but when I’m attacked I defend myself. How- 
ever, the sandy woman changed the subject. They . 
were expecting a friend that day, she said, and 
wanted a room for him. 

“Una camera per un amico. Arrivera oggt,” 
she said, and the proprietor bowed gravely; but 
I saw a twinkle in his eye. The sandy woman did 
not look like one who would be pursued to a hotel 
by a Lothario. 

“E ostrica,” she went on in her slow pedantic way, 
“ Un ostrica molto distinto.” 

I take great credit to myself for keeping my face 
solemn at that, and I am sure I was of assistance to 
the proprietor, who looked at me helplessly ; for 
the sandy woman had now told him that she was 
expecting a gallant who was an oyster, a very dis- 
tinguished oyster. Of course, she meant to say that 
the dear Professor was an Austrian. I saw that 
at once, and made the little correction. In doing 
so, I engaged with her for she looked daggers at me, 
and thanked me with derisive acidity. 

“Perhaps you speak English too,” she said. 

“Tam English.” 

“T should not have known it.” 

I didn’t answer that. It was meant to be rude, 
and I bided my time. 

“As this man doesn’t understand his own lan- 
guage, perhaps I had better explain to you then,” 
she went on. ‘‘ My friend and I were very much 
incommoded by your children at luncheon to-day.” 
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“‘ My grandchildren.” 

She waved a large bony hand to and fro in front 
of her. 

‘‘ That is neither here nor there if they are travel- 
ling with you and the other woman. Is the other 
woman your sister ? ”’ 

“She is my cook.” 

“How odd! How very odd! I thought you 
said you were English. English ladies don’t travel 
with their cooks asarule. However, your travelling 
companions are not my business.” 

“ Quite,” I said. 

“But the children must be removed. I insist 
on that, and if you can make this man understand, 
perhaps you will tell him so.” 

I turned away. I had had enough of her for the 
moment and I wanted my siesta. When we had 
all rested we went down to the lake, and took a boat 
foranhour. I did not think that Sophie and I could 
get into a boat, but the man who persuaded us to 
try had lived at Bonn for years, and addressed us 
in German. It was bad German, but he could have 
got Sophie into a submarine with it. She had 
relations at Bonn, and it turned out that he knew 
someofthem. Atleast, hesaidso. They chattered 
to each other, the children were mousey quiet for a 
wonder, and I looked at the islands and the moun- 
tains. At the end of the hour we went ashore, but 
just as we landed a steamer came puffing along from 
Pallanza, and catching Suzanne by the hand I 
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beckoned Sophie to follow me. We caught ‘it, got 
off at Stresa, and had tea there in the open air. 
The whole place was gay and crowded, a pleasant 
breeze came across the water, and no one objected 
to the children. We drove back to Baveno, and 
when we arrived at our hotel I showed Sophie the 
room in which she was to have meals with them: 
each meal a little earlier than ours, so that a waiter 
could be spared to attend on them. I said that if 
I felt desolate in the dining-room I should have 
mine with them after to-night, but I knew that I 
should always want my dinner while Sophie only 
took a café au lait for supper, and the children had 
bread and milk. At home Suzanne had been 
allowed to form a bad habit of coming down in her 
dressing-gown to beg for bits from her father’s plate. 
As Gaston is as soft as pudding with his children 
he never stopped this. In fact, he was annoyed 
with Henri and me one day, because we ate what 
he had given us, and were deaf to hints. He had 
divided the chicken liver between us, and then said 
that Suzanne considered it her perquisite. Well, 
Suzanne did not get it that day, and my son-in-law 
said he hated cruelty to children. 

When I was ready I went down to the lounge to 
see if there were any papers about under a month 
old, and as it happened, the only convenient seat 
was close to the two Catamarans, who objected to 
children. They had changed their tweeds for 
draperies of a greenish tinge, but cut heaven knows 
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how, and crumpled looking. They wore strings of 
cheap beads round their necks, and the sandy one 
had a wide crimson headache band across her brow. 
Her high cheekbones were flushed, and her manner 
was fussy and expectant, so I guessed that the dear 
Professor had arrived, and that they were on the 
watch for him. They actually made annoyed 
noises at each other when I sat down near them, 
but I took up a paper, and though it was an 
Engineering Trade Circular more than a year old 
I kept my eyes on it, and my back slightly turned on 
them. They began to talk to each other of their 
programme for the next three days, and of the 
various things the Professor would wish to do in their 
company, and I heard the sandy one’s voice quiver 
with anger when the fat one suggested in a fat lazy 
sing-song, that perhaps he had other friends here, 
and would not be able to devote himself to them 
exclusively. Then the dinner gong sounded, people 
got up, and an elderly man came into the lounge, 
a man I knew. 

At first I was puzzled, and so I stared. Did I 
know him? Did I not? He was grizzled now, 
and a little balder than he had been twenty years 
ago. But there was no mistaking the shape of his 
head, and those amused intelligent eyes. He had 
the same assured manner too, quick walk, and 
beaming smile. Martin had always said Franz 
Gorlitz would get on in the world, because he got 
on well with most people, and here he was, a 
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professor, and something of a celebrity. Franz 
Gérlitz, whose lectures on Art and Archeology had 
been so popular in London before the war, and who 
had made money during the war by lecturing in 
America. When he was not lecturing he was 
writing popular books about what the Trojans had 
for dinner during the siege, and how the ancient 
Romans kept their houses warm with hot pipes, 
and such like really interesting affairs. So different 
from the usual dull accounts of legislation and 
battles. I had read several of his books myself, and 
I have not much time for reading now that Dr. 
Dufour has ordered me to rest both before and after 
meals. 

The two Catamarans had risen when every one 
else did, and were a little ahead of me. The Pro- 
fessor saw them and greeted them civilly but with- 
out warmth. In fact, his eyes wandered past them 
as if fora way of escape. Then he saw me, and stood 
stock still as if he could not believe his eyes. I 
just nodded to him, and the next moment he had 
grasped both my hands and had kissed me: the 
Catamarans looking on. 

“ Suzanne!’’ he cried: so I said “ Franz!” and 
we beamed at each other. 

Then we both talked German, for that was what 
we always had talked to each other when Martin 
was alive, and I saw that the Catamarans were 
trying to follow us, but did not do so easily. I saw, 
too, that the sandy one could hardly contain herself, 
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and that in a moment there would be words. She 
hovered and she fidgeted, and her glances at me 
were acid and hostile. 

“ You don’t look a day older,”’ said Franz. 

“Nonsense. We are both old. I’ve two big 
grandchildren, and you have gray hair.” 

“Which of your children are married ? ” 

“Victor and Eva.” 

“1 think perhaps we should go in to dinner,” 
said the dark one edging nearer to us.” 

“Tf the Professor is ready ” said the sandy 
one tossing her chin. 

The dear Professor always had been a bit of a 
spoilt child and always would be. Our friendship 
was a firm, life-long one, for Martin and he had been 
at school together, and we had met when we were 
all three children. Sometimes, we had seen a great 
deal of him, and sometimes we had not come across 
him for years together, and since Martin’s death 
I had not corresponded with him. But his easy, 
genial nature seemed able to bridge any gap made 
by time in no time: and when he tucked my arm 
in his to go into the dining-room, he took me straight 
back to those vanished days when Martin had been 
alive, and came home beaming because Franz was 
coming unexpectedly to dinner, probably when there 
was nothing to eat. But before he marched off 
with me he had introduced me to the Catamarans 
as his old intimate friend Mme. Colmar, who knew 
a great deal about Greek sculpture. The wretch! 
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The eye nearest to me had just closed slightly, and 
I knew he was thinking of a gaffe I once made when 
I took up a photograph of the Venus of Milo, and 
asked him if he knew her. I admit it was stupid, 
because of her broken arms. 

The Catamarans, I now heard, were a Miss Busby : 
and a Miss Phipson. They walked ahead of us, 
and I am sorry to say that Franz made a grimace 
at their back view. He told me in a rapid whisper 
that they were two alte Schdchieln, who had been to 
some of his lectures, and were persecuting him with 
their desire for knowledge and their attentions. 
Some busybody had told them he was coming to 
Baveno, and they had written to tell him they were 
coming too, and would make a point of engaging 
him a good room. They had been waiting for him 
on the platform of the station full of enthusiasm, 
and mapped out plans. When he was on holidays 
he hated that. He had come here to rest and laze. 
He would come out with me, because he knew how 
lazy and restful I was. Martin had always said so. 

It is very odd what false impressions get about 
even amongst one’s friends. I do not consider 
myself lazy. 


CHAPTER XIX 


WHEN Franz saw that Miss Busby and Miss Phipson 
expected him to sit with them while I sat a little 
way off by myself, he summoned a waiter, talked 
to him in rapid Italian, and had his spoons and forks 
moved next to mine. The faces of those two dis- 
appointed ones, and their glances at me! I felt 
most uncomfortable. 

“You can’t do that, Franz,’ I said, in an under- 
tone. “It's rude.’ 

‘“‘T don’t care,” he said, just like a naughty child. 
“T didn’t ask to sit with them, and I’m not going 
to doit. They bore me.” 

We had to take our seats then, because the service 
had begun, and a waiter had brought us plates of 
soup. Franz began talking to me in German again, 
and there was no end to what we had to say to each 
other. He had always been warmly attached to 
Martin, and he wanted to know all I could tell him 
about the children. He remembered them well, 
and was concerned to hear that Gerda had not 
married yet. He said it must be my fault. He said 
he did not believe in celibacy for either sex, and his 
eyes strayed to the adjoining table where the Cata- 
marans were dining in silence and acidity. They 
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our chatter, and they saw Franz pour out champagne 
for me: for they whispered about it and drank 
water. As I have said, my old friend’s manners 
were unceremonious, and those of a spoilt child, and 
I had told him he was behaving badly: for I was 
not going to pass things over with Franz just because 
he had made a name for himself. I had always 
known he would do that. Anyhow, when he saw 
the glasses of water he got up, bottle in hand, went 
to the next table, and told the two ladies that he 
and I were having a Bacchanal in honour of our 
re-union, and that they must join us. Then with 
the help of a waiter he pulled our table close to theirs, 
so that we were a party of four, and the talk could 
be general. I could not make up my mind after 
that whether they were pleased or displeased. 
They certainly liked his notice, but to have me there 
spoilt their pleasure, and Miss Busby, the sandy one 
showed it. The other went on with her dinner in a 
placid way, and was evidently not as perturbed as 
her friend. They both made efforts to keep the talk 
at a high level, and touching on subjects that Franz 
had made peculiarly his own, such as whether some 
limbless torso lately dug up was a Discobolus or a 
Hercules, and what Professor So and So, who was 
always in such a hurry, had written about it: but 
Franz was quite irresponsive, and said that when 
he was on a holiday he liked to put his work out 
of his head. He had just finished a book, and his 
doctor had told him that if he did not give his brain 
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a complete rest for at least a month, he would 
probably have a breakdown. What he needed was 
the companionship of someone who would act as a 
metaphorical pillow. Then he gave my near foot 
a slight kick and refilled my glass with champagne. 
I felt rather annoyed, because I have not the least 
wish to act as a pillow to anyone. I would rather 
be a stimulus. However, before I could say so, I 
saw everyone looking at us as if we were on fire, 
I felt a twitch at my elbow, and there stood Suzanne 
in her little striped silk pyjamas, her eyes full of 
mischief, and her cheeks flushed with sleep. 

“ Really !”’ exclaimed Miss Busby. 

Miss Phipson took the largest peach on a dish 
handed to her and said nothing. 

“ Greedy !”’ said Suzanne in English. 

“Insufferable!”’ said Miss Busby. ‘“‘ We must 
complain to the management again.” 

“T want a peach,” said Suzanne. 

She stood between Franz and me, looking up at 
him as if to take his measurement, and while I told 
her she was a naughty little girl, and must go back 
to bed, he took her on his knee, and said he had 
heard tales of me when I was her age. He said that 
I had been a very troublesome child, and while he 
peeled a peach for Suzanne, he actually told her a 
story about my having bitten a dentist. Suzanne 
was too young to know much about dentists, but 
she put her arm round Franz’s neck and said, 
“ Naughty Bonne-mére Pfu.” 
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“She is like your letters,’ said Franz to me, 
“ Three languages in one sentence.”’ 

Said Miss Phipson to Miss Busby, “ That is what 
happens when people become polyglot.” 

“T should have said it only happens when people 
are illiterate,’ murmured Miss Busby. 

They did hate me, poor dears: and it was worse 
after dinner, because Franz swept me out of the 
hotel in order to avoid them, and we had a drive 
to Stresa and back by moonlight. The islands, 
and the shining water, and the mountains were so 
beautiful, that I wished I was all eyes like a pea- 
cock’s tail, and could remember every eye when 
winter came in Paris. I said so to Franz, although 
I hardly liked to break in on his silence, for when a 
man of his eminence turns silent, you feel his mind 
is probably at work and does not want to be disturbed. 
Martin always said music acted like leaven on his 
ideas, and I used to dread the effect of the Russian 
composers on him: our affairs were chaotic enough 
without their influence. But when I turned to look 
at Franz he was fast asleep, and remained so till we 
got back to the hotel, when he said that if I had 
walked with him as he wished, it would not have 
happened. He then said that next day he was going 
to take me to lunch on the Isola dei Pescatori, and 
that he was blamed if he would take the alte Schach- 
teln too. I had suggested that he should, because 
I knew that to them he was a sort of god from 
Olympus, whom they had awaited with reverential 
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impatience, while to me he was just Franz. But 
when I tried to convey this idea to him he said he 
was blamed if he was going to be god-like on a 
holiday. He wanted to enjoy himself. 

But the next morning, when I went into the hotel 
garden soon after eleven, I found him fretting and 
fuming because I was so late. He said the Cata- 
marans had caught him directly he appeared and had 
worried him with questions about Roman walls. 
When they had done with walls, they began on 
Etruscan tombs. When he had answered them 
rather shortly about tombs, they showed an intelli- 
gent interest in Crete. In short, they wished to 
pick his brains, and he would not stand it. Nor 
would he go walks with them. He had told them 
plainly that he had come to Baveno to see me, and 
he had just told the head waiter that we must have 
a table for two in a different part of the room. 

“ Otherwise, we will go to Stresa or Pallanza,” he 
said. 

Of course, that was Franz all over: impatient, 
impulsive, and taking for granted that his friends 
must fall in with his plans. I used to tell Martin 
he gave way too easily when Franz was over-bearing 
and pugnacious: but I never felt inclined to do it 
myself. I get on well enough with men, but I 
don’t believe in making Sheiks of them, and to do 
them justice, they never seem to me to expect it. 

“Tm not going to Stresa or Pallanza,” I said, 
“T like my rooms here, and the garden is what I 
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want for the children. Besides, Henri may turn 
up any day.” 

“Henri could breathe as easily at Stresa as he 
does here.” 

“ How is it you are by yourself now ? ” 

“T told them that I had an assignation with you, 
and that we were going out together for the day. 
They wanted to know where we were going, and 
whether we would share a car with them to-morrow, 
and drive to Orta. I said I must consult you.” 

“Do you want to do it?” 

“ Nothing will induce me to do it. If they go to 
Orta we will go somewhere else: to Mottarone if you 
likes? 

“ Then why didn’t you say so?” 

You know what men are! Children, and much 
more afraid of women than they are of each other. 
I daresay they were more sheik-like in those distant 
days, when they could take a club to a woman if 
she bothered them: but nowadays, when she has 
bamboozled them out of the ascendancy Nature 
gave them at the start, what have they left? 
Their finer brains and stronger character they say. 
Maybe. 

“One can’t be rude,” said Franz, fiddling with a 
cigarette case, and then looking at his watch. ‘‘ We 
ought to start. They might come back.” 

It was a good thing I had brought Sophie with me 
and not Berthe. I explained to Franz as we strolled 
slowly to the steamer pier, that I could not have left 
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the children for an hour if Sophie had not come, 
but he said that in that case we would have taken” 
the children everywhere with us. He didn’t mind 
children. They couldn’t ask him questions about 
Etruscan tombs and spoil his holiday. His doctor 
had told him to go to Paris for a month and forget 
that Pheidias had ever lived: but it was still too hot 
in Paris. Perhaps on his way back! I told him 
he could travel back when I did and stay with me 
as long as he liked and I told him how well Sophie 
cooked. So we fixed that up, and his spirits rose 
till he looked as if he had that Kruschen feeling 
when he swaggered into. the waiting-room on the 
pier and took tickets for the Isola dei Pescatori. 
The steamer happened to be crowded, and it was 
not till we got off at the little island that we 
saw the Catamarans just ahead of us. You might 
think it would be easy to escape from people in the 
narrow streets that twist in and out of the huddled 
old houses on the tiny island. Franz thought so, 
and I tried it: I followed him till I was out of breath 
and out of temper. We dodged into side-alleys, 
and hid in passages, and went into little shops 
where they sold curios, all to no purpose, for in the 
end we were caught. We had gone up a flight of 
rickety stairs to a first floor to look at some inlaid 
boxes made by a disabled soldier, when we heard 
voices below haggling about prices in lame Italian. 
Perhaps the man went outside to fetch things from 
his open air stall. At any rate, the voices having 
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told us that all Italians were thieves, were silent for 
a moment and then began to talk about us. 

“The poor, dear Professor,” said one, and Franz 
began to curse under his breath, and looked at the 
window as if he would like to jump out of it. 

“Swallowed by that odious woman,” said the 
other. 

Franz had left off cursing and was looking rather 
amused. 

“You see,’ he said, shaking a finger at me. 
“You see they blame you.” 

I merely snorted. 

“There is something sinister about her,’’ con- 
tinued Miss Busby’s voice. ‘‘ Something my instinct 
distrusts.”’ 

“She is probably no better than she should be,” 
said Miss Phipson. 

“ At her age too. A grandmother. Disgusting 
leeall it." 

“So do I. The poor, dear Professor. These 
great men are so guileless.” 

Franz shook two fingers at me. He was enjoying 
himself. 

““ He was so delighted to have that little talk with 
us this morning. That woman is a glib linguist. 
So is any waiter. She is not in the least intellectual 
or instructed.” 

“We will take him off for the whole day to- 
morrow,” said Miss Phipson. “ We will go to 
Mottarone.” 
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“He may refuse to come,” said Miss Busby 
gloomily. ‘A woman of that type gets hold of a 
man. In fact, it is happening before our eyes. I 
wonder if they really did know each other before 
they met here ?” 

I wanted to go down and confront them, but 
Franz had hold of my wrist and was eavesdropping 
in the most shameless way. However, he could not 
prevent me dropping my sunshade, so I did it, and 
the effect of that was just what happens when you 
throw a shoe ata mouse. They stopped their back- 
biting, and were silent. Then we heard them leave 
the little shop, and when we went down they were 
out of sight. Franz was as pleased with himself 
as a crowing cock, and could not see why I should 
be annoyed. However, when we left the shop we 
walked straight into them staring at the open air 
stalls, and I let them hover on either side of Franz 
while I bought one or two inlaid boxes and some 
corks mounted with grotesque heads. I half ex- 
pected Franz to ask them to lunch, and I made up 
my mind there and then that if he did they could 
take him to Mottarone next day and keep him. 
However, a steamer hooted in the distance, and 
that was the end of them for the day. They ran 
headlong to catch it, their queer garments flapping 
about their ungainly figures, and their hobnailed 
brogues clattering on the cobble stones. Franz, who 
seemed to be suffering from the heat, puffed and 
blew, and mopped his face with his handkerchief. 
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“Why did you leave me alone with them ?”’ he 
said. 

We had an excellent lunch, for if you know where 
to go you can get good cooking on the Isola dei 
Pescatori, and in the afternoon we went as far as 
Laveno by steamer. I did not say anything about 
next day, but Franz did as we were going home. 

“We must start early,” he began. I said nothing. 

“Can you be down by nine o’clock ? ” 

“ T could, but I don’t mean to be.” 

“Why not?” 

“My dear Franz, if we hustled and hurried to- 
morrow, where would you be the day after? With 
them at Mottarone. They mean to take you there.” 

“ But I refuse to go.” 

“Then you must say so. Bea man.” 

He got dreadfully annoyed when I said that and 
told me he had the courage of a lion but hated to 
hurt anyone’s feelings. Then suddenly his face 
lighted up, he sniggered in a pleased way, and looked 
full of merriment. When we got to the hotel, Miss 
Busby and Miss Phipson were sitting by themselves 
in a corner of the lounge, and to my surprise he 
walked towards them. I had an hour with the 
children before they were put to bed, and then I 
went down to dinner. The head waiter showed me 
to a table for two snugly tucked away in a corner 
of the big room, and presently Franz joined me 
there. I thought people stared a good deal, and I 
wondered whether Miss Busby and Miss Phipson 
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had been wagging their tongues about us. Franz 
was a celebrity in his way, but it was not the way of 
the wide world. Half the people present had pro- 
bably never heard of him. However, we ate our 
dinner in peace and comfort, and after dinner we 
sat outside and looked at the lake by moonlight. 
The Catamarans sat some way off and did not molest 
us. JI wondered what Franz had said to them. At 
ten o’clock they got up, and as they passed us they 
bid good-night quite amiably, not only to Franz 
but to me. I looked at him. 

“Are you going with them to Mottarone to- 
morrow ? ”’ I asked. 

He said he was not. He smoked his cigar in 
lazy contentment, and talked of taking a motor-boat 
for the day if I would go with him. 

I said I would if he liked. Why not? When 
you come to my age you feel yourself beyond the 
reach of scandalous tongues even if they try to 
scarify you. I felt that my white hair and my 
grandchildren ought to be the outward signs of my 
inner serenity, and that people who put a false gloss 
on my conduct must be fools. Franz perhaps 
guessed at my thoughts for he told me that he had 
spoken to the Catamarans and told them that I 
was the widow of his oldest friend. 


CHAPTER XX 


SOPHIE devoted herself to the children, and I went 
here and there with Franz, enjoying myself in a 
quiet comfortable way. We neither of us made 
fresh acquaintances in the hotel, and the Catamarans 
did not trouble us much, although I often saw their 
eyes fixed hungrily on Franz and acidly on me. I 
would gladly have spared him to them sometimes, 
and just sat about in the garden with the children : 
but he clung to me as if they were a danger and I 
was a shield. I should have been sorry for them 
if they had been more agreeable, but whenever we 
met they tried to talk over my head, and if Franz 
was not there they talked down to me. They were 
inquisitive too, asking me questions about my 
children and grandchildren: what age the children 
were, whether they were out in the world yet, and 
where I had hitherto made my permanent home. 
I told them I had never had a permanent home, but 
had wandered here and there with my menfolk, 
and that I also had a restless daughter who might 
want me anywhere at any moment. 

“ But now you will settle down in England,” they 
said. “I wonder how you will like it ?” 

“ T know England well, and I don’t like it,” I said. 
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“You don’t like it!’’ exclaimed the sandy one, 
who seemed to chew her words, while her eyes and 
smile derided you. ‘“ You know England, and you 
don’t like it! How interesting! What is there 
in England that you don’t like ? ” 

“ The milk puddings,” I said, and left them rather 
abruptly, because I saw Franz waving his arms at 
me like a windmill. 

We were going to Mottarone that day, and wanted 
to get a train that would take us there for lunch. 
I thought it was a mistake to start, because the 
clouds were low on the hills, and when you go to 
Mottarone you want a clear day and a view. But 
Franz said it was our last chance of an expedition 
by ourselves, and that he did not wish to miss it. 
Henri was arriving late that afternoon, and I had 
been surprised to find that Franz was rather sulky 
about it. I had expected him to be as pleased as I 
was, for I had told him a great deal about Henri: 
but he said he hated paragons, because ordinary 
men could not compete with them: and that pro- 
bably he would not be able to see Henri with my eyes. 
I thought the weather or something he had eaten 
must be upsetting him, so I took no notice, and 
enjoyed the scenery. 

When we got out of the train we were nearly 
5000 feet above the lake, and ought to have had 
magnificent views. But everything was hidden in 
a thick drizzle, and we fled into a restaurant for 
lunch. It was an amusing restaurant, really Italian, 
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and as plain as a wayside pub. They promised us 
a good lunch though, and as it was not ready they 
lighted a fire in a sort of passage room, and we were 
glad to sit over it, for at this height it was bitter 
cold. We had it to ourselves, because the few 
English and American visitors who made the ascent 
on such a day went on to a smarter place further 
from the station. We chose ours in order to avoid 
them. Besides, Franz and I both like garlic and 
genuine Italian cooking: which you never get at 
places the Anglo-Saxon has made his own. At 
our hotel, for instance, they actually dished up 
enormous wobbly cabinet and canary puddings to 
us, straight out of Mrs. Beeton. Franz and I 
shuddered at them, and ate mascherpone instead. 
There had been enough but not too much garlic 
in the lunch, and we were sitting over the fire again 
with our coffee and little glasses of Strega. I felt 
lazy and sleepy. Outside, the drizzle was thicker 
than ever, the only sounds that reached us were a 
murmur of voices and a smothered clatter of dishes 
in the kitchen, and I should have enjoyed a nap. 
But Franz was evidently not inclined that way, and 
began to talk about his past and his future. He 
said that he had never married, because he had a 
roving disposition and did not want to feel tied: 
but that when a man arrived at his age he began to 
think there were worse things than a quiet hearth, 
with an affectionate woman always there to welcome 
him. I was nearly asleep, but as I was fond of 
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Franz I roused myself and told him to be care- 
ful. ; 

“Don’t marry anyone too young for you,” I 
advised. I had a blurred picture in my mind of 
some pretty minx on his quiet hearth, with other 
men dancing attendance on her: for after all Franz 
was fifty if he was a day. 

“The woman I wish to marry is a little older than 
Tam,” he said. 

“ That’s a mistake.” 

“She doesn’t look it. She has kept her youth 
wonderfully. Her eyes twinkle just as they did 
when I first knew her.” 

“‘ Has she kept her figure ? ” 

“She carries herself well. She is not exactly 
thin. I detest women like matchboards. One who 
has enjoyed her food for half a century puts on 
weight of course. Look at Rubens’ women.” 

“IT do sometimes, and wonder what he saw in 
them. I admire wisps like my English daughter- 
in-law: athletic wisps.” 

“Ugh!” said Franz. “How can a woman like 
that be a pillow? I want a wife who is a pillow.” 

“You're always talking about pillows,” I mur- 
mured. ‘‘ You make me sleepy.” 

Of course, it was the stuffy air in the room, and 
the lunch and the wine with it that made me sleepy. 
But I had to say something. I’m afraid I did not 
say it at all plainly, for I was so nearly asleep that 
I could hardly speak. His voice droned in my ears 
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and then stopped. I can’t tell you how long it was 
before I waked myself with a start and a snore. 
Franz was standing near the window with his back 
to me. A gleam of sunshine was breaking through 
the mists, and when I looked at my watch I saw 
that it would soon be time to go. 

“Ts it clearing up?” I said. 

“T think so. We shall find the sun out at 
Stresa.” 

He turned to the window again, and I could tell 
by his manner and by the way he spoke that some- 
thing had upset him. I could only suppose it was 
I, and that I had gone to sleep at a critical moment 
when he was talking about wives and pillows. I 
remembered that much, and I wondered how I could 
placate him. 

“We've had a lovely time together, Franz,” I 
said, “It has taken me back to the days when we 
were young.” 

“ None of us can remain young, but we can take 
what life offers,”’ he said in a growly voice. 

“T do. Life is certainly one damned thing after 
another, but as long as I can keep out of a Soviet 
prison and a London boarding house I shall enjoy 
it. I’ve enjoyed to-day, although we haven’t seen 
the view. I hope you have too.” 

“ Oh ! immensely,” he said in a bitter voice. “It 
is so flattering to make a woman an offer of marriage 
and be interrupted by a snore.” 

“ How could I guess that you were making me an 
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offer of marriage? My dear man, I’m older than 
you. You know that, don’t you?” 

““T dont care.” 

“Well, I do. Besides, I’ve not the least wish to 
marry again. At my age! I should like to see 
Henri’s face if I told him I thought of it.” 

“Why need you consult Henri? He isn’t your 
master, is he?” 

Franz was sitting down again near the fire, his 
big form accommodating itself with difficulty to 
his small hard chair, his face moody. 

“ All my life women have run after me,” he went 
on in a childish grumbling monologue. “ You 
know they have, Suzanne.” 

“They do still,” I said. 

“T’ve had some tremendous affairs.” 

“You may still have some, if you don’t marry. 
I’m afraid you’d find marriage rather dull.” 

“ Not at all... I’ve come to a time of life when I 
want to be dull. Well, of course, I don’t mean that 
exactly. What an irritating woman you are, 
Suzanne. First, you go to sleep and snore; and 
then you open your eyes and ears when you ought 
to shut them. You must think it over. If we can 
make each other happy, why separate? I'll talk 
to Henri.” 

I left it at that, because we had to get up at once, 
and hurry off to our train. When we got to Stresa 
the clouds had cleared, the sun was shining, and 
everyone seemed to be out of doors, either on the 
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water or crowding round the little tables set outside 
the various tea shops. The warmth and the gaiety 
of the scene were exhilarating after the cold on the 
tops, and I enjoyed our drive home, although the 
little carriage was small for two people of our bulk, 
and uncommonly hard and jerky. We might have 
gone by steamer, but Franz hailed the carriage. 
He said we could not talk ina crowd. I had nothing 
more to say, but he went on arguing about the 
blessings of marriage to a lonely woman like me. 
I told him that I never felt lonely, because even 
when Sophie was out I had Ludwig, and that 
annoyed him. He said he hated a Dachs, and that 
Sophie must be getting old for her work, and what 
sort of future should I have if I refused him? So 
I looked my future in the face, and decided that I 
could do without Franz, but not without Sophie 
and Ludwig. I did not put it in that way. I said 
that wherever I went my old friend and my old dog 
would go with me. He turned moody then, and 
called me an unreasonable woman. When we got 
back to the hotel Henri had arrived, and I was so 
glad to see him that the joy of it seemed to snuff out 
Franz for the moment. Then I left the two men 
talking to each other, while I went upstairs to change 
my clothes and see the children. Sophie said I 
looked as if I had won the grvosse Loos, by which 
she meant that I felt cheerful and showed it. I did 
feel rather cheerful, what with Henri having come 
and Franz wanting to marry me. I put on my dark 
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green embroidered crépe de chine, and a jade comb 
in my hair, which is gray now, but as thick as ever. 
Henri looked at me approvingly when I went in and 
said he thought I was thinner. He says that when 
he wants to be nice, but it is never true. 

The Catamarans glared at us both, and when 
Franz appeared intercepted him before he could 
jom us. I should have been quite pleased if he had 
dined at their table for a change, as I wanted to talk 
to Henri, but when we all filed in I found myself 
between my suitor and my son, both of them a 
little chilly. Franz ought to have known better, 
but he made the common mistake of forgetting the 
water that had run under the bridges since he had 
seen Henri twenty years ago. While Henri, who 
was now a Frenchman of the civilised sort, looked 
at my exuberant friend much as a child looks at a 
monkey in a zoo: amused by its antics, but annoyed 
by its manners. I had not thought of it before, 
but Franz talked too loud. When he laughed he 
seemed to roll in his chair, and though he was a 
famous man and a learned one, he shovelled his 
food into his mouth as he had done years ago in the 
home of his peasant fathers. Before we had finished 
our soup I knew that Henri and he were not taking 
to each other. Besides, although I had refused him, 
Franz gave himself proprietary airs that he had 
assumed gradually, and that I had not minded until 
Henri noticed them with surprise. When Henri 
ordered a Chianti he ordered a white wine, saying 
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it was better for me; and when I talked of an ex- 
pedition to Orta next day, he said that we would 
take it easy to-morrow so that I could have my usual 
siesta after lunch. His left eye, which was next to 
me, Closed slightly when he said this, and emphasised 
an understanding between us that his whole manner 
was proclaiming too. Then he talked German 
and Henri talked French, saying that he had for- 
gotten his German; and Franz laughed aloud at 
this, saying that German was Henri’s mother tongue. 
I did not see how that could be, since Henri had 
been born in Madrid, and had lived mostly in Paris 
since he was nine, so I put my oar in, and asked 
Franz why he called himself an Austrian. He said he 
had been born in Vienna. I said, “‘ Very well, then,” 
and we got up from the table all at loggerheads. 
In the lounge Henri and I found ourselves close 
to the Catamarans, and we sat down with them to 
have our coffee. Franz had vanished, and I thought 
it would do no harm if Henri heard these ladies talk 
of their dear Professor. But with some people you 
can never steer the talk in the way it should go. 
They were in an amiable mood, and impressed by 
Henri, but they wanted to talk about Paris, and 
nothing but Paris. The sandy one got out a note- 
book to take down addresses, addresses as you 
may guess of celebrated small restaurants unknown 
to the ordinary tourist, where the cooking was good 
and the priceslow. Henri talked to them pleasantly 
and gave them what he thought would suit them, 
Q 
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but he looked rather taken aback when they turned 
to me and asked me where I was going to live in 
future. 

“T have no intention of moving,” I said. 

“No intention of moving,” cried Miss Busby, the 
sandy one. “I thought you had every intention of 
its) 

“The Professor could not leave his work in 
London,” she continued in her aggressive manner. 
“Tt is world work. If he gave it up it would be a 
crime.” 

“TI suppose he could fly to and fro,’ 
Phipson soothingly. 

I laughed. I had heard Franz talk of aeroplanes, 
and his horror of them. I believe he would have 
died on a desert island rather than be taken off in 
one through the air. 

““Why should the Professor leave London?” I 
asked. 

“And why should mother leave Paris? ”’ asked 
Henri in an annoyed way. 

The fat one simpered ; the aggressive one looked 
at us sourly. 

“It is usual in England for married people to live 
under one roof,” said Miss Phipson. 

“In England the wife cleaves to the husband,” 
snapped Miss Busby. ‘‘Of course, it may be 
different in France.” 

Henri looked still more annoyed, and seemed to 
wait for a further explanation. 


, 


said Miss 
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“Such an honour for any woman,’ continued 
Miss Busby. 

“But not easy to live up to,” lectured Miss 
Phipson. “ To be the wife of a great man demands 
ceaxless “li-sacrifice: ceaseless accommodation to 
the varying moods of genius: an eagle eye for his 
needs: a fixed determination to act as a buffer 
between him and the claims of the world. 

“ What exactly is a buffer?” I asked. “ Is it at 
all like a pillow?” 

“T think I'll go for a walk,” said Henri, getting 
up, and was gone before I could stop him. 

“JT hope we have not been indiscreet,” said Miss 


on. 

“ Perhaps we ought to have waited,” said Miss 
Busby. “ But when we heard your son had arrived 
we took for granted .. .” 

I said nothing. I waited for them to say what 
they had taken for granted. 

“The dear Professor,” they seemed to sigh 
simultancously. “ We do so hope he will be happy. 
We should both have been ready to devote ourselves 
to him in any way he wished: to run his house for 
him, you know, as Herbert Spencer’s friends did, 
and without any thought of exacting marriage as our 


“Well, he couldn’t marry both of you,” I said, 
and I tried to picture Franz cooped up in a house 
with these two tiresome women. 

“JT am sure, dear Emily,” said Miss Phipson. 
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“Oh, Sophia,”’ said Miss Busby, and blushed and 
simpered till I felt ready to shake her. 

‘ But since he has chosen you,” said Miss Phipson. 

“We have known it ever since that day on the 
Isola dei Pescatori,’’ said Miss Busby, waggling an 
arch finger at me. ‘‘ That is why we left you to 
yourselves.” 

“ What ?” I asked rudely and bluntly. 

“You must have noticed that though we count 
every minute precious spent with the dear Pro- 
fessor. 2:0" 

“That we effaced ourselves,” said Miss Phipson 
with pain. 

“ But what did he say to you?” 

“He said you were going to marry him shortly. 
Surely it is true.” 

“ There is not a word of truth in it.” 

“ But he proposed to you.” 

“ Not till this afternoon.” 

“ Then it is true.”’ 

“Not at all. I refused him.” 

“You refused the Professor ! ” 

They both spoke at once in tones of horror and 
incredulity. 

“‘ There he comes,” I said, getting up. ‘“‘ You see 
how glum he looks. You propose that house- 
keeping idea to him. Perhaps hell jump at it. 
Tell him that two pillows are better than one.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


FRANz fled from Baveno next day, but only after a 
stormy interview with me. He said that the Cata- 
marans had run him down in the garden, condoled 
with him, hinted at my unworthiness, and actually 
proposed that he should set up housekeeping with 
both of them. Both of them! as if he was a Turk 
ora Mormon. But he had been very polite, because 
he guessed at once that I hadahand init. In fact 
they had said as much, and now he wanted to know 
what I meant by it, and whether I had changed my 
mind. 

“T want your mother to marry me,” he said to 
Henri, who had the room next to mine, and came 
out to the balcony to tell us he could hear what we 
were saying. “I make no secret of it. Why 
should I? We know the best and the worst of each 
other, and we should settle down comfortably 
together. She could bring Sophie if she liked, but 
I hate a Dachs.” 

Henri was frigidly polite, and said that I must 
please myself. I believe he thought I was tempted. 
I never was for a moment, and I was not anxious 
about Franz either. I knew that he would come to 


his senses, and be glad a woman of my age had 
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refused to tie herself to him. He went off looking 
rather sheepish, but promising to visit us in Paris 
some day, and I got Henri to accompany us to 
Cadenabbia for a week, so as to get away from the 
Catamarans. The change and the fresh air had done 
wonders for the children, and when we took them 
back to Paris, early in October, they looked well and 
strong. Gaston said that business was better than 
it had been for some time, and that if he had a good 
year he would move back to Passy, so that Eva and 
the children should be in healthier surroundings, 
and near me again. He was very grateful to me for 
taking the children away, and said that Sophie and 
I had improved their manners. I did not say there 
was room for it, nor did I tell him what people 
thought of their manners in the Baveno Hotel. I 
can be reticent when necessary. 

Gerda did not come at Christmas, because she was 
too busy with her music at Leipzig, and Victor said 
that Kitty was ready to come to Paris any day, but 
that he could not spare the time. They sent mea 
warm invitation to stay with them in their flat, but 
advised me to wait for lighter days and milder 
weather. I was quite of their opinion. Old people 
are best at home in winter, unless they can go far 
enough to find warmth and sunshine: and I had no 
wish to leave Paris. My rooms were snug, Henri 
looked after me well, the children were adorable, 
Sophie was contented, and Ludwig’s winter coat 
did us all credit. 
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It was not till towards the end of March that I 
felt a Wanderlust again, and then it took me suddenly 
when my sister, Mary Clarendon, wrote that her 
garden was full of daffodils. I proposed myself to 
her for Easter, and she said by return that she would 
be glad to see me from March 27th to April 19th, but 
that she hoped I would come on the 7th June for a 
month when the peas and potatoes would be nearly 
ready, and I could enjoy the garden. Mary always 
fixes the dates like that, although she knows it 
annoys me intensely. She says she can’t help it, 
because they have a procession of guests throughout 
the year, and as they have a small house with only 
two spare rooms their friends have to take turns. 

I hardly have a spare room at all, but when 
Thomas and Mary wish to come to Paris it would 
never occur to me to fix a date or a term for their 
visit. I write at once and say, come when you please 
and stay for ever. They really did stay for a whole 
fortnight once, and I nearly lost Sophie over it, 
although we dined out every day, which was very 
expensive. Gerda happened to be at home at the 
time, and gave up her room for her uncle. Mary had 
to sleep in the next street, and none of us ever 
knew whose clothes were in which room, and where 
anyone who had had a sleepless night was trying 
to get a nap. Everybody except Thomas was on 
edge at the end of a week, and Mary said she hated 
the Continental habit of broadcasting invitations 
without any idea of having them accepted. She 
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never can understand that my heart invites her 
for ever, although the flat is cramped for room, and 
Sophie is easily upset. Sophie does not mind extra 
work, but she did not like Gerda sleeping on a divan 
in the dining-room and locking the door against 
her when she wanted to get it ready for breakfast : 
especially as Thomas walks up and down like a woe- 
begone Polar bear when he is kept waiting for his 
coffee. However, the fortnight came to an end, 
and I was very sorry to see my sister and Thomas 
go, although I was thankful to get Gerda’s clothes 
out of my drawers and wardrobes. Mary says she 
would not turn out of her room for anyone, but I 
call that selfish. If you can’t endure a little dis- 
comfort for the sake of your family where is your 
family feeling? Mary never answers a question 
like that. She looks at a calendar and says she can 
do with me on such a date for so long, and when I 
come will I bring her some boxes of Roger and 
Gallet’s soap. 

I could not say in March where I should be in 
June, so I wrote to Mary again, and asked her 
whether one of her spare rooms would be disengaged 
in May. We corresponded for a week or two in this 
manner because my plans were complicated by 
Henri’s movements, and by a letter from Victor 
saying that they meant to go to Pallanza in May, 
and would like to look in on us on their way back. 
I explained these things in my letters, but Mary said 
they were going away themselves in May, because 
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they wanted to escape Feast. She did not tell me 
what Feast she meant or why she wished to escape, 
but after endless letters and telegrams it was 
arranged that I should travel as far as London with 
Victor and Kitty in June, and get a month at Men- 
winion at the time Mary had first proposed. Mary 
said that if I liked to come earlier and spend Feast 
at the Menwinion Temperance Hotel or at Porthlew, 
I could go back to them for a second fortnight at 
the end of May, but that during Feast the house 
would be closed for a week, because their Cornish 
maids would be junketing. I answered vaguely 
about the second fortnight, because I really could 
not look so far ahead, and I thought it should depend 
partly on who was likely to be in the second spare 
room. I can get on with some of Mary’s friends, 
but not with all of them. 

Victor and Kitty were so enchanted with Pallanza 
that they had no time for Paris on their way back, 
and only slept one night at a hotel. I met them 
at the Nord next morning, and we had an uneventful, 
not to say a boring journey together. Victor read 
so many back numbers of The Times that I hardly 
got a word out of him except on the subject of rubber. 
He said that there was great excitement just now 
in the rubber world, and had I any shares? [I said 
that as far as I knew I had not, but that Henri 
sometimes bought me stuff, and put the certificates 
in the bank. He must write to Paris if he wanted 
to make sure. He said he would, and that he was 
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sorry not to have seen Henri this time. Business 
had taken him to Lyons. The rosebud then began 
on her family affairs, and instructed me in them 
until we reached Calais. I had to listen to a lengthy 
account of Nancy’s wedding, Hester’s engagement, 
Betty’s shingled hair, Rosamond’s winter in the 
Engadine, Pamela’s flirtations, and Prue’s silk 
stockings. Prue, who was now nineteen, had 
received an anonymous Easter egg of enormous size, 
in which she had found twelve pairs of the best silk 
stockings, and Mr. Watkins did not like it. He 
argued that if Prue wore the stockings she would be 
accepting the attentions of a stranger, but she argued 
that stockings were stockings. There was no lan- 
guage of them as there was of flowers. Prue was 
very pretty now, and so was Pamela. Hester 
would probably marry in the autumn, and go to 
New Zealand with her man, who had a business there. 
Betty could marry if she chose, but was fastidious, 
and refused good offers. I did not remember the 
girls distinctly enough to be violently interested in 
their affairs, but I must have dissembled successfully, 
for the rosebud never ceased to talk of them, and 
with the best intentions she arranged for some of 
them to come to lunch next day, and some to tea, 
so that I should see them all again. As I was only 
going to be one day in London I could have found 
other things to do with my time, but I kept my 
thoughts to myself, and made up my mind to stay 
at an hotel on my way back. 
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When I could get a word in edgeways, I asked 
Kitty whether she still had Tompkins, the cook 
who made tough pastry and refused to boil a potato 
on Sundays: and I was glad to hear she had left 
long ago owing to a confusion in her accounts. Kitty 
said the one she had at present cooked so well that 
Victor raised her wages whenever she threatened to 
leave, but that she had a bad temper and peculiar 
opinions. When she broke things or used too much 
butter, she said that Labour had come into its own 
now, and that all employers were on their knees. 
Victor said he did not care what he was on as long as 
his dinner did him good, and that Hitchcock might 
say anything she liked about employers if it eased 
her mind. He paid her for her cooking, and not 
for her silly ideas. So she stayed on, and sang 
“The Red Flag,” whenever the parlour-maid sang 
*« Jerusalem, my Happy Home,” for the parlour- 
maid was a Wesleyanand pious. Kitty had asked 
them not to sing against each other during my visit, 
because the spare-room was just opposite the kitchen, 
and the parlour-maid had said that she would keep 
quiet if the cook was not too aggravating : but the 
cook had only grunted and muttered something 
under her breath about the bourgeoisie. Janet, 
the parlour-maid, had told Kitty that Hitchcock 
was always talking about the bourgeoisie in the most 
bloodthirsty way, and that last time her jelly had 
not jelled she had jabbed at it with a knife, and 
said that was the way to deal with capitalists. I 
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listened to these stories, and hoped there was a good 
lock on my door, for I did not wish to die at the 
hands of a Red cook: but when we got to the flat 
a most respectable person received us, and said 
that Janet was lying down. 

“Ts she ill? ” asked Kitty. 

The woman muttered something about Labour 
having no time to be ill, but before she had finished 
speaking Janet appeared with her face tied up in a 
handkerchief. I thought she had the toothache, 
but while I was unpacking Kitty came into my room 
and told me that matters had come to a climax in 
the kitchen, and that Hitchcock, having forbidden 
Janet to sing “ Jerusalem, my Happy Home,” had 
scratched her face and pulled her hair when she 
began it. They were both threatening to leave if 
the other stayed, and Kitty did not want to lose 
either of them, because they were good servants. 
A little later on my way to the dining-room I saw 
the kitchen door open and peeped in. I knew this 
would scandalise the orthodox mind of the Red 
cook, and of course it did. She stared at me as if 
either she was mad or I, and she put down a fat 
asparagus on its way to her mouth. 

“This is the kitchen,” she said. 

“Yes,” I said, and went farther in. ‘“‘ How 
beautifully you keep it. I do like a nice kitchen. 
Those copper pans now. It’s a pleasure to look at 
them.” 

““T may be a wage slave, but I’m clean,”’ she said. 
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“T may be old-fashioned, but I hate those silly 
names,’’ I answered. “I’m sorry to hear you’re 
going.” 

“Who says I’m going? I like Mr. Colmar. He 
knows when a sauce is a sauce, and we get on very 
well together. And Mrs. Colmar is a perfect lady. 
What I wants I has even if it comes to truffles. It’s 
that there Janet who is the fly in the ointment, 
always singing her bourjoise songs. If Jeerooslum’s 
’er ’appy ’ome, why don’t she go there? Excuse 
me, mum, but it’s time I dished up.” 

“Don’t give it to the Red Flag,” I murmured, 
pressing a Bradbury into her hand; and she smiled 
at me as if she enjoyed the joke. I rather liked her, 
and she certainly cooked well. Her mousseline 
sauce was as good as I could make myself, and I 
said so in Janet’s hearing. 

The flat was handsomely furnished, and on the 
whole comfortable. The drawing-room was too 
crowded with knick-knacks and family photographs 
for my taste, for it was difficult to move without 
knocking down a flower glass, or a Watkins in a 
silver frame: but these things were Kitty’s Lares 
and Penates, and Victor had a room of his own 
furnished severely with leather, mahogany, and 
books. I don’t know when he sat in it, except 
perhaps on a Sunday morning. After dinner they 
both came into the drawing-room with me in a buzz 
of excitement about their ‘ wireless.” They could 
hardly believe that I had never been in a house 
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where there was one installed, and they were amiably 
anxious to introduce me to its joys. They said that 
they both spent the whole evening listening to it, 
but that at present they only had head-phones. 
Would I like to try one. It was now half-past nine, 
and Mr. Somebody Something was going to sing. 
I put one on, and heard a succession of pops, and 
then a continuous noise I could not explain at all. 

“‘ Atmospherics,” said Victor. 

“ Applause,” said Kitty. ‘‘ They are applauding 
Mr. Somebody Something.”’ 

“‘ At ten we shall hear Big Ben,” said Victor, 

“We keep our clocks and watches right by it,” 
murmured Kitty. 

Some more pops happened next, and Hees said 
the atmospherics were worse than he had ever known 
them. Then a wobbly squeal came through, a squeal 
so shrill that it dominated the pops. Victor and 
Kitty sat there with a rapt look on their faces, 
neither moving nor speaking. I felt rather rapt 
too, not in the performance, but in the magic of 
hearing anything atall. After that there was 
a political speech, in the midst of which Mr. 
Watkins came into the room, announced by 
Janet. But none of us spoke or got up to receive 
him. He waved us not to, plumped himself down 
beside me, put a phone on his ears, shut his eyes, 
and listened rapturously too. But my rapture had 
spent itself, and I was getting a headache. I hated 
the feel and weight of the thing on my head and 
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eats. So, when the speech ended and the music 
began again, I quietly unphoned myself and went out 
of the room. But by doing this I did not escape St. 
Cecilia. The moment I passed the baize door lead- 
ing to the back regions I heard a din that as I got 
nearer reswlved itself into two songs being bellowed 
simultaneously. In the kitchen the Red cook was 
clattering dishes to the tune of “ The Red Flag,” 
and in the pantry, Janet, who had a voice like a 
peahen’s, was informing the world that “ Jerusalem 
was ‘a ’appy ome.” They had both left their 
doors open in order to annoy each other, and when 
I appeared they both stopped. 

“Don’t let me interrupt you,” I said. “ What a 
musical household this is.” : 

The Red cook snorted. 

“ Must cheer ourselves up sometimes,” she said. 
“ We work ’ard enough and we got no wireless,” 

“ Would you like it ?” 

“ Would we like it? ‘Ere, Janet. Come ‘ere a 
minute. Would you like it?” 

“ Like wot, m’m,” said Janet distrustfully but 
politely. 

“ Wireless.” 

“ Rather,” said Janet. “ Especially on Sundays.” 

The Red cook sniggered. 

“ She'd ’ear ’em do ‘ Jeerooslum’s my “Appy ‘Ome’ 
on Sundays,” she said. “ She'd like that.” 

“Tm afraid they wouldn’t do ‘ The Red Flag,’” I 
said. 
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“Not yet,” said the Red cook, “‘ but a day will 
come.” 

“Tt may,” I said, “and again it may not. But, 
meanwhile, why not bring the wireless out here and 
cease to sing against each other ? ” 

The Red cook looked at me engagingly, and 
seemed about to dig me in the ribs, but apparently 
thought better of it. 

“ You’re a deep ’un,” she said. 

So different from Henri. 


CHAPTER XXII 


I KNEW that I had broken a taboo when I went into 
the kitchen uninvited and unaccompanied, but that 
did not trouble me. England is a country of taboos, 
and if you want to be comfortable you must break 
one sometimes. So when I went back to the draw- 
ing-room and found that Mr. Watkins had gone, I 
told Victor and Kitty what I had done. They 
stared and they looked down their noses: not 
unkindly, but in a pained way. 

“But how did you come to be talking to Hitch- 
cock ?” said Kitty. 

“The kitchen door was open, and 1 went in. I 
had talked to her before dinner too. I never saw 
coppers better kept. She is worth a Wireless.” 

“You must have surprised her,” said Victor, and 
I saw that he was a little annoyed, because I was 
his mother, and had behaved in an un-English way. 
Kitty, after the first shock, did not mind. She said 
that if wireless would bring peace to the kitchen, it 
should have one, and that it had been clever of me 
to think of it. 

We then went to bed, and the next morning I 
spent in the High Street shops, for there are some 
things you get better and cheaper in London than in 
Paris. I bought darling Ludwig a new basket, a 
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quilted silk dressing-gown for myself, two Madeira 
chairs, a work-basket for Sophie, a fitted despatch 
case for Gaston, a case of scissors and some tea 
knives for Eva, and six coloured silk handkerchiefs 
for Henri. When I started out I told Kitty that I 
should be back soon as I only wanted a piece of 
black tape, but you know how it is when you get to 
shops you like, and have not seen for a long time. 
I should probably have spent a great deal more in 
Bond Street ; and I thought that on my way back 
from Cornwall I would find Henri a cigarette holder 
there. This morning I contented myself with 
Kensington, where I happened to see things I really 
needed, and after all I did not spend much. I 
had everything but the dressing-gown sent to Paris, 
and when I went back to the flat I took Kitty the 
largest lobster I could see and some flowers. I 
knew her mother and several sisters were coming 
to lunch, but I hoped she would save the lobster for 
dinner, when we should be only three to eat it. 
But when she saw it she danced with joy, and took 
me into the kitchen to see two others, each about the 
size of a river crayfish, with which she had expected 
Hitchcock to make a mayonnaise for six people. 
“When I cook I do like to ’ave something to cook 
at,” said Hitchcock, beaming on me. “I arsk you, 
Mum, ’ow was I to make a mayonnaise of two 
prawns? An insult to a working woman, I call 
lobsters that size. Why, you can’t ’andle them.” 
“ They cost eighteenpence each,” said Kitty. 
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The Red one sniffed. 

““What’s money for?” she inquired. “I say if 
you’ve got it, spend it, and if you ’aven’t got it : 

She took my lobster up and looked at it appre- 
ciatively, and did not finish what she had begun to 
say, either because she wished to spare our feelings 
or because she did not know how. 

Janet came into the kitchen then to tell us that 
Mrs. Watkins had arrived with three of the young 
ladies. 

“ Which three?” I said hastily to Kitty, but she 
did not hear me: so for the first few minutes I had 
to be careful for I knew that Mrs. Watkins would 
feel affronted if I did not know one of her paragons 
from the other. She herself had not changed at all. 
She was still massive, stately, and without a single 
idea unconnected with her children. She wore pink 
stockings just as they did, and she showed nearly 
but not quite as much leg. They all wore cloche 
hats and knitted costumes, and when they began 
to talk I felt just as I used to at Folkestone, that I 
was in the cockatoo house at the zoo. I believe 
they felt as if they were in the zoo too, looking at 
anyone they considered as foreign and peculiar as me: 
and at first I felt myself one against five. But there 
was no guile in any of them, and the girls asked 
after Henri so warmly and ingenuously that my 
feelings towards them thawed into friendliness. I 
was interested in them too, because I could not 
help comparing the anxieties that would beset a 
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French mother of seven dowerless daughters with 
the placid and justifiable optimism displayed by 
Mrs. Watkins. I do not know of any French mother 
who has seven daughters. In fact, the situation 
is unthinkable. But here sat Mrs. Watkins, pleased 
with fate, and trusting to it. And here sat Kitty, 
married to my prosperous son, and Nancy married 
to a parson, and Hester engaged to a man of business, 
and Betty so attractive to men that she could pick 
and choose, and Rosamond, the handsomest of the 
bunch, but too much the Winter Sports type for my 
taste. I had made out which were which as they 
talked to each other, and I liked Betty best. The 
others straddled their legs, and moved their muscular 
arms like semaphores. Betty was slim and graceful, 
and she didn’t scream like a cockatoo. She sat next 
to me and told me they were going to Folkestone 
again for their summer holidays. They always had 
been to Folkestone, and always would go, and she 
hated it. 

“Then take the first boat across and come to see 
me,” I said, and the child looked as if I had unlocked 
the gates of Paradise. She asked me if I meant it, 
and I hadn’t the heart to say no. But I told her 
that if she really wanted to come she had better 
travel with me on my way back from Cornwall, 
because when they were in Folkestone I should 
probably be in the Tyrol. The state of excitement 
she got into! I, who have knocked about the world 
all my life, could hardly understand it, but I could 
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see that she was more sensitive and intelligent than 
her sisters, and that the idea of coming to Paris 
thrilled her as a chance, say, of seeing China or the 
mountains of the moon would thrill me. Mrs. 
Watkins raised no objection herself, but she said 
that Mr. Watkins must be consulted. Paris, she 
said, was—well, Paris. She understood that a girl 
could not go out alone there even by day. A friend 
of theirs, who was quite elderly but unmarried, had 
recently been obliged to spend a night by herself 
there, and had taken a room at an hotel, but she had 
not undressed or gone to bed. 

“Why not ?”’ Ilasked. “ Wasn’t the bed clean ?” 

“ She didn’t look at it,” said Mrs. Watkins, ‘“‘ she 
told me she felt safer sitting up.” 

“ Fool!” I said, and that rather broke up the 
luncheon party: but, really, the things people say 
and believe of each other. I had offered a French- 
man an introduction to the family Watkins the 
other day, and he had refused it on the ground that 
he did not want to be involved in a breach of promise 
case. The English are very ignorant and prejudiced 
where foreigners are concerned, but not more so 
than foreigners are about them. I hear both sides, 
because foreigners consider me English, and the 
English try to make out that I’m foreign. I cannot 
think why. 

At tea time Prue and Pamela arrived, looking, 
moving, and talking just like their sisters. Knitted 
costumes, cloche hats, pink legs, vanity bags, lovely 
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complexions, no ideas, and not much education. 
But Kitty told me they were both likely to have 
proposals of marriage soon. Men were in the offing. 
She said the only one of her sisters she felt anxious 
about was Betty, because she was romantic and 
fussy. Girls like that ended by not marrying at all 
as often as not. 

“T thought that in England girls had careers 
and vocations now,” I said. ‘“Isn’t your family 
rather Victorian and old fashioned ? ” 

““T suppose Nature is too,” observed Kitty, and I 
had nothing to say to that. 

The next day I took the Riviera Express and 
travelled in a compartment with three ladies who 
like me were going to Porthlew, and who, regarding 
me as a Stranger, talked quite unreservedly of their 
neighbours. I certainly was a stranger to them, 
but when they began on Menwinion I pricked up my 
ears, because my sister lives there and likes it. I 
rather wondered she did when the ladies had finished 
with it. In fact I thought, like the Englishwoman 
in Paris, that I had better sit up all night if I wished 
to be safe. But the gobemouche is always with us, 
and I felt pretty sure that their Menwinion would 
not be the one inhabited by Thomas and Mary. I 
had never been there because, until lately, my 
sister and her husband had lived in a cottage called 
““None-Go-By,” where they led the Simple Life, 
with one maid and every discomfort. I hate the 
Simple Life, and they know it, so they had never 
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invited me. Now they had built themselves a 
small house, and I was going to it, hoping for warm 
weather. I am very fond of them, but when I used 
to stay with them in Wimbledon I suffered terribly, 
because at that time they believed in a doctor who 
told them to live day and night all the year round 
with open windows. I felt very much inclined to 
ask the three gobemouches who doctored Menwinion, 
and whether he was a fresh air maniac, but I thought 
it might make them uncomfortable to find that I was 
going there, and had overheard their distressing 
revelations. When we reached Porthlew I was 
rather glad they vanished before I found Thomas, 
who seemed to be looking for me in the luggage van, 
and to be worried because I was not there. 

“Oh! here you are,”’ he said with surprise, and 
I wondered whether he was as pleased to see me as 
I was to see him. I never can describe people, but 
if you know Punch as well as I do, you will re- 
member a Du Maurier picture of a P.R.A., whose 
old love meets him after many years, and asks him 
if he still likes drawing and painting. Well, Thomas 
looks just like the P.R.A., especially when he is 
bothered and puzzled. 

“A most tiresome thing has happened,” he said, 
“and how it could have happened I don’t know.” 

I asked him what it was, but as he was slapping 
his pockets and scowling I knew he had lost some- 
thing, which often happens to Thomas. Presently 
he took out a pocket-book, a handful of old letters, 
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postcards, Treasury notes, and ragged scraps of paper, 
and as he searched wildly through them some flew 
away. I caught a pound note and handed it to him. 

“You want a Treasury note-case,” I said, “ I'll 
give you one.” 

“T have several,’ he said dreamily. “I always 
use one in Italy.” 

Now, why one should use a note-case in Italy 
and not in Cornwall, is only known to Thomas, but 
Mary says she can never make him see reason. By 
profession he is a philosopher, and writes books 
about Pragmatism, which means the matter-of-fact 
treatment of things. How he can write books about 
a side of life he constantly ignores I don’t know: 
for anyone less matter-of-fact than Thomas in most 
ways I have never met. 

“T know there were six things,” he murmured. 
“Mary wrote them down for me. I wonder what 
they were?” 

“ You’ve lost the list.” 

“T can’t have lost it. I came straight to the 
station. Colonel Tremayne came in for chess, and 
it got rather late.” 

“Probably Mary wanted food. Meat, fish, fruit, 
cakes, groceries.” 

“Sardines,” said Thomas. .“‘ I’m almost sure she 
wanted sardines. You see my sister has one for her 
dinner.” 

“A sardine for dinner.” 

“Yes. She never eats meat at night.” 
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I have never met Thomas’s sister, Mrs. Dalham, 
but Mary always held her up to me as a shining 
example of how you ought to live if you wished to 
preserve your figure and your health. I hoped I 
should not be expected to dine on a sardine, but 
Thomas had not remembered anything else Mary 
wanted when we were hailed outside a tobacconist’s 
shop by a twinkle-eyed sandy-haired boy of about 
fifteen, who had his arms full of parcels. 

“Sam! exclaimed Thomas, ‘‘ I remember now. 
He was one of the things on the list. Mary said I 
might forget to pick him up.” 

Sam was stowing his parcels into the car, and 
giving the driver instructions while I looked at him 
and tried to realise that he was my nephew. While 
we were in England during the war I had not seen 
much of my brother and his children, and I only 
remembered Sam as an engaging little boy who called 
me Aunt Soozles. 

“T haven’t done any of my shopping yet,” 
Thomas was saying to him with a face ravaged by 
despair. ‘‘It’s an extraordinary thing, but I’ve 
lost my list.” 

“You never had it,” said Sam getting into the car 
and twinkling at me. ‘‘ Aunt Mary said you were 
so late that I had better get what she wanted while 
you met Aunt Soozles. Comment vous portez vous, 
Aunt Soozles? L’otseau est dans le boutique du 
jardinier. Ou est le plume de mon grand pere? 
Vive le France. J'ai faim. Vous avez faim. I’m 
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coming to Paris soon, so I’m mugging up French a 
bit. Do I pronounce it well? ” 

The boy had set me laughing so that I could not 
easily stop. You never heard anything like his 
accent. It was atrocious. But his grin was so 
amusing, and his eyes so honest and lively, that I 
took a warm liking to him, and told him there and 
then that when he came to Paris he must stay with 
me. “Thomas, greatly relieved now, had lighted his 
pipe. We took in a large package from a grocer’s 
shop. Sam said the sardines had not been forgotten, 
and with all of us in a happy frame of mind we 
started for Menwinion. I was wondering how 
Thomas’s sister, Sam and I could all be put up ina 
house with only two spare rooms, but Sam explained 
the situation by telling me he had come down 
suddenly this afternoon on his new motor-bicycle, 
and that Aunt Mary had shoved him into the bath- 
room for the night. 

We drove so quickly and talked so much that my 
first impressions of Porthlew were as slight and 
fleeting as a dream. I saw the great bay with its 
guarded Mount, the packed roofs of the fishing 
village on its western shores, a broad, empty pro- 
menade, and soon after a hill so steep and long 
that I shut my eyes and hoped for the best. When 
we got to the top I felt thankful, and after that we 
were on country roads with straggling hedgerows, 
some golden with gorse, a square church tower in the 
far distance, low hills, and for the rest farmlands, 
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grazing cattle or growing hay, roots and grain. The 
air was soft and very sweet, the lights were lovely, 
and the empty spaces peaceful. I said to Thomas 
that although I could only live in a city, I enjoyed 
a lonely pastoral life for a change, and I asked him 
if he and Mary saw much of their neighbours. He 
said they did, and that they played a good deal of 
bridge. This was such a new and upsetting idea 
to me that I had to digest it in silence. 

I thought that Thomas and Mary lived like 
scholars and recluses amongst their books, and that 
the only people they ever saw were the friends who 
occupied their spare rooms according to plan: 
and that these friends were mostly birds of Thomas’s 
feather, who played chess and never knew what was 
going to happen next. I dislike bridge myself, and 
refuse to play it. People are so tiresome if your 
attention wanders, and you forget their calls and 
leads. But Henri says I should always hold my 
tongue about games, bécause I have no head for 
them, and can’t understand their social value: 
and Victor agrees with him. I dare say they are 
right. The only games I enjoy are with Ludwig. 
He is so even tempered and polite. I had just 
asked Thomas if he had any dogs when the car 
turned to the right, splashed through a shallow ford 
and stopped at a white gate. Sam hopped out and 
opened it, we went on, and I saw a pretty little 
white house smothered in roses. All the windows 
were open. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE next moment I had Mary in my arms, holding 
her tightly to me, and kissing her on both cheeks. 
I felt like that so I did it, for we had not met for 
years. But Mary reminds me of Victor, whom I 
once kissed warmly when he was a child, and I got 
back to him after a separation. He wiped his cheek 
with his sleeve and said, “Have you finished ? 
Can I go and play now?” Thelittle horror! But 
I knew Mary was glad to see me really, so I kissed 
her again, before I let her go, and then I became 
aware of someone else in the room, an elderly woman 
with magnetic eyes, and a quiet distinguished 
manner. Thomas’s sister, of course, and I had madea 
fool of myself before her the moment I entered the 
house. We were introduced to each other, and she 
was very polite, but I knew I had amused her by 
my exuberance. 

Then what must Sam do but bring in my luncheon 
basket, and ask whether I wanted it down here or 
in my bedroom, and anyone could see that it was 
packed with food. It was Sophie’s fault. I had 
told her that I should have lunch in the restaurant 
car on both journeys, but she remembered the 
boarding-house meals during the war, and said that 
I had better have a little something with me. I 
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had not looked through the basket yet, but I had 
meant to have it in my room in case Mary fed me on 
cabbage and cold mutton. Not that I mind cold 
mutton when it is good. It depends entirely on 
what you serve with it. I should give you very 
smoothly made mashed potato, with a little crisp 
fired onion on the top, home made pickles, fresh 
rolls and butter. Bottled beer too, rather than 
wine. But while these thoughts flew through my 
mind, Sam had taken a large, unopened terrine of 
fowe gras out of the basket, and was pretending to 
lick his lips over it. Then I saw that Sophie had 
put in two sausages, a galantine, two Camenberts, 
and about three pounds of chocolates. 

“ Crikey !”’ said Sam, “I wish you’d come and 
stay with us, Aunt Soozles.” 

“ How kind of you,” said Mary. “ Thomas and I 
love fo1e gras. Sam, you’re not to eat chocolates 
before dinner. Besides, Aunt Susan brought them 
for me, and not for you. Didn’t you, Susan?” 

“ Of course,” I said weakly, “I didn’t know Sam 
was here.” 

“T expect she brought them for herself,” said the 
horrid boy, and after that Mary and I went upstairs, 
leaving my provisions behind. We met Thomas on 
the bedroom floor, and I saw that he had dressed 
for dinner. 

My room was charming. The roses looked in at 
the open casement windows, and from them I could 
see the front garden, which was a blaze of flowers. 
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Mary said she could not do much with her garden, 
because she could not afford either the time or the 
money. Nor had she the knowledge or the skill. 
The despicable flowers I was admiring were common 
hardy perennials, such as Sweet Williams, Delphi- 
niums, Poppies, and Canterbury Bells: and no one 
in Cornwall who was acclaimed as a gardener would 
look at them. She sometimes wished they had gone 
to Kent, where they could have grown fruit and 
roses, and done as well as their neighbours. As 
I’m not a gardener myself, I hardly understood 
what Mary was talking about, so I could not enter 
into her troubles much. I’m so ignorant that I’m 
content with a garden if it is full of flowers, and when 
you see hills and moors beyond, and hear a stream 
that tumbles headlong over big granite boulders, 
through it, and get a whiff of the sea sometimes, 
and at all times air that is only half a mile from the 
Atlantic, I find myself in an earthly Paradise, and 
envy Mary her Eden. Nevertheless, when I went 
down to dinner I shut my windows, because, com- 
pared with my flat in Paris, the house felt damp and 
chilly. I could not very well ask for a fire, but I 
should have liked one, and I took a fur wrap for my 
shoulders, although I wore a high-necked gown with 
long sleeves. 

The dinner was served at one end of a long 
living-room, and though Mary had a garden full of 
flowers, she had nothing on the table but a large, 
flat, black bowl, with three stalkless roses in it. 
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Kitty had had one on her dinner table, but in 
London flowers are expensive, and there was some 
excuse for it. There was no table-cloth either, but 
some white mats, so that if you were not careful 
your knives and forks clattered. Sam was not 
careful, and I saw that Mrs. Dalham, whose nerves 
were probably run down by systematic starvation, 
suffered from the noise he made. He talked loudly 
and cheerfully too, and asked Thomas for beer, 
although there was claret on the table. When a 
jugful came he filled a tumbler and emptied it at a 
draught, saying that his journey had made him 
thirsty. I felt sure that from Mrs. Dalham’s point 
of view his manners were wanting, and I felt it my- 
self in her presence. The dinner began with soup, 
but she did not take any. She said that her doctor 
forbade it. Then a chicken came, and Thomas 
offered her a wing, but she said she would like less, 
so he gave her a small slice from the breast. There 
were little sausages with the chicken, but she refused 
them. She refused potatoes too, she said she did 
not like greens, and that her doctor did not approve 
of bread-sauce. She drank water, and nibbled a bit 
of that very thin baked bread that I find about as 
appetising as wood shavings. Sam was not in the 
least upset by her example. He ate a chicken leg, 
as many Sausages as he could get, ladlefuls of bread- 
sauce, and all the vegetables he wanted. It did 
me good to see him for I was hungry myself, and 
when there was nothing left of the chicken but the 
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second leg I said I would share it with him. Mrs. 
Dalham was too well bred to show that she con- 
sidered me greedy, but I could imagine what her 
thoughts were, and if it had not been for the contre- 
temps with my food basket I should have eaten less. 
But I can’t sleep if Iam starving. After the chicken 
there was a coffee cream that she refused, and then a 
savoury served on microscopic rounds of toast. 
She let that go by too, but ate the juice of an orange 
with a spoon for dessert. When the port went 
round she said that she liked port, but that her 
doctor had stopped all alcohol; so I drank a glass 
for her, and a glass for myself. 

“ Have a cigarette, Aunt Soozles,” said Sam, and 
without thinking I said I would. It never occurred 
to me that anyone could object. 

“Come and have it in Thomas’s room,” said Mary. 

But as I answered Sam, and before Mary spoke, 
the boy had produced a red cylinder and set a 
match to it. There wasa flash, a loud bang, anda 
scatter of cigarettes into the air, tumbling on our 
heads, and in our faces, and all over the table. 
Thomas laughed, Sam looked vastly pleased with 
himself, Mrs. Dalham got up hastily, and hid her 
feelings from us, I let forth a scream, and then 
cuffed Sam’s head hard, for after all he was my 
nephew, and I saw what he had done. He had 
burnt a hole in a fine embroidered runner that Mary 
had under her black bowl. She looked at it rue- 
fully, and wondered if she could get it invisibly 
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mended. Thomas and Sam were both reading the 
instructions on the cylinder. 

“ He should have put it on a plate,” said Thomas. 

“ T hate parlour tricks,” I said, and having lighted 
my cigarette, I strolled across the room to Mrs. 
Dalham, and sat down beside her on the sofa. She 
got up and said she thought it was warm enough 
for a turn in the garden. Mary got me out of the 
room, and then explained that Mrs. Dalham was 
not used to smoking of any kind. It was bad enough 
for her to have to sit in a room where a meal had 
been eaten. When I added the fumes of my cigarette 
to those left by our dinner, the air became like that 
of a coffee room in a commercial hotel. She had said 
so yesterday when Thomas went in there with his 
pipe alight. 

I said little, but I thought the more, and I was not 
deriding Mrs. Dalham inwardly, but Mary, who fits 
in her guests like a jig-saw puzzle, and yet allows 
her sister-in-law to meet Sam and me, who are both 
from other worlds. When all the windows in the 
long room had been opened, we went back to it 
for a little while, and shivered, for there was no fire. 
Then Mrs. Dalham drank a glass of hot water and 
bade us good-night. Mary explained to me that 
the fire was not lighted, because Mrs. Dalham’s 
doctor did not wish her to sit in heated rooms, but 
that Thomas had one. She went into the study, 
where the air was thick with smoke, the wood fire 
blazing, and Sam playing chess with his uncle. 

S 
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Thomas’s room is lined with books from the floor 
to the ceiling, most of them not to be understood 
by such as me, but Thomas’s learning seems to dwell 
in such deep recesses of his mind that most of us 
never know it is there unless we try to read what he 
has written, when we find that though it is in plain 
English we cannot follow it. Philosophers are like 
that, and I often wonder of what use they are. 
Thomas is of use because he likes sawing wood and 
carpentering and dredging his pond. He and Sam 
had a heavenly time next day emptying all the water 
out of the pond, and playing with the mud. Sam, 
in his uncle’s gum boots, stood in it with a Cornish 
shovel, and Thomas, having no gum boots, sat on 
the edge and said what he wanted done. Mary said 
she did wish they had not chosen that day to empty 
the pond, because the Edgeworths were coming to 
tea, and she wanted the garden to look its best. 

“Mr. Edgeworth is a gardener,”’ she said. 

“What sort of a gardener ? ” I asked. 

“Oh ! shrubs and rare trees.” 

I seemed to amuse Mrs. Dalham. She did not 
say much, but I could see her eyes twinkle whenever 
I opened my mouth, and I felt sure that like Henri 
she thought me gaga: which Iam not. But what 
did Mary mean by saying that a gardener was coming 
to tea? I could not ask her, because she was in 
and out of the room arranging flowers, and had dis- 
appeared again. Besides, she was worried. She 
said she hated having gardeners to tea, because her 
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own garden was not up to the mark, and that when 
Mr. Edgeworth saw her Sweet Williams and her 
Canterbury Bells, he would probably wish he had not 
come. 

Thomas and Sam did not make things easier that 
day, because they brought so much mud from the 
pond into the house, and were hurt in their feelings 
when Mary noticed it. They said that emptying 
the pond was a navvy’s job, and that between them 
they had done it. If Mr. Edgeworth was a gardener 
he would know that a pond had to be cleaned out 
sometimes, and he was coming to look at the garden, 
not at the hall and stair carpet, where perhaps they 
had left a trace or two of mud. 

“T suppose, if this Mr Edgeworth is a gardener, 
he often has muddy boots himself,” I said. ‘‘ Where 
does he work ? ” 

“ He doesn’t work,” said Mary, “ he has retired.” 

I did not feel much wiser than before. However, 
when the Edgeworths arrived in their car, I found 
that they were Londoners, and I got on splendidly 
with Mrs. Edgeworth, who told me at once that she 
did not know one “ flahr” from another, and con- 
sidered gardeners as boring as golfers. She was a 
youngish smart-looking woman, and when she found 
I lived in Paris, she treated me as if I lived in Para- 
dise, and could tell her its secrets. At first we 
walked round the garden in the wake of the others, 
and it amused me to see poor Mary look quite 
troubled and apologetic. It was very silly of her, 
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of course, and she knew it: but a combination of 
Mrs. Dalham and Mr. Edgeworth was too much 
for her. Their dialogue was that of experts, and 
their manner to the rest of us kind. Mr. Edgeworth 
had cast an eye on Mary’s flaming border, a depressed 
eye. Then he had stalked along the lower path of 
the back garden, telling Mrs. Dalham of his successes 
with seeds from New Zealand, while she told him 
of hers with seeds from Thibet. Then he nearly 
caused some of us to collide with him by stooping 
suddenly over a bit of wire netting that enclosed 
three minute crumpled copper coloured leaves. 

“Where did you get it?” he said. “ Tregiffian 
has the only specimen in England.” 

“Mrs. Tregiffian gathered a bit and I struck it,”’ 
said Mary. 

He looked at her and said nothing, and I could 
not make out from his manner whether he was 
speechless with admiration, or whether he thought 
she deserved penal servitude for life. 

“Have you a garden ?’”’ said Mrs, Edgeworth to 
me, and it was then I told her about my flat in Paris 
with two half alive palms on the balcony ; and she 
told me that she regretted their flat in London, 
where they had hyacinths and tulips in spring, and 
geraniums in summer. She said she was not even 
allowed to gather flowers in her husband’s garden 
now, in case she took something being saved for 
seed, and that she had done no weeding since she 
had grubbed up a whole cluster of dandelions that 
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were not dandelions, but some kind of evening 
primrose. After that we did not worry about the 
garden, but sat in a sheltered corner, and talked 
about clothes and food and children. She said that 
she had two children, and that she hoped they would 
not be gardeners because she did not want to feel 
like a pariah and an ignoramus in her own family. 
I thought that she was letting her husband’s hobby 
get on her nerves, and told her so: for after all it 
was a harmless one, and even admirable. 

“A man must take an interest in something,” I 
said. ‘I should be very glad if Henri got excited 
about seeds.” 

“Is Henri your son ? ” 

““ My eldest son and still unmarried.” 

“Why don’t you find him a wife in the French 
way?” 

I sighed, and said it wasn’t easy. Then Mary 
came up to us, and said they were going to look 
at their neighbour’s rock garden on the other side 
of the stream. Did we want to come? We both 
said firmly that we did not. So we were left in 
peace and I did not think much about it when 
I heard Sam buzzing about on his motor-bicycle 
on the other side of the house, for until his uncle 
inveigled him into the pond he had buzzed in and out 
of the garden all that morning. He had said at 
lunch that it was going pretty well, but that he 
would overhaul it thoroughly before his return 
journey. 
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Before long the gardeners came back to us, and 
we went in to tea. Sam was there, but not Thomas. 
Mary was, I think, too busy at first to notice his 
absence, or at any rate to comment on it. You can’t 
notice much in England when you are pouring out 
tea: except the tea. A clergyman and his wife 
had come in, and the wife took my fancy because 
she was beautifully dressed and lively. She said 
that she liked Sweet Williams and Canterbury 
Bells, and she did not turn to stone when Mr. Edge- 
worth looked at her in a sort of Gorgon’s Head way. 
She took China tea with sugar, her husband took 
Indian tea without sugar. Mr. Edgeworth took 
no milk, and Mrs. Edgeworth liked China tea when 
it had not stood, and was the colour of straw. Mrs. 
Dalham asked for a cup of hot water with a dash of 
tea in it, Sam wanted four lumps of sugar, and I 
cannot drink tea unless it is half milk. 

“But where is Thomas?” said Mary, when, 
besides attending to all the cups, she had found 
out whether people would begin with scones, bread 
and butter, toast, or sandwiches, and whether they 
liked honey, or medlar jelly, and after that, whether 
some of us would cut a cake, or help ourselves to 
macaroons. 

“Where is Thomas ?” she said, looking round. 

“ He went out on my motor-bicycle,” said Sam. 

“ But he can’t ride a motor-bicycle ! ” cried Mary. 

““T showed him how,” said Sam. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


I couLpD see that Mary felt uneasy, and I expected 
Mr. Edgeworth to hurry into his car and scour the 
roads in search of Thomas: especially after Sam 
said that his uncle had only meant to run along the 
main road for half a mile and come back to tea. 
But Mr. Edgeworth was telling Mrs. Dalham about 
his Himalayan rhododendrons, and continued to 
talk to her until he got up suddenly and said it was 
time to go. His wife said she hoped Mr. Clarendon 
had not come to grief, but seemed to know that as 
he was not a rare shrub, her husband would not 
trouble about him. But Sam, being good-natured 
himself, took for granted that other people were, 
and asked them for a lift. 

“ But you don’t know which road your uncle 
took,” objected Mr. Edgeworth. 

“Yes, I do,” said Sam. “He took the road to 
Porthlew.” 

They could not very well refuse Sam a seat in the 
car after that, but they pointed -out that he would 
have to walk back, because they were obliged to 
hurry home. When they had gone, Mrs. Dalham 
said that she had found Mr. Edgeworth very pleasant 
and that if she had not been leaving next day she 
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would have liked to see his garden. I said that I 
had found Mrs. Edgeworth pleasant, and that when 
they came to Paris they were coming to see me, 
and that I should make a point of showing Mr. 
Edgeworth my two half-dead palms. Mary was 
too much worried about Thomas to say anything. 
She went out of the garden, across the common to 
keep a watch on the main road, but, when she had 
stood about there for the best part of an hour I 
braved adders and went after her. Sam had told 
me that in Cornwall adders are plentiful as rabbits, 
and that he had often killed them in the garden, 
on the cliffs, and in the narrow path leading to the 
road. However, I did not see any that evening, 
and I persuaded Mary to come in and get ready for 
dinner. She said that if Mrs. Dalham had not been 
there she would not have had dinner served till 
Thomas and Sam came back, but that she could 
not keep her sister-in-law waiting. I felt rather 
snappy when she said this, because I consider that 
when it comes to dinner I matter more than Mrs. 
Dalham, who would probably hardly notice whether 
or not she had dined. So I said to Mary that if 
she provided her sister-in-law with a nurseryman’s 
catalogue, she would have all she wanted. How- 
ever, we three women sat down to some very well- 
made tomato soup that Mrs. Dalham did not take, 
because she never ate soup, and disliked tomatoes 
treated as a vegetable. After that there was a 
sirloin, with Yorkshire pudding, horse-radish sauce, 
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new potatoes, and spring cabbage put through a 
sieve. Plain English fare, and as good as it could 
be. Mrs. Dalham had two sardines on toast. 

“T can’t think how you live on what you eat,” 
I said. 

I felt that it was wrong according to the English 
code to make any kind of personal criticism on one 
I knew so slightly, but there are moments when your 
impulses over-ride your discretion. At least, mine 
do. I saw a note of surprise in her face, and heard 
it in the silence with which she rebuked me before 
she spoke. Then with her air of being amiable to a 
foreigner she said. 

“You get used to it.” 

“ But why do you do it ? ” 

“‘ Doctor’s orders.” 

“Well, if I had a doctor like that I’d change 
him,” I said. ‘‘ Doctor Dufour tells me that I must 
never allow myself to feel exhausted.” 

‘* And you never do.” 

“Not if I can help it. Why don’t you come to 
Paris and consult him? Henri and I would take 
you round the restaurants. You would be just in 
time for the asparagus.”’ 

“T don’t like foreign asparagus,” 

There was nothing more to be said, and I knew 
I had made a fool of myself. But I often do that. 
Mary had a minute dish of asparagus out of the 
garden after the beef. The biggest were as thick 
as a cedar pencil, and most of them were the size 
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of those pencils that were attached to dance pro- 
grammes, when I was a girl. I did not take any. 
“Don’t you like asparagus?” said Mary: but 
she is my sister, and we can understand each other 
without opening our lips. I just fluttered an eyelid 
and she began to laugh. I had always been able 
to make Mary laugh when she wanted to keep her 
face grave. She had been looking grave ever since 
the Edgeworths left, because she was worried about 
Thomas. She said he must have come to grief 
somehow, and that she only hoped he had not been 
whizzed down to the quay at Menwinion and hurled 
with his machine into the sea. Mrs. Dalham said 
that if that happened Thomas could swim out of the 
sea, but of course Mary and I both saw him en- 
tangled in the machinery and drowned. When we 
had done dinner, Mary said that she must really 
run down to the village and ask if Thomas had been 
seen there. After that the only thing to do would 
be to get a neighbouring farmer to take his car and 
search all the adjacent roads except those to Porth- 
lew and Menwinion. Thomas must undoubtedly 
have broken down on one of them. I offered to go 
with Mary, but she said she could get on quicker by 
herself, so I stayed behind with Mrs. Dalham, who 
read a novel in an absorbed way that I thought 
rather heartless. Before long Sam arrived, ravenous, 
for he had walked all the way back from Porthlew, 
a good five miles. He said the Edgeworths were 
going to make inquiries at the police station, and 
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that if Thomas had been taken to the infirmary, 
Mary should be informed that night. I sat with 
the boy while he ate his dinner, and tried to make 
out what could have happened. But there was no 
telling. Hesaid that luckily his bicycle was insured, 
but that as far as he knew his uncle was not. He 
looked gloomy, and refused a second helping of 
gooseberry tart, saying that he must go out again 
and hunt for Thomas. Just then Thomas walked 
in, and said he wanted his dinner. Sam stared at 
him, and he stared at Sam. 

“T say, you do look rotten,” said Sam. 

“T feel rotten,” said Thomas, and he frightened 
me out of my wits by suddenly falling in a heap on 
the floor. His eyes were shut, and I thought he was 
dead. Sam thought so too, but tried to revive him 
by snatching up the black bowl and splashing the 
water and the three stalkless roses into his uncle’s 
face. 

“What ave you doing, Sam,” said Mary, who 
appeared with Mrs. Dalham in the open doorway, 
and instantly crushed down close to Thomas, who 
had opened his eyes, and looked very much annoyed. 
The water was streaming from his face, and the roses 
worried him till he clawed at them and threw them 
away. 

“T turned dizzy,” he said to Mary, and struggled 
to his feet again. 

Everyone seemed to talk at once after that. Mary 
said that ever since she had known Thomas he had 
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occasionally startled her in this way, and Mrs. 
Dalham advised him to go straight to bed and take 
nothing but a glass of hot water. She then went 
back to her novel, and Thomas told the parlour- 
maid to bring in the beef. Mary fetched some fresh 
water for the bowl and floated the roses again, I 
implored Thomas to put on a dry shirt at once, 
and Sam, having mopped up the floor by request, 
thought the time had come to inquire what had 
happened, and where Thomas had left his motor- 
bicycle. 

“Tt’s in a field near Land’s End,” said Thomas. 
And he explained that in trying to avoid a car he had 
gone farther than he meant through an open gate 
into a field, and had somehow upset himself on one 
of those hillocks seen in some Cornish fields, and 
called pies. Then he found that he had forgotten 
how to start the bicycle, and he wasted quite half 
an hour trying. It was a lonely bit of the road, and 
the only people who came by were some children, 
who ran away when he called them, and a labouring 
man who could not help him. So he had walked 
home, shutting the field gate after him, and he 
supposed Sam’s bicycle would be safe there till the 
morning. 

“‘ Shall you be able to find the field again ? ” said 
Sam. 

“You can see the bicycle from the road,” said 
Thomas. 

“ Which road ? ” 
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“The one going past the Vineries.”’ 

Sam listened, and then went out of the room. 
The parlour-maid brought back the beef, Mary said 
she must look for slugs on some seedlings, and I had 
a cigarette upstairs. As I sat at my open window 
I saw Sam go out of the front gate, so when Mary 
wondered what had become of him, I was able to 
tell her. At ten everyone in that regular household 
wanted to go to bed, and wished Sam had come 
back. At eleven, Thomas said he would not wait 
up any longer, and that the house could not be left 
unlocked all night. At twelve, Mary and I felt 
thirsty, so we went into the back regions, and found 
something to drink. While we were about it I cut 
a few sandwiches for Sam, and left them in the hall 
for him, although Mary said he must be sleeping at 
Land’s End. After that Mary and I went to bed, 
but I could not sleep because I was listening for 
Sam. At three, I began to worry about those sand- 
wiches. I wanted them badly, and no one else did. 
By morning they would be dry. Sam must be 
sleeping at Land’s End, or in the field near his 
bicycle. He could not have been all these hours 
finding it and bringing it home. Still, it would be 
better for me to go to sleep without them. I had 
made up my mind ever since I came that I would 
turn over a new leaf, and become ascetic, like Mrs. 
Dalham. I admired her abstemiousness immensely, 
and thought I would imitate it in the future: 
perhaps not quite with her rigour; at least not at 
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first. It was difficult to do here, where Mary had 
things I like, and expected me to enjoy them. I 
must begin when I got home, if Henri and Sophie 
could bear it. At half-past three I heard a slight 
sound in the house, slipped into my quilted dressing- 
gown, and warm moccasins, and opened my door. 
There was a light in the hall. Sam, as quiet as a 
mouse, eating the sandwiches. I must hurry down 
if I wanted one, and I certainly did. So I went on 
down the two short flights of shallow stairs, and 
came face to face with Mrs. Dalham. She was 
eating the sandwiches, and Sam was not there. 

“Have you finished them?” I said anxiously, 
but she had not. So we sat in straight-backed chairs 
on either side of a hall table, and explained to each 
other that we had not been able to sleep, because 
we were listening for the buzz of Sam’s bicycle. 
We had just been polite to each other about the last 
sandwich (I got it), when we heard the bicycle, and a 
moment later Sam walked in. The hall was lighted 
by Mrs. Dalham’s candle, so he could see us both, 
and he backed on the threshold as if he could hardly 
believe his eyes. 

“What ave you doing ?”’ he said to both of us. 

“We are eating sandwiches,” said Mrs. Dalham 
dryly: as if it was the most ordinary thing in the 
world to do in the middle of the night. 

“Do you always meet down here then?” He 
stopped short, chuckled, and said, “ I shouldn’t have 
thought you wanted any, Aunt Soozles,” 
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The creature had been joy-riding by moonlight, 
all round by Helston and the Lizard. He told 
Thomas and me about it when Mrs. Dalham had 
gone to bed, and he was eating the fresh sandwiches 
I made for him. Thomas would not eat any, because 
he said they would make him want to smoke, and 
he never smoked till after breakfast. Thomas’s 
reasoning always makes me think of the American 
editor who said his opponent’s argument reminded 
him of the peace of God. 

The next day Mrs. Dalham left us, and two days 
after that, having taken his bicycle to pieces, and 
put it together again, Sam buzzed back to London. 
He said he would like to spend the whole of his 
summer holiday with me in Paris, but I told him I 
could not promise to have him at any particular 
date till I knew where Gerda would be. 

“Can’t you get Gerda to fix her dates?” said 
Mary. 

I said I could, easily, but that Gerda would make 
no bones about unfixing them if anything upset her. 
Mary asked a good deal about Gerda, and seemed to 
think that it was my fault that she had not married. 
She said that I ought to have arranged a marriage 
for her in the French way years ago. As if anyone 
could ever arrange anything for Gerda. I tried to 
explain this to Mary, and I told her that none of us 
were French except Henri, and that Gerda was 
usually, but by no means always, a German, but of 
course Mary cannot understand our affairs. When 
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she was young she married Thomas, and has lived 
peacefully with him ever since, first in Wimbledon, 
and then in Cornwall. Their home, their habits, 
and their friends are all cut and dried English, a 
little more brainy perhaps than the family Watkins, 
but equally hide-bound and respectable. At least 
I thought their friends were respectable until I 
heard the three women in the train discuss the 
scandals of Menwinion, and I made up my mind 
that when I got a chance I would ask Mary what 
she meant by having such neighbours. I had to 
wait till Mrs. Dalham had gone and Thomas was 
out of the way, because they were both people who 
shrivel scandal by their contempt and denial of it. 
I could not have enjoyed a gossip with either of 
them inaroom. Mary has very much lost the habit 
of it through living so long with Thomas, and she 
only laughed when I asked if Menwinion really was 
as wicked as the pictures of hell in the frescoes at 
Pisa. She said it must depend on the eyes that 
looked at it, and that was all I could get out of her. 
Her friends came to and fro while I was there, all 
of them people I should describe as those who have 
no histories. Some of the women were married, 
some were not. Several of them were artists, and 
those who were not were gardeners. They seemed 
to play a good deal of mild bridge, and the gardeners 
asked each other to tea. The artists considered tea- 
parties waste of time, but did not mind whole days 
out. They were mostly married people, and Mary 
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assured me that as far as she knew none of them had 
ever changed partners. She said they led exemplary 
lives, and worked hard. It sounded dull, and of 
course I knew it was not the whole story. Wherever 
men congregate, the troubles and passions of their 
natures must disturb the depths at times even if they 
have self-control enough to keep the surface smooth, 
but I agree with Mary, who has learnt the lesson 
from Thomas. You have no right to probe beneath 
the surface of any life but your own, unless your 
motives are those of affection: and then you may 
do more harm than good. As for those whose tool 
is the muck-rake, send them to hell as Thomas does 
by his silence. They would not be happy anywhere 
else. For though I’m not above a gossip, I’m not a 
scandal-monger. People’s foibles amuse me more 
than their want of morals, and I’ve gone through 
life content to mind my own. The wickedness of 
others never throws me into a fever, as it does Gerda, 
for instance: at least, not when it is the wickedness 
of Clapham, or even of Martaban. The only crime 
is cruelty, and I hope that when I get to a better 
world I shall live on fruit, and never see a cat with 
a mouse. This world is a pleasant place for some 
of us, but it doesn’t bear much thinking about. 


CHAPTER XXV 


I sTAYED a month with Thomas and Mary and saw 
more people in their house than I see in my own 
for months together. I know there is still talk of 
the leisure and tranquillity of country life. You 
hear it in cities. In the country they know better. 
I suppose there are houses where those who wish 
it lead cloistered lives, but Mary does not manage 
it. She says some of her neighbours do, but I heard 
her ask two of them to bridge, and they were engaged 
five nights ahead. Everyone except Thomas and 
Mary seemed to have a car, and to racket about in it 
from morning till night. Those who painted ran here 
and there looking for subjects, and those who did 
not went to the world’s end to play bridge, or to see 
someone’s rhododendrons. When they stayed at 
home it was to receive their friends, and entertain 
them. Mary said she sometimes longed for a city 
in winter, and for music and good acting, but she 
was too busy making the best of the life she led to 
trouble much about what she missed. It was diffi- 
cult ever to get a word with her. She had young 
maids, so her housekeeping took up a good deal of her 
time, and so did her poultry, and her vegetables. 


I sat about the garden when it was fine, and had a 
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fire lighted in my room when it was wet. The house 
seemed to me like a pigeon-cote, with an everlasting 
flutter of people to and fro, and sometimes I stayed 
upstairs to avoid them. I got long letters from Eva, 
and short ones from Hehri, and one morning towards 
the end of my visit a post card came from Kitty 
asking me on what date I was going back, and where 
Betty should meet me. The post had just arrived, 
and I was sitting in the garden with Mary looking 
at mine. 

“ What’s the matter?” said Mary, for I believe 
I had muttered something expressive of dismay. I 
handed her the post card. 

““ Well!’ she said, when she had read it. 

“ What am I to do with her in Paris? ” 

““T suppose you asked her.” 

I grunted and looked at my other letters. One 
was a fat one from Gerda, and the other was from 
Franz. I had not heard from him since we had 
parted at Baveno, so I was surprised to see his hand- 
writing. I opened it first, because I could see that 
Gerda had written at great length, and when she 
does that it always means that the world is using 
her badly. 

“Franz wants to come to Paris, too,” I cried. 

“T suppose you asked him,” said Mary again. 

“ But I refused to marry him. I told you about 
it 

“ Still, Paris is Paris,” said Mary, who was not in 
a sympathetic mood that morning. 
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‘‘ Perhaps he wants to have another try.” 

Mary looked sceptical, and that naturally annoyed 
me. 

“ T don’t want to make him unhappy,” I said. 

“You can’t be unhappy in Paris, not with Henri 
about. I’m coming again myself soon, when you've 
had all these people and recovered. What does 
Gerda say ?” 

I opened Gerda’s letter, which was from Berlin 
and not as long as it looked, because she had scrawled 
anyhow, aslant one side of each sheet, a sign I 
suppose of her intense emotion. 

“She is coming home to die,” I said, my own 
voice rather shaken. 

“But you won’t have room for them all,” said 
Mary. 

“Don’t you want to hear what has happened to 
poor Gerda? If only I could persuade her not to 
put so much faith in people! ”’ 

“Tn the wrong people! ” 

“In anyone. She begins her letter by saying that 
whenever she gives her whole heart her reward is a 
knife thrust into it.” 

“‘ She must look like a St. Sebastian by this time,” 
said Mary. 

I felt flurried and worried. Three extra people in 
my quiet flat all making extra work, and taking 
their meals for granted. Sophie looking glum and 
getting heart attacks. Marie breaking my best 
glass and china. Gerda taking one of her violent 
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dislikes to Betty, and Betty wanting to ramp round 
Paris all day and half the night. Franz expecting 
me to devote myself to him as completely as I had 
done at Baveno, and Henri saying little but thinking 
a great deal. 

“T must write to Sophie at once, and try to soothe 
her down,” I said, getting up. 

“ Why will she want soothing down ?” 

“My good Mary! Three people staying with 
us ”” T stopped short. Mary had just entertained 
three people without making any fuss about it, and 
yet in my heart I had always set her down as in- 
hospitable because of that way she has of fixing 
dates, and suggesting time limits. But a country 
cottage is not a Paris flat. 

“Tt is so much easier in Paris than it is here,” said 
Mary. 

“ Easier! Easier!” 

“Much easier. You can take people out for a 
meal, and buy so much ready cooked.” 

“ But we are not used to people staying with us.” 

“T know,” said Mary. 

That might mean anything, and I did not go into 
it, because Gerda was in the foreground of my 
thoughts. She said that after having been as good 
as engaged to Willy Ascher for two years he had 
accepted an engagement to go round the world with 
a quartet, and said he could not afford to marry her 
and take her with him. She had offered to wait 
for him till he came back, and it was then that he 
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had broken her heart and shattered her life by 
saying that if he saw a good opening anywhere he 
meant to take it, even if it was at the antipodes. 
Gerda had not funked the antipodes. Far from it. 
She had smiled bravely and quoted Lenore. But 
Willy had smiled wanly too, and had said that he 
meant henceforward to live for his music. She 
asked him to speak more plainly, so he admitted 
that he was leaving Berlin that night. And that 
Frida Lorch was to be one of the quartet. Frida 
Lorch was a bit of fluff who got hold of men by pre- 
tending to be helpless and womanly. In reality 
she had nerves of steel, and the mind of a gutter- 
snipe. But that arch-Victorian, Tennyson, knew 
nothing of human nature. Otherwise, he would 
have said of men (not women) that they needs must 
choose the lowest when they see it. That was 
Gerda’s experience. But she had now done with 
men for ever. In future she meant to be friends 
with women only, and she supposed it would be all 
right if she arrived in Paris next Monday bringing 
Amanda Bénicke with her. She did not expect to 
live much longer and she would like to die in Aman- 
da’s arms. Amanda was the most perfect creature 
in the world, and Gerda would have liked her for a 
sister-in-law if Henri had been more worthy of her. 

“How soon can I send telegrams ? ” I said when 
Thad read as faras this. “I will not have Amanda. 
I must send several telegrams at once.” 

I had not another moment’s peace in Menwinion, 
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and although Mary had asked people to tea to meet 
me, I spent most of the afternoon in my room packing 
up. The telegrams were dropped into a post box 
near the house with coins in the envelope. How 
Thomas and Mary can bear to live where they do 
I don’t understand. They can’t telegraph, and 
their shops are five miles away. The grocer sends 
once a fortnight, and the butcher refuses to send at 
all. They get their meat put into a baker’s cart, 
or on the Morwenna lorry, and if it comes they are 
lucky. One day when they were expecting people 
to dinner it had not come at tea-time, and all they 
could find out by asking here and there was that it 
had been given to one of the farmers. Luckily, the 
farmer was obliging, and sent it down just in time 
for the oven. But Mary told me that at Easter 
their meat had gone quite astray, and had never 
been traced. It is all very well to have the Atlantic 
air, and a garden full of flowers, but the air makes you 
hungry, and unless you are a bee or an aphis you 
can’t live on flowers. Thomas was so thin that I 
thought he looked as if he was half-starved, and I 
wished Mary would send him to me for three months. 
I’m very fond of Thomas, and I asked his advice 
about Gerda. He never gives you any that you 
can lay hold of, but he listens and looks interested. 
He nearly always says that if he were you he wouldn’t 
do anything, or that he doesn’t see what you can do, 
or that it doesn’t matter, does it? I’m sure that 
is his view of his own affairs, and Mary says it is 
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rather like living with a Llama, but that it would 
have mattered if the farmer had not sent the meat 
in time. Mary has a bit of Gerda in her, and gets 
worked up when things go wrong. But she says 
that someone must get worked up if the world is 
to go round, and that although she admires Thomas’s 
detachment, she does not know what would happen 
to them if she practised it too. On the whole, they 
are a contented couple, and I left them with regret. 
Thomas saw me off at Porthlew, and as the train 
moved out of the station, I saw the packet of sand- 
wiches in his hand that Mary had prepared for me, 
and that she had charged him not to forget. I 
could imagine what Mary would say when he got 
home, and how he would point out that it didn’t 
matter, because there was a restaurant car on the 
train. 

Mr. Watkins himself brought Betty to Victoria 
next day, and exacted a promise from me that she 
would never go out alone in Paris. He reminded 
her as we started that she could come back at any 
moment if she felt homesick, and implored me not 
to lose sight of her on the journey as she had never 
been on the Continent before, and could not speak 
much French. I nearly told him to take her back 
with him, but the child herself looked so charming 
and so happy that I could not disappoint her. 
From the moment when we staggered across a 
slippery gangway on to a crowded boat the journey 
was a wild adventure to her, and she hoped we 
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should have a bad crossing, because she wanted to 
be in a storm at sea. Luckily for me the sea was 
smooth, the sun was shining, and at Calais we found 
our seats and got our places for the first déJewner 
without trouble. But you can imagine what a joy 
it was to her to see the blue blouses, and be hustled 
at the Customs for the first time, and to hear French 
spoken by the common people ; and when our train 
started to have real French food, with a real French 
landscape to look at out of the windows. She was 
so brimming over with happiness that she made 
me feel happy and interested too, and when we got 
to the Nord I was not as tired as I usually am after 
a journey. Henri met us, looked appreciatively at 
Betty when he saw how pretty she was, and while 
we waited at the Customs talked to her about Paris, 
and asked her what she most wanted to see there. 
She knew exactly, and though her list amused us, 
it showed that she had wider interests than Kitty. 
She had just read Notve Dame de Paris, she said, and 
had brought it with her: so she wanted to see Notre 
Dame. She had heard of the Comédie Francais, 
she hoped to see the Venus of Milo, and Millet’s 
Angelus, and she told us about the two ladies who 
had met ghosts at Versailles. As she gave us the 
gist of their story her eyes, which were darker than 
Kitty’s, lighted up like lamps, and showed us her 
young, eager mind. Henri listened attentively, 
and said he would take us to Versailles himself, and 
we should see what we should see. 
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By that time we had arrived at my flat, and the 
door was opened to us by Gerda, whose eyes flashed 
wrath at us, and who said at once that she had a 
frightful headache, and would have gone to bed 
if she had not known that we should disturb her. 
I said that if she liked to go to bed we would all be 
as quiet as mice, but unfortunately Ludwig dashed 
out of the kitchen as I spoke, and began to bark with 
delight. The concierge wanted to know where our 
trunks went, and inadvertently bumped into Gerda 
with one of them. She turned on him in a fury, 
and said he had done it on purpose because he hated 
her. He went off like a squib at that, and Henri 
had to pacify him expensively. Sophie came to 
greet me with a glum air, and I saw that Marie, who 
appeared too, had been crying. I did not ask either 
of them what was the matter, because I knew with- 
out asking. Besides, Gerda followed me into my 
room and told me that they had complained, 
because she insisted on having everything she 
possessed moved out of her own room into the 
lingerie, so as to have it ready for Betty, and that 
when they said they were busy, she had told them 
that it was by my orders. I had cast out my own 
child to make way for a foreigner and a stranger, 
and she had only stayed to-night because of her 
headache, and because she wished to bid me good- 
bye. Just then Sophie put her head in the door 
and said the soup was ready, but that the young 
English lady was having a bath. 
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“ Naturally,” snapped Gerda, ‘she would have 
one without asking whether anyone else wanted it. 
Echt Englisch.” 

“But no one else does want it,” I said. 

“‘ How could she know that ? ” 

It was no use arguing with Gerda when she was in 
that mood. She said that Amanda would not have 
taken a bath in this free and easy way, and that she 
could never forget or forgive my callous indifference 
to Amanda, the only person in the world who loved 
her. Why had I brought Betty ? What was Betty 
to me or I to Betty ? What were we all to do with 
her? JI knew what English people were in Paris. 
On the go from morning till night, wanting to see 
museums and churches, or else to worry round shops 
for clothes. 

I let Gerda rave because I knew she would feel 
better after it, and she did. She was quite amiable 
to Betty at dinner, and said she would take her to 
see the Venus of Milo next day. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


GASTON and Eva came in after dinner to welcome 
me home, and I saw at once they were in good 
spirits. They said they had actually taken a small, 
but airy flat not far from mine, and as soon as Eva 
could get a quiet word with me, she told me that 
Gaston had brought off a deal in rubber, and was 
flourishing again. I was delighted to hear it, 
but when I told Gerda, she only said she hoped it 
would last. 

Poor Gerda! At that time she could not look 
on the bright side of things, because I had refused to 
have Amanda. I asked her impatiently where we 
could have stowed Amanda, and she said she would 
gladly have given her bed to her friend, and slept 
on the floor herself. Besides, I need not have 
brought Betty. I told Gerda that she could have 
Amanda at the flat in August, when I went to the 
Tyrol, but she said that was like telling a man sick 
unto death that in six weeks or so he should have 
a doctor to heal him. Her heart had just been 
broken, and no one but Amanda could pour balm 
on it. However, she was born to suffer, and she 
would not be able to run about much with Betty, as 


she was in agonies with her teeth, and expected to 
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spend every day in the dentist’s chair. From her 
feelings she thought all her teeth had an abscess at 
the roots, but she would take Betty to the Louvre 
next day, because she had promised to, and because 
there was no one else to do it. 

These lamentations were poured out for my sole 
benefit in my bedroom, and I was so used to them 
that I was inattentive sometimes, and got into hot 
water in consequence. When the two girls came 
back from the Louvre at tea time I quite forgot 
about Gerda’s teeth, and asked her if her throat 
was better. She often has a sore throat, so she need 
not have looked so annoyed ; but when Betty went 
out of the room, she told me that she was more dead 
than alive, and that nothing would induce her to go 
to any more museums, or ta take Betty to shops, 
or for walks. She was not strong enough, and 
Amanda would not have expected it. But her 
family never had the least consideration for her. 
She was now going to ’phone to the dentist, and 
make a first appointment with him. She went into 
the passage to do this, when the door bell rang, and 
as she was near she opened it. 

_I, hearing voices, went out too, and found Franz 
there, looking very well, and as cheerful as ever. 
So he had not been breaking his heart for me. He 
said he did not want me to get him a room as he was 
staying at the Meurice, and had arrived two days 
ago. Hehada great many friends in Paris, and was 
very busy preparing a new set of lectures, but he 
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meant to enjoy himself too, and would I dine with 
him this evening. I suggested that he should dine 
with us instead, and told him about Betty. The 
child came in just then, but he did not take much 
notice of her. He said Gerda was the image of her 
father, and not a bit like me; and Gerda, forgetting 
all her aches, showed more interest in her father than 
I had ever known her do, and treated Franz like a 
prophet who had come with a message to her soul. 
This pleased him in Gerda, although it had not 
pleased him when the Catamarans tried it: but 
Gerda was a young woman, and attractive. They 
got on splendidly together from the beginning, 
and all through dinner I talked to Betty while they 
talked about the Berlin museums. 

Before he left, Gerda had arranged to meet Franz 
at the Louvre next day, and when he bid me good- 
night, he asked me in a whisper why I had said so 
little to him of my intelligent, handsome daughter, 
in whom his beloved Martin lived again. I did not 
quite know how to answer this, but I was glad I had 
held my tongue about Gerda, as if I had talked of her 
he might not have been so suddenly attracted. 
Gerda is good and clever, but tiresome. At least 
her family have always found her so: but perhaps 
we have not known how to deal with her. 

Next day when I went into the dining-room 
Betty sat alone there at breakfast, and she said that 
Gerda had gone out, and would probably not be 
back to lunch. So when I was ready I took her to 
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the Rue de Passy close by, and we spent a contented 
morning together, buying little odds and ends for 
the house. The shops were different from English 
shops, and the people who served us spoke French, 
and for the moment that was enough to make Betty 
happy. In some ways the child reminded me of her 
sisters, but in some’ ways she was a freak in that 
bread and butter family. She was more delicately 
made than the others, both in body and mind, but 
she had the same happy temper. Whatever we 
did seemed to please her, and in one way or the 
other interest her. She was observant, so that even 
if we only spent an hour in Eva’s nursery she got an 
idea of a French nursery, as compared with an 
English one, and amused me with her comments. 
Eva took her about when she could spare the 
time, but she was getting ready for their move to 
the new flat, and was very busy. However, Betty 
helped her here, because she wanted an English 
drawing-room, and had quite antiquated Victorian 
ideas of what English people had nowadays if they 
were in the movement. She had not got beyond 
shiny chintzes and overmantels. Betty told her she 
must not dream of either if she wished to be really 
truly English, but must have everything Chinese. 
This suited Gaston, because he had a passion for 
good lacquer and had collected it for years. Eva 
had stuffed it out of sight, and had her upholstered 
suites and buhl cabinets in evidence. These were 
now consigned to the nurseries, where they looked 
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absurd. But as they had cost a great deal Gaston 
would not get rid of them, for he said by the time 
Suzanne married they might be in fashion again. 
We were with Eva and the children a good deal 
by day, because to go there made a little variety for 
Betty, and she had no other companions in Paris. 
Gerda went off every day to study sculpture in the 
museums, and usually met Franz. We all knew at 
home when she had not met him, and felt sorry for 
ourselves as well as for her. She was buying a 
great many expensive books on sculpture for which 
I had to pay, and said that her life work was now 
mapped out, and she hoped that I was not going 
to hinder it. I made free to ask if it was likely to 
cost much, for the sculpture of the world is pretty 
widely scattered, and if your life work takes you 
to see it in different countries, you will want a good 
deal of money for your travels. The last book that 
had arrived had been full of Buddhas, and I had 
heard Franz say he wanted to go to India. However, 
I may be weak where Gerda is concerned (Henri says 
I am), but I could not see her running as far as that 
after Franz at my expense. I did not mind her 
having an enthusiasm for him, because it helped 
her to forget Amanda, and contented her for the 
time being. I did not think of anything more 
than that at first as Franz was my contemporary ; 
but I could see that he seemed to manage Gerda 
easily when she was out of sorts, and that she liked 
burning incense before him, because he was a well- 
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known man. For Gerda was not a woman who 
wanted a man to worship her. She had always 
done the worshipping herself; and Franz was of 
better calibre than her other idols. He was not a 
gipsy or a man of straw, and she had lived too much 
in Germany to mind the noise he made or his expan- 
sive manners. Her word for him was “ genial,” 
and it was a good word, but without appeal to Henri 
or Betty. When we went out together, all the 
sound and fury at our table came without their help, 
and when they could they got away together 
quietly. 

In the Exhibition grounds where we sometimes 
dined, this was easy: and so they were not with us one 
hot July night, when we were watching the cascades 
of flaming waters pouring from the Pont Alexandre 
III., and heard two familiar highbrow voices 
just behind us saying that the display was vulgar 
and wasteful, and that they would now go home. 
But they didn’t go home, because, like a fool, I 
turned and recognised the Catamarans, and they 
recognised Franz. They were all over him at once, 
just as they had been at Baveno, calling him their 
dear Professor, and wishing Gerda and me at the 
ends of the earth ; especially Gerda. 

In our walk of life, and in our times, the most 
amusing and vivid moments happen without violent 
action of any kind. We stood there talking for a 
few minutes, and then we sat down at a table because 
I was tired. Franz ordered drinks; Gerda, with a 
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proprietary air, told him to put on his coat ; he said 
he was not cold; the Catamarans coyly asked him 
if he wore wool; Gerda looked at their scarecrow 
draperies with an ironical eye, and without exchang- 
ing any words engaged in battle with both. I had 
introduced her as my daughter, and they had cast 
appraising glances on her clothes. Gerda may be 
German in her sympathies, but she takes good care 
to dress in Paris, and ever since she arrived had 
spent as much time at Patou’s as in sculpture 
galleries. She is a well-grown, rather tall girl, with 
dark hair, like Martin’s, and tragic dark gray eyes. 
She often looks as if she carried the woes of the 
world on her shoulders, and no doubt she does, but 
they are not always the same woes. She is change- 
able in her politics, and had come back from Berlin 
this time all for law and order. She had talked with 
enthusiasm of Mussolini, and with wide-eyed horror 
of Trotzky and Djerginsky. 

She had read a book called Der Blutrausch des 
Bolshevismus, and was always quoting from it, until 
Henri and I said we had heard all we wanted and 
would she please stop at once, She said it was 
callous, self-indulgent people like us who were 
responsible for the state of affairs in Russia, and that 
what was wanted was a few self-sacrificing deter- 
mined women who would go there and put an end 
to the fanatics and degenerates torturing the popula- 
tions. I said that if Charlotte Cordays were the 
remedy, the Russians must produce their own, and 
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I wondered they had not done so long since. I 
was glad, however, when the books about sculpture 
began to absorb Gerda, because I hoped they would 
make her forget Der Blutrausch des Bolsehvismus, 
for I am sure it cannot be good for anyone to fill their 
minds with such horrors. But you can imagine 
how uneasy I felt when the Catamarans began to 
talk about Russia to Franz, and tell him it was an 
Arcadia flowing with milk and honey, where all the 
children were well educated, and all the peasants 
rich. I think with discomfort of the next ten 
minutes. Gerda went off like fireworks, talking 
down to the Catamarans, producing statistics, 
quoting documents, flaming with pity and con- 
viction, while they hummed and hawed over their 
Labour Delegates taken round, Gerda said, in 
blinkers, and shown what it was thought good for 
them to see. I did not join in at all; but I looked 
at Gerda, and so did Franz. She surprised us by 
her eloquence, and her skill in argument, and by 
the beauty of her indignant eyes. But as soon as I 
could I stopped her. 

“Come and look at the Czecho-Slovakian 
Pavilion,”’ I said. 

But she only looked at me as if I was Trotzky, 
and as she was embarking on quotations from the 
Blutrausch, 1 got up and rather to my surprise 
Franz came with me. We went into the Czecho- 
Slovakian Pavilion together, and after going round 
it slowly, began to wonder why Gerda, and possibly 
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the Catamarans too, did not join us. At least 
Franz got fidgety, and said it was easy to miss 
people in such a crowd. I said it would not matter 
much if we missed Gerda, because she could find 
her way home; but he seemed to think it would 
matter a great deal. 

“You have never appreciated Gerda,” he said. 
“She is the most vivid and interesting of all your 
children. Eva is a cow compared with her, and 
as for the boys, which of them could have lighted 
up for an idea as Gerda did to-night ? ” 

I thought it was very rude of Franz to call Eva 
a cow, and I told him that people who lighted up 
for ideas might be vivid but were often unpractical. 
He was rude to me then, and said I was a materialist. 
I kept my temper, because by that time I was 
lighting up with an idea myself, and it was one that 
made me feel warm and happy. It startled me, 
therefore, to see Gerda approaching us with a face 
as black as thunder, to watch her treat Franz as if 
she did not see him, and to hear her say to me in 
a voice of intense gloom. 

“Come home with me at once. I want to talk 
to you. To-morrow I leave for Moscow.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


I HAVE always been quite unable to cope with 
Gerda when she gets into one of her states, and I 
looked helplessly at Franz, hoping that he would 
behave like a man and come to my assistance. 
Instead of which he turned his back on us and 
walked away. That seemed to act on Gerda like 
a dash of cold water. She stared after him in a 
hopeless, miserable manner, and then fell on me 
again. 

“ Of course. He knows,” she said in a sepulchral 
voice. 

She would not say a word more or tell me what 
Franz knew until we got back to the flat. She 
insisted on going there in a taxi, although I told 
her that Henri would take us home in his car if we 
could find him. She said she was too tired, and 
much too agitated to spend another moment in these 
surroundings. Besides, before starting for Moscow 
she must arrange her affairs. 

“T knew what would come of your reading those 
horrible books,” I said, “they have turned your 
head. It was always inclined to turn, and now 
they've done it. Can’t you learn to mind your 
own business ? ” 
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But it was no use trying to argue Gerda into a 
sensible frame of mind. She said the books were 
true, and at this very moment... Then she 
started on the horrors again, and I said that unless 
she held her tongue I would stop the taxi and get 
out. So we had a most uncomfortable squabble- 
some drive, and when we got back to the flat she 
told me what had happened, and why she had 
resolved to go to Moscow and die. When Franz 
and I left her with the Catamarans, they had asked 
her whether after all we were going to be married ; 
and they had apparently given her a highly-coloured 
account of our goings-on at Baveno. Just what 
you would expect of women who dressed like that, 
and talked to ordinary people like me from a higher 
plane. I’m glad I live on a lower one. 

Gerda said she disliked the Catamarans so much 
that just to annoy them she had answered them in 
the affirmative, although her heart turned to lead 
as she did so. They had simpered, tossed their 
chins and fluttered their draperies before they spoke, 
and then with lugubrious sighs they had bid her 
good-bye ; but they had not sent the dear Professor 
their congratulations. 

“Perhaps they will go to Moscow and die,” I 
said. 

We had a lively quarter of an hour after that, 
and when Gerda had quite finished, I asked her 
what I really wanted to know. Had Franz pro- 
posed to her? But she would not tell me. She 
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wanted my account of what had happened at Baveno 
and she implored me to tell her the whole truth, 
even if it placed us in such tragic rivalry that we 
should have to part for ever. She had absolutely 
made up her mind that she was the one to be sacri- 
ficed, and she hoped that I should make Franz 
happy. 

“T do wish you were not such a goose, Gerda,” 
I said. “ That silly old Franz asked me to marry 
him one day when we had had lunch together, and 
I didn’t even hear him. He says the only answer 
I gave him was a snore.” 

“ It’s like (Edipus,” she moaned. “ The house of 
Colmar is doomed.” 

“ The house of Colmar is getting along very well,” 
I said indignantly. ‘ What do you mean? ” 

She could not tell me just then, because Henri 
and Betty came in with Franz in their company. 
They all wanted drinks, and as the servants had 
gone to bed the two girls went off to get them. 
Betty was looking as if someone had given her the 
moon, and Gerda as if she had just drunk hemlock, 
but we heard them both laughing outside. When 
they had gone, Franz said that he would like to talk 
to Henri and me as soon as possible, as he had a 
communication to make of which he hoped we 
should approve. Of course we both knew what he 
meant. I said that if they would come to lunch 
next day I should be glad to see them. So when we 
went to bed I told Gerda this, as I hoped it would 
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help her to sleep well, and keep her thoughts off 
Moscow, but she would not admit that I was right. 
She said that she felt sure now that she had made a 
mistake, and that while she had thought Franz 
was courting her he was really thinking of me, and 
that she did not grudge me my happiness. I told 
her I hoped not, but that my happiness was not 
bound up with Franz. However, if she preferred 
to nurse her grief I could not help it, but I was glad 
to see next day that she had evidently slept well, 
although she assured Betty and me that she had 
not closed an eye. 

“Can you sleep when your mind is not at rest ? ” 
she said to Betty. 

“T don’t know,” said Betty. 

“What do you mean? Is your mind always in 
a lethargic state ? ”’ 

“T don’t worry much,” said Betty, after a pause 
during which she seemed to consider Gerda’s 
questions, and reject them as unanswerable. 

“Td rather be dead than half-alive,” said Gerda 
with impatience. 

Betty just stared at her gravely, and continued 
to butter her roll. 

“‘T shall want someone to shop for me in Passy,” 
I said. “Sophie will be too busy, and I’m tired. 
Franz and Henri are both coming to lunch.” 

“T’m going to Cook’s office,” said Gerda shortly. 

“T should love to do the shopping,” said Betty. 
“But you must tell me the French for everything.” 
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That child was as even-tempered and contented 
as Ludwig, and, like him, balm to the eyes. She 
went out presently, looking as fresh as the summer 
morning, and as pleased with the chance of shopping 
in Passy as if it had been an excursion in romance. 
Probably it was for her, and it was only when she 
had gone that I remembered she was not to go out 
alone in Paris. However, I could not follow her, 
and Passy was not quite Paris, and the tradesmen 
knew she belonged to me, because we had been to 
them together. She was really as safe as in Ken- 
sington High Street, but when she came back I told 
her it must not happen again, because of my promise 
to her father. She had a charming little smile 
sometimes, that told you she had thoughts she did 
not care to bring to her lips, and when I said she 
could not shop in the Rue de Passy without an 
escort, she smiled and kissed me. 

“T do love being here,” she said, and of course 
that warmed the cockles of my heart. She had 
brought back what was wanted for lunch, and had 
chosen Brie instead of Roquefort, the cheese I had 
ordered. Iasked her if there had been no Roquefort, 
and she blushed. Then she offered to run out again 
and fetch some, but I would not let her. I suppose 
it is because I live on the lower plane, that romance 
and everyday realities become so mixed in my mind. 
It seems a pity to have one’s eyes opened to a love 
idyll through a bit of cheese ; especially such cheese 
as Roquefort, one I cannot eat. But I knew Franz 
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liked it, and I had forgotten when I ordered it that 
Henri did not. 

“‘T’m glad you brought the Brie,” I said, “‘ Henri 
likes it.” 

The child blushed again, and I did not know yet 
whether to be glad or sorry. I thought I should 
probably soon be sorry, as Henri was an out and 
out bachelor. However, I had too much to do to 
trouble about hearts just then, as my immediate 
business was to arrange for that part of the body 
the austere starve and people like me conciliate. 
I wanted the two men in a happy mood after lunch, 
so I gave them a good one, and when I took them 
into the salon for coffee, Franz said that he hoped 
I should not go to sleep. I was glad Gerda did not 
hear him, for I’m sure she would have thought this 
reference to a former occasion tactless. He then 
fidgeted with his coffee spoon, and evidently found 
it difficult to begin. So, feeling much as you might 
if you shoved anyone over an edge into cold water, 
I told him that Gerda talked of going to Moscow. 
He stared at me as if I and not Gerda was dotty. 

“To Moscow!’ he said. ‘“‘ Nonsense, you must 
have misunderstood her. What should she do in 
Moscow ? ” 

“T believe she has been thinking of Charlotte 
Corday,” I said weakly. 

“ T hope she is going to marry me,” he said, “‘and I 
don’t see myself spending my honeymoon in Moscow. 
They don’t exactly attract people there, do they ? ”’ 
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“Tf Gerda goes it will be from a high sense of 
duty,” I said. 

After that we got on very well. He made his 
proposal in a straightforward sensible way, and we 
listened gravely to his ideas of Gerda, which were 
not quite our ideas. Still we all know nowadays 
that one person may be seen from varying points of 
view, and if he found my daughter sensible and 
soothing I was not going to contradict him. Finan- 
cially there were no difficulties. He had made a 
good income for years, and had put by most of it, and 
I was ready to make any settlement my trustees 
would sanction. He said he would like to marry as 
soon as possible and take Gerda to India for the 
winter. He was arranging to give several courses 
of lectures there, and expected to make his expenses. 
With my permission he would now tell Gerda that 
matters were arranged. He had not actually pro- 
posed yet, but he had asked her if she would like a 
honeymoon in India, and after it a home in London. 
Her eyes had answered him. Last night he saw 
that something had upset her a little, and she had 
hardly spoken to him this morning, but he supposed 
girls were like that just before their betrothal. He 
did wish he was a younger man, but with luck he 
had a good many active years before him, and it 
rejoiced him to think that he would be spending the 
rest of his life with one who reminded him in her 
whole being of his old friend Martin. 

He did nearly all the talking, and when he had 
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finished went in search of Gerda, while Henri and I 
looked at each other hardly daring to give words to 
our thoughts. 

“ He isa good fellow, you know, and solid,”’ I said. 
I did not use solid in a physical sense, though I 
might have done. I meant that although Franz 
was a bit exuberant, he was not a gasbag. He 
worked hard, knew his job, and did it well. He was 
rather spoiled, and accustomed to adulation, but I 
felt sure that would not matter. The fact that 
other women were after him would always determine 
Gerda to keep him herself, and she would be too 
busy doing that to come home to die. 

“Tt may be all right for her, but what about 
him ? ”’ said Henri. 

“ That’s his look out,” I said, and Henri told me I 
was like all women, considering a marriage only 
from the woman’s side. 

“What nonsense! Gerda is my child, and I 
want her to be happy. If you were to marry, and 
I wish you would, I should think only of you.” 

“What sort of daughter-in-law do you want ? ” 

“I should like Betty as well as anyone.” 

“So should I,” said Henri, 
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